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TANTUM RELIGIO. 
I. 


EVERYBODY knows the Simla According to immemorial 
Club. Summer after summer custom, dinner is served at a 
it gives shelter to a choice number of round tables, each 
company of bachelors and grass- laid for six, and there is no 
widowers whom chance or merit ceremony or observed order in 
has brought to the headquarters the matter of seating. So there 
of the Government of India. is a constant shuffling of com- 
They grumble, of course, about pany from night to night, and, 
the food and the accommoda- since the majority of those 
tion there, but none of them who live there are men who 
look exactly starved, and you have done things and are accus- 
may mark the seniors amongst tomed to form their own judg- 
them putting on girth like ments, no lack of good table 
trout in a deep pool. Even talk when the metadeipnic 
some benedicts think kindly thaw sets in to overcome 
of the place as a temple of our normal frosty British reti- 
solid comfort. And indeed cence. 
there are few pleasanter spots One night towards the end 
than the club dining-room of of October 1919, when a cold 
@ cold evening, when all the wind blowing straight from 
hearths are ablaze with log- fresh-fallen snow on the higher 
fires, and the soft light from hills came as a welcome re- 
under the red lamp-shades minder that the plains must be 
gleaming on spotless napery once more becoming habitable, 
and bright silver puts a hungry it was my fate to sit at a table 
Man in fettle for a good dinner, where the talk ran on the draw 
Washed down by a glass or two of the road and the joy of 
of good wine. setting out for the unknown. 
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We had all of us done a good 
bit of wandering before and 
during the war, and many 
outlandish places were named 
at which the speakers had been 
compelled to turn back from 
some great highway that they 
yearned to follow. My next- 
door neighbour was a Punjab 
civilian named Armitage, then 
drawing near the term of his 
service in India, who was famed 
for his knowledge of Hinduism 
and his studies of the many 
animistic cults to which it 
gives cover. Several Pisgahs 
had been mentioned, and he 
had as yet taken no part in 
the conversation, when sud- 
denly he broke in— 

“There you all go! Roads 
to Timbuctoo and Tashkend 
and the Lord knows where! 
And nobody has mentioned a 
road that you all must have 
seen thousands of times, which 
I am sure has a stronger draw 
than any of these wonderful 
places that you speak of. What 
about the Sanjowlie Bazar, 
where it turns off the circular 
road round Jakko and tucks 
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itself away behind that little 
hill with the temple on top? 
I defy Miss Pinkerton of Chis- 
wick herself to stand there on 
a fine evening and watch a 
train of pack-mules coming in, 
with their bells tinkling, while 
the distant snows flush pink 
in the light of the setting sun, 
and not make up her mind to 
cast away convention next 
morning and fare out along 
that road to see what the world 
is like beyond. I have been as 
far along it as most people, 
but I have never been far 
enough. I’ll back the Hindu- 
stan-Tibet road against any of 
them.” 

Dinner being over, the circle 
broke up soon after. Armitage 
and I made our way upstairs 
to the library, where we found 
a cheerful fire burning, and as 
we had the room to ourselves, 
we did not feel bound to heed 
the notices on the mantelpiece 
which impose silence on its 
occupants. I could see that 
my companion was in reminis- 
cent mood, and I was in no 
mind to balk his humour. 


II. 


Yes, it is a great road, he 
said—a great road! You know 
the first stages no doubt, how 
it goes on and on, winding 
among the forests and bare 
grass slopes of the lower hills, 
on and steadily upwards, lead- 
ing away from the world that 
we know, till it brings you to 
the eternal snows and the land 
of “His Holiness the Dalai 


Lama, Owner of all Living 
Things in the Snowy Country.” 
And the bells that the mules 
carry seem somehow attuned 
to the Himalayan landscape. 
They always seem to me, and 
I daresay you feel the same, 
to tell of Kim and Lamas and 
jongpens and praying-wheels, 
and of the great wheel of life 
itself, from which and its end- 
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less aimless turning, a man, 
if he were to travel far enough 
along that road, might perhaps 
find some refuge, some place 
where he might sit and medi- 
tate, until his thought really 
unravelled a hank or two of 
the tangled skein of things. 

I am not thinking of the 
remote and inaccessible now, 
but of the lower hills, that I 
know better, with their forests 
of ilex and deodar and blue 
pine and walnut; with their 
myriad wild flowers, their bare 
grass slopes, where the sheep 
and goats and the little black 
cows graze; their springs and 
streams, and the tiny terraced 
fields, and the squat home- 
steads overhanging the deep 
warm valleys ; and I am think- 
ing of the hill-folk, for the most 
part simple and kindly, who 
dwell there, and of their gods, 
neither simple nor kindly, who 
exact from them their tribute 
of worship and sacrifice. 

It happened the first summer 
that I was up here on duty, 
twenty years ago or more, 
that the occurrence of a local 
festival gave me a chance 
early in September of getting 
away for four or five days 
among the hills. My D.C. was 
out in camp along the road, 
shepherding the hill Rajas, who 
are a queer lot, and had asked 
me out to join him. We had 
had an unusual monsoon that 
year, very patchy, with abun- 
dant, even excessive, rain in 
some places and none at all 
im others, and latterly it had 
seemed to peter out altogether, 
So I had some hope of fine 
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weather. Having-~ but little 
time, I was determined to 
make the most of it. You 
know what a gorgeous season 
of the year that is. On the 
higher hills the first snow has 
begun to fall, and the first nip 
of autumn is in the air. If 
there has been good rain, the 
sides of the lower hills are 
washed clean and green, and 
all the watercourses are spout- 
ing and shouting. The trees 
of the forest have just begun 
to turn, but the wild flowers 
are still in riotous profusion. 

My D.C. was a man named 
Langton, many years senior 
to myself, a Punjab civilian 
of the old school that is now 
almost extinct; brought up 
in a hard narrow creed, in- 
tensely religious, with a hair- 
trigger conscience and an over- 
mastering devotion to duty. 
He was not endowed with any 
very outstanding ability, but 
was thoroughly efficient and 
simply wrapped up in his work. 
He lived for nothing else. It 
bred fine men did that old 
school, and they did fine work 
for India in their day. They 
also begat enormous families, 
whom they packed off to school 
in England, while they stayed 
out here to earn the where- 
withal to pay the school bills 
—not so outrageous then per- 
haps as they are now, but 
quite bad enough when taken 
in quantity. Mrs Langton had 
been a beauty, and was still a 
very handsome woman. She 
went but little into society, 
and cared nothing for what we 
call gaiety. It’s an anodyne 
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really in most cases to which 
our women take when they 
are overcome with the curse 
of life in the East—separation : 
husband compelled to stay on 
in India and children equally 
compelled to be in England ; 
and the woman, whose métier 
it is to make a home for them, 
for ever torn in two between 
them. He paused for a mo- 
ment; for this is a very old 
and a very sore subject with 
those of us whose business it 
is to serve the Empire overseas. 
There is no remedy for it, but 
it is not easy to make light of. 

Well, the upshot was, he 
went on, that the Langtons 
kept their youngest boy out 
here longer than they ought to 
have done. I think he was 


seven that summer, which is 
too old for an English boy to 


be in India. Ronnie, I remem- 
ber, his name was—a_ jolly 
little chap, who used to gallop 
about all over Simla on a little 
rat of a pony, and was not so 
badly spoilt as you might 
have expected in the circum- 
stances. Langton, of course, 
had to spend nearly half his 
time out in the district and the 
hill States, of which as D.C. 
he was ex-officio Superintendent. 
The Langtons had no neigh- 
bours of whom they whole- 
heartedly approved even as 
temporary custodians for their 
son, and old Langton used 
often to solve the difficulty by 
taking the family into camp 
with him. 

I was Treasury Officer that 
summer, and had to be in 
Simla every working day. So, 
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as I have said, my time wag 
short, and I had to make the 
most of it. I sent my kit and 
servant on ahead to Bhakar 
Kot, where the Langtons were 
staying. You get there by 
travelling about forty miles 
along the Tibet road, and 
then to the left towards the 
Sutlej, round the flanks of 
an outlying hill called Maha- 
mattu. There is a bungalow 
at Bhakar Kot, a forest bunga- 
low. I daresay you know it. 
There is also a State bungalow 
belonging to the local Rajah, 
and I do not know which has 
the more glorious view across 
the Sutlej valley into Kulu 
and to the snow peaks beyond. 
Having sent off my kit and 
servant, I strung out a relay 
of ponies along the road, my 
pet waler Jorrocks at the far- 
thest stage, so that I might 
have the benefit of his easy 
paces for the last part of the 
ride, and of his sober sense on 
the narrow bridle-path which 
leads from the main road to 
Bhakar Kot. 

I had a good deal of ground 
to get over in the day, between 
fifty and sixty miles. So the 
grey dawn of the first day of 
my holiday saw me in the 
saddle, and I kept up a steady 
six miles an hour, which is 
pretty good going in the hills, 
all the way to Kumala, the 
point where I had to turn of 
and where Jorrocks was await- 
ing me. I reached Kumala 
just before two o’clock, having 
lunched off sandwiches as I 
rode, and found the place 
deserted, except for Jorrocks 
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and his syce, the people having 
all gone off to the fair, which 
was the cause of the festival. 
The fair is held every third 
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year at a village between Bha- 
kar Kot and the river, accessible 
by a path round either side of 
the great hill Mahamattu. 


Iii. 


Bhakar Kot is a tiny place 
that stands in a small clearing 
in the huge forest that clothes 
all sides of the great hill. My 
way to it from Kumala lay 
through the forest along a very 
narrow path, little more than 
a track made by the hill-folk 
and their cattle as they go to 
and fro in search of pasture 
according to the season. The 
distance is about fifteen miles, 
but except for one stretch 
towards the Bhakar Kot end, 
where the path leads along the 
brow of a pretty terrifying 
precipice, the going is good. 
So I pushed on gaily enough, 
trotting where this was pos- 
sible, and making fair time. 
The beauty of the Himalayan 
forest was enough to fill any 
man’s heart with contentment, 
and I was well content. The 
day had so far been fine, but 
a8 I came out on the open 
stretch above the precipice, I 
noticed that, although there 
was little or no wind, thick 
swathes of mist were rolling 
up over hill and valley, and 
Would soon overwhelm me. 
Sure enough, in a few minutes 
the clouds shut down, thick 
and opaque as a blanket, so 
that I could only see a few 
yards ahead of me. The air 
Was heavy with the silence of 
the Himalayas, unbroken by 


cry of beast or bird or any 
sound of life. Even the cicadas 
were dumb. I had never been 
that way before, but I could 
guess from what I had seen 
before the fog came that there 
were horrid depths below me, 
and it behoved me to move 
cautiously. The situation was 
not the most agreeable that 
one could imagine. But I was 
tired from my long ride, and 
the path, as I have said, was 
fairly good. So I hardened 
my heart, and urged old Jor- 
rocks into a trot. 

We had not trotted very far 
when, a8 we were swinging 
round a sharp corner, Jorrocks 
gave a sudden violent shy, 
which nearly sent us both over 
the edge, while, as it seemed, 
from right under his fore-hoofs 
came a childish cry. Of course 
I jumped down at once, and 
there sprawling in the path was 
Ronnie. 

“What are you doing here, 
Ronnie?” I said. ‘‘ Where’s 
daddy or mummy ? ” 

**They’re not here. 
no one here, only me.” 

“Not here? What d’you 
mean? Where are they ? ” 

“At the bungalow. I had 
no one to play with, and I 
ran away. I ran after the man 
with the flute. But I could 
not find him. Then the mist 


There’s 
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came, and I lost my way. I 
did not know which way was 
homewards. Then you came, 
and your horse knocked me 
down, but he didn’t mean it, 
and I’m not hurt.” 

I heaved Ronnie up and 
mounted behind him. As we 
were thus proceeding, there fell 
upon my ear with an almost 
startling suddenness the sound 
of a flute, such as the hill- 
people love to play on. It is 
an instrument of no great com- 
pass, but not unmusical, and 
they seem never to tire of 
playing over and over again 
little queer snatches of two or 
three bars, such as a flute- 
player in Europe will run over, 
when he first takes up his 
instrument, before he really 
gets to business. I had not 
heard before the trill that the 
unseen player of the wayside 
was playing, and at the first 
hearing it took my fancy 
mightily. And yet it had a 
hint of something else about 
it too, just like the ripple of 
the sea on a fine day. I could 
not see the player, but the trill 
was repeated two or three 
times as we rode gently on. 

“Was that the man with 
the flute that you ran after, 
Ronnie ? ” I asked. ‘“‘ Did you 
see him ? ” 

“No. I ran after the noise. 
He’s been making it for days, 
and daddy promised the chap- 
rassis five rupees if they caught 
him. But they didn’t try. I 
think they were frightened.” 

ce Why 9 99 

“ Piru said so.” 

As we came round the next 
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corner I heard a distant hulloo- 
ing, and gave tongue in answer. 
*Ronnie’s here,” I shouted. 
“T’ve got him. He’s quite all 
right.’”’ In less than no time 
Mrs Langton was on the path 
beside me, and in half a second 
more Ronnie was in his mother’s 
arms. I made the men who 
were with her call in the way 
the hillmen have to those who 
were with her husband follow- 
ing a wood-cutters’ path higher 
up the hill, and old Langton 
came down the steep khud like 
a stone, and I could see relief 
and joy in every line of his face 
as he dropped on to the path. 

Mrs Langton fairly gave way, 
and stood laughing and sobbing 
and hugging Ronnie, while I 
felt as helpless and uncomfort- 
able aS @ mere man must on 
these occasions, and Langton 
did his awkward best to soothe 
her. When she had regained 
composure in some measure, 
we set off along the path, Mrs 
Langton and Ronnie walking 
hand in hand in front, and 
Langton and myself behind 
them, Jorrocks’ reins through 
my arm, and the rest of the 
search-party bringing up the 
rear. 

It took us about another half- 
hour to reach Bhakar Kot, the 
mist still as thick as ever, 80 
that suddenly we found our- 
selves in the tiny bazar almost 
before I knew that we were 
out of the forest. The place 
was thronged with hill-folk. 

“They’re all here for the 
fair,” said Langton, “‘ and for 
another matter of which I'll 
tell you later.” 
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IV. 


Just then we reached the 
bungalow. It is a two-storied 
building, which stands on the 
slope of the hill. The lower 
part is given up to offices and 
go-downs, and you get to the 
living part up an outside wooden 
staircase leading to a broad 
verandah, off which open five 
fair-sized rooms. I found my 
kit installed in an end room, 
and my servant awaiting me 
with a hot tub all ready 
to jump into. After a bath 
and change I made my way 
along the verandah to the 
middle room, where I was told 
the Langtons were at tea. 
Ronnie was just finishing his 
as I came in, and as soon as 
he had finished his mother 
took him off into an adjoining 
room, leaving Langton and me 
to ourselves. Tea things were 
on the table, as also was a large 
sheet of stiff paper adorned 
with something that looked like 
a coloured photograph of a 
crazy patchwork quilt, which 
I recognised as a map of Simla 
and the surrounding States, a 
bundle of vernacular reports, 
and a sheet or two of foolscap 
on which Langton had been 
writing in English. 

“Help yourself to tea,” he 
said, “‘and ask for anything 
you want if it’s not here.” 
And with that he fell to his 
work again. After a while, 
during which I made an ex- 
cellent tea, he looked up and 


said, “ How far have you ridden 
to-day 3 39 


“Between fifty and sixty 
miles,” I said, “but I had 
four horses. Why ? ” 

“I think you’ve travelled 
through as many centuries as 
miles. We're back in the be- 
ginning of time here, in the 
slough of primeval paganism. 
I’ve got a sheaf of weather 
and crop and health reports 
here, and with the aid of the 
map I’ve been making out where 
the rain has fallen and where 
it’s short. It’s queer, I must 
say, very queer.” 

Langton’s remarks seemed to 
me queer enough, but I did not 
like to ask for an explanation. 
So I went on with my tea and 
waited. Presently he began 
again— 

“It seems to be the. same 
with the health reports as with 
the rain and crops,” he said, 
*‘ and that is queerer still.” 

Then he brushed aside the 
papers. ‘The rain has been 
short, and there is a murrain 
on the cattle, besides mys- 
terious diseases among men, 
in about half the valleys of the 
hills,” he said, ‘“‘ and elsewhere 
no complaints. Malana has 
got it, and Nagar and Rupi. 
So has Manikaran and part of 
Manjowlie, where we are now. 
Dalgaon has got it, and, I 
think, Sholi. But the rest are 
free. Now if you look at the 
map you will see that the 
States that I have named are 
dovetailed in among the others 
in the most extraordinary 
fashion. What’s more, so far 
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as I can make out—no, but 
that is too absurd. I’m ashamed 
to put it into words in the 
presence of a presumably sane 
white man, even though he is 
my own assistant. It’s rank 
lunacy.” 

“You might give him a 
chance to judge. I’ve no idea 
what it’s all about, you know.” 

“Have you met the Rana 
of Manjowlie? ” said Langton ; 
“he’s an old man now and 
partly paralysed, but in his 
day he was an awful tiger. 
The most hideous tales are 
told of the things he used to 
do in his prime. Even now, 
for all his infirmities, he is a 
forceful personality. And he’s 
got all the rest behind him. 
In spite of their mutual jeal- 
ousies they are absolutely solid 
over this thing. So are the 


people. They are here in thou- 


sands. You could not see to- 
day, of course, because of the 
mist. But the place is crammed, 
and goodness knows how many 
there are camped out in the 
jungle. They will have it, one 
and all of them, that they are 
being plagued because their 
deotas, or some of them, are 
angry. And the queer thing 
is that the valleys, in which 
the deotas who are said to be 
angry are worshipped, are just 
the ones that are suffering. 
What do you make of that ? ” 

“Sounds queer. What have 
you done about it ? ” 

“I believe I have sinned 
grievously before the Lord,” 
said Langton quite seriously, 
“by bowing down in the house 
of Rimmon. But I did it for 
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the people. At the earnest 
request of the Rajahs, headed 
by Manjowlie, I, a sane, sober, 
God-fearing Englishman, have 
so far demeaned myself as to 
send out invitations to a bunch 
of filthy deotas, who, I know, 
are only idols, the work of 
men’s hands, to meet me here 
to-morrow to settle the matter. 
The Rajahs swore that they 
could not tackle the job them- 
selves. The trouble was not 
confined to any one State or 
group of States, but was all 
over the place, and it was up 
to me as representative of the 
paramount Power to get things 
put right. So I sent off par- 
wanas to Kutishwar, Mahasu, 
Mandni, Pubasi, Dhaneshar, 
Dum, Bakralu, and a host of 
other godlings. You can see 
that it’s got on my nerves, or 
I should not be talking to you 
like this.” 

“What will they 
morrow ? ” 

“Oh, they’re very human, 
these deotas. Man creates them 
in his own image. The source 
of the trouble is the feud 
between Mandni and Dun, 
who are ancient enemies. I 
expect Kutishwar, the Mahadeo 
of Kut, you know, who is the 
unquestioned cock of the walk, 
will put himself and some of 
the other major deotas on to 4 
panchayat, and fix up some 
sort of settlement between 
them. But there will be devilry, 
which you can come with me 
and watch, if you like. I know 
some people take an interest 
in these abominations. It 
sickens me; but I have got 


do to- 
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to go through with it, and I 
think I should be glad of your 
company. I hope they'll reach 
some result anyhow. For if 
things get much worse the 
people will start refusing their 
lawful begar. They’re on the 
verge of it already, and begar 
is the basis of the economic 
system in the hills. I see 
you're looking horrified. Begar, 
forced labour, the corvée—a 
scandal, an outrage, and an 
oppression? Not a bit, pro- 
vided that it is kept within 
due bounds. After all, if a 
man hasn’t any money, and 
only grows enough food for 
himself and his family to eat, 
and has plenty of spare time, 
what else can you tax, except 
his spare time, by making him 
work so many days in the year 
for the Rajah without pay? 
It is the immemorial custom 
of the country, and when the 
people begin to turn restive 
over it, things are in a bad 
way.” 

Therewith Langton relapsed 
into his papers, while I sat 
and dozed by the fire. Outside 
a legion of jackals filled the 
air with their evil, yearning, 
questing, unsatisfied voices, and 
I fully appreciated the light 
and warmth and comfort within 
doors. 

We were all pretty well 
Played out that evening, and 


V. 


A few minutes’ walk next 
morning brought us to the 
State bungalow. 
VOL. COXITI.—NO. MCCLXXXVII. 
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dinner was not a lively meal. 
Mrs Langton said little and 
ate less, and retired directly 
dinner was over to go and sit 
with Ronnie: Langton and I 
drew our chairs up to the fire 
after she had gone, and began 
to talk. But his mind was 
still obsessed with the wicked- 
ness that he had committed 
in having truck with heathen 
idols, and he could not keep 
off it. It was near ten o’clock 
when Langton suggested turn- 
ing in, a suggestion that I was 
very ready to accept. We put 
out the lamp in the dining-room, 
and stepped out into the veran- 
dah, where we bade each other 
good night, and turned off in 
opposite directions to reach 
our respective rooms. The 
noise of the jackals had for 
the time being ceased, the mist 
had rolled away, and the light 
of a moon, but little past the 
full, was on forest and hill. 
The scene was one of rare 
beauty, and I paused to look 
at it before entering my room. 
In the profound silence of the 
night I fancied I heard a dis- 
tant sound. [I listened intently 
to make sure that my ears 
were not playing tricks on me. 
No, there could be no mistake. 
Somewhere a long way off, or 
else quite close to me and 
very faintly, Ronnie’s man with 
the flute was repeating his solo. 


of Manjowlie, as Langton had 
already told me, had hada 
The Rana paralytic stroke, which robbed 
A2 
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him of the power of locomotion. 
He loathed the English Raj 
and everything to do with it; 
for his cruelties and exactions 
had got him into serious trouble, 
and he had had a very narrow 
escape of being deposed from 
the gadi. So now he was 
accustomed to make use of his 
infirmity as a means of evading 
any forms of politeness that 
could be evaded. On this 
occasion, however, he had come 
out into the verandah to meet 
us, and we found him there 
seated in his travelling litter. 
I was duly introduced to him. 
He never shook hands with 
any one not of his own caste, 
but he acknowledged my greet- 
ing, and returned it with formal 
precision. In his prime he may 
have been a fine figure of a 
man, but as I saw him he was 
a revolting object. His ex- 


pression, naturally harsh and 
forbidding in the extreme, be- 


came peculiarly unpleasant 
when he was trying, as he 
obviously was at present, to 
appear ingratiating. There was 
sqmething essentially evil about 
the man that made my gorge 
rise, and his attendants liter- 
ally quaked before him when- 
ever he cast a glance in their 
direction. After the usual con- 
versational gambit, he came 
rapidly to business. He set 
great store, it appeared, on the 
reconciliation and appeasement 
of the angry deities. For if 
this could be effected, so he 
was assured, not only would 
the rain fall and the plagues 
upon man and cattle be re- 
moved, but his own health 
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would be restored. ‘“ And all 
my people have been praying 
for this,” he added, “ever 
since the stroke fell upon me, 
Have you not?” He shot 
the sudden question with cyni- 
cal enjoyment at his prime 
minister. A chorus of assever- 
ation rose from the frightened 
throng, whose dearest wish no 
doubt it was that he might be 
struck dead instantly. “So, 
Sahib,” he turned to Langton, 
“I hope that, since this is so, 
you will put no obstacle in 
the way of whatever solution 
may be found acceptable. For 
all things have been made 
ready. Yes, indeed all things 
have been made ready.” There 
was something undefinably sin- 
ister about this last utterance, 
though what exactly it meant 
I did not understand. Langton, 
however, was not to be drawn. 
With his knowledge of the 
hill-gods and their ways, and 
in the unnaturally and, as it 
seemed to me, unnecessarily 
excited state that his nerves 
were in, he was intensely sus- 
picious of something that was 
beyond my ken. He would 
say no more than that he was 
merely going as a looker-on, 
and intended to take no part 
in proceedings of which he 
thoroughly disapproved, and 
which he only countenanced 
because he felt that unless he 
did so, the hill-people would 
continue to suffer from the 
evil effects of their own dis- 
ordered imaginations. So for 
a while they fenced. The ten- 
sion between mind and mind 
was palpable, but in the end 
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the Rana made a sudden shift, 
and announced that if the 
Sahibs were ready, it was time 
that we started for the ap- 
pointed place. This was the 
place known locally as the 
maidan, a plot of more or less 
level ground some way down 
the hill from where we were. 

The sound of footsteps 
reached our ears while the 
Rana was still speaking, and 
looking up I saw a party 
whom I guessed to be the 
other hill Rajahs and notables 
approaching. Manjowlie’s lit- 
ter- bearers heaved him up 
shoulder high, and we all set 
off together, Langton and my- 
self leading. The path led 
steeply down the hillside, and 
its straitness compelled us to 
keep single file. After about 


half a mile, all downhill, it 
rose slightly up the side of a 


projecting spur, and, passing 
over a little saddle, dropped 
out of sight. When we came 
to the saddle we found our- 
selves at one extremity of a 
natural amphitheatre, from the 
back of which the grassy slope 
of the hill ran gently up, 
while below it, near the point 
where our path emerged, a 
sheer cliff went down perhaps 
a couple of hundred feet. The 
floor of the amphitheatre, which 
may have been about a hun- 
dred yards across and the 
Same in depth at the centre, 
Was of moderately level green 
turf, with outerops of rock 
here and there. In the middle 
of the curve against the foot 
of the hill, about fifteen or 
twenty chairs had been set. 
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There was no one sitting on 
them, but the hillsides round 
the amphitheatre were thronged 
with people, all men; while 
farther off and higher up the 
hill, the women, in their gayest 
holiday attire, made a wonder- 
ful array of colour. All told, 
I suppose there must have 
been not less than ten thousand 
spectators assembled. 

On the floor of the amphi- 
theatre, facing the chairs, were 
a number of small groups of 
men, barefooted and dressed 
in clean white cotton, each 
group clustered about and par- 
tially hiding an ornate litter, 
something like Manjowlie’s. The 
whole assembly of spectators 
rose to their feet as we came 
over the saddle, but not a 
word was spoken. In dead 
silence we made our way to 
the chairs, and were about to 
seat ourselves when there was 
a sudden blare of conches and 
trumpets and a banging of 
drums and cymbals. Simul- 
taneously each group of men 
in front of us raised all the 
litters on to their shoulders, 
thus displaying the assembled 
host of heaven to our view, 
and us, no doubt, to theirs. 
The images were of all sizes, 
from human down to little 
dolls. The male gods were 
for the most part only a torso, 
but the goddesses were full- 
length figures. Many of them, 
male and female alike, had 
two or four or more pairs of 
arms. The majority of the 
images, whether full-length or 
not, were about two feet high, 
made of or overlaid with silver, 
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with turquoise eyes, and they 
were clad in gorgeous raiment. 
The conches and trumpets died 
down, but the drums and cym- 
bals went on beating rhythmic- 
ally, and somewhere the sound 
of a flute arose playing un- 
earthly music, which I recog- 
nised as a sort of extravaganza 
embroidered upon the trills 
and cadences that had made 
themselves so familiar to me 
the day before. Shriller and 
louder waxed the flute, the 
drums and cymbals marking 
the time in an undercurrent 
of deeper note; and as the tune, 
if tune it could be called, went 
on, the men supporting the 
litters, and their companions, 
began to dance in time to it. 
The litters were joggled up and 
down, so that their hideous 
occupants seemed to be danc- 
ing as well as the human 
throng. Now and again the 
bearers of one god would bring 
his litter up alongside some 
other monstrosity, and the two 
would set to partners, and 
dance together for a space 
with the most grotesque bows 
and courtesies. As the dance 
progressed a number of men, 
each stripped to the waist and 
carrying a heavy metal chain, 
came forward from behind the 
litters and began to flagellate 
their bare bodies with the 
chains, leaping and grunting 
the while and laying on blow 
after blow, till their flanks 
were all bruised and puffy and 
the blood oozed out through 
the tortured skin and trickled 
down to stain their white rai- 
ment below. On and on went 
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the merciless flute, louder and 
louder clashed the cymbals; 
and as the din waxed more 
frantic and the rhythm more 
and more agitated, men in 
ever-increasing numbers would 
slip out from among the spec- 
tators and join in the dance, 
till the whole greensward be- 
fore us was one solid mass of 
gyrating humanity interspersed 
with dancing gods. It would 
have needed a stronger head 
than mine to sit there and 
watch this corybantic pande- 
monium unmoved. I could 
feel the tense emotion of the 
crowd, the enthusiasm of the 
flagellants, the rising sense of 
universal expectation that some 
great thing was about to hap- 
pen. I felt that I must speak 
and break the spell, or my legs 
too might betray me and carry 
me into the throng to leap 
and posture with the heathen. 
With a violent effort I struggled 
towards self- possession. I 
meant to whisper quietly in 
Langton’s ear, as he sat next 
me, but whispering in that 
racket was out of the ques- 
tion. Leaning towards him, 
I shouted— 

“* What a witches’ Sabbath !” 

Langton, I could see, already 
overwrought and obsessed by 
his peculiar sense of guilt, was 
even more affected than I was. 
But my attention was soon 
drawn from Langton to his 
neighbour on the other side, 
the Rana. An overmastering 
excitement was obviously at 
work upon him and contending 
with his infirmity. With twitch- 
ing hands and feet he was beat- 
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ing time to that infernal jig, 
which was now obviously work- 
ing up to its climax. Even 
while my gaze was on him, 
painfully and uncertainly he 
struggled to his feet, and lifting 
up his hand like a priest in 
church, he gave a shout, such 
a shout as the unarmed Achilles 
must have given when the 
mere terror of his voice sufficed 


to drive back the victorious 
Trojans from setting fire to the 
Achzan ships. At the sound 
the music ceased suddenly, the 
dancers sank exhausted to the 
ground, and the flagellants tot- 
tered round behind the litters 
and leaned against them, fling- 
ing their arms round the hideous 
images. In a moment there 
was a deep and heavy silence. 


vi. 


“Gods and goddesses here 
assembled, hearken to me, who 
feel and obey your influence,” 
called the Rana. ‘“‘ Gods and 
goddesses of the snow and the 
hill-tops, of the spurs and of 
the valleys, of the forests and 
grassy slopes, of the rivers and 
of the rocks, of the beasts and 
the birds and creeping things ; 
gods of the flocks and herds 
and goddesses of the fruitful 
fields; gods of the hearth and 
goddesses who attend at child- 
birth ; gods and goddesses seen 
and unseen, objects of worship 
and of dread—have ye aught 
that ye complain of ? ” 

Exhausted by the effort, the 
Rana sank back into his seat. 

You might have heard a pin 
drop in the silence that fol- 
lowed. Then from somewhere 
hear the image of Kutishwar 
in the centre of the inner semi- 
circle &@ voice made answer, a 
thick unpleasant voice— 

“Let Sri Narain the Brah- 
man speak to each of us in 
turn,” it said, ‘“‘ addressing each 
of us by name, and haply we 
may answer.” 


From behind the chairs 
stepped forward an old, cold 
man, clad in white robes, and 
marked by the cast of his 
features as a Brahman. Rais- 
ing his voice in a kind of chant, 
he repeated a formula like that 
which the Rana had used, and 
added at the end of it— 

“To thee, Kutishwar, first 
I speak. Hast thou aught of 
which thou dost complain ? ” 

The same thick voice made 
answer, and this time I saw 
that it came from Kutishwar’s 
flagellant, standing behind the 
image of his god and speaking 
in its name. 

“TI have no cause to com- 
plain.” 

A sigh of relief went up 
from the crowd. But the old 
Brahman, quite unmoved, re- 
peated his formula, this time 
addressing Mandni. Mandni’s 
flagellant was so exhausted 
that he could scarcely speak, 
but his answer came in a hoarse 
whisper— 

“TIT have that of which I 
complain.” 

The crowd moaned in unison, 
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but the old Brahman, quite 
unmoved, once more repeated 
his formula, this time address- 
ing Dum. 

“I too complain,” came the 
answer, and again the reply 
was received with a sound of 
dismay. 

So this strange catechism 
proceeded till the question had 
been put to each god and god- 
dess in turn. Of the major 
deities present only Mandni 
and Dum admitted a griev- 
ance, but of the lesser fry 
seven who were regarded as 
partisans and clients of the 
one or the other. 

** What is to be done, Kutish- 
war ? ” called the old Brahman. 

Kutishwar’s flagellant made 
answer— 

“The wrongs of the Great 
Ones can only be considered 
by the Great Ones. I, Kutish- 
war, choose a8 my assessors 
Mahasu and Bakralu. Let each 
of them choose one to help 
him. Then let all the people, 
save only the Sahibs and the 
Rajas and the Brahmans, go 
apart, and we five Great Ones 
will sit in panchayat and deter- 
mine the wrongs of Mandni 
and Dum. In due course we 
will call back the people and 
announce our decision and tell 
them what they must do.” 

No sooner said than done. 
A ery, which, I suppose, meant 
“Procul o procul este, pro- 
fani,” was raised; the people 
cleared off, and there were 
left only the party by the 
chairs, the gods in their litters, 
and the immediate retinues of 
the gods. The litters of the 
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adjudicating deities were swift- 
ly moved into a small semi- 
circle ; Dum and Mandni took 
their places on the two wings, 
and the human interlocutors 
squatted down in a circle in 
the middle and got to work. 
We took our seats and watched. 
Every now and then some 
protagonist would rise to his 
feet and move over to Kutish- 
war’s litter, which was in the 
centre of the semicircle, to con- 
sult the god, and having done 
so would return to his place. 
The debate was animated, vocif- 
erous, and prolonged, but after 
much discussion a decision of 
some kind appeared to have 
been reached. I looked at the 
Rana. The sweat of anxiety 
stood upon his brow, and his 
eyes were ablaze with excite- 
ment. But for the rest he gave 
no sign. The gods of the 
panchayat were carried back 
to their places, the conches 
and trumpets began to blare, 
and the people, who had dis- 
persed over the hillside, came 
trooping back. Kutishwar’s 
flagellant now took the lead- 
ing réle. Standing behind the 
image of his god, with his arms 
round it, he spoke in its name— 

** Gods, goddesses, Brahmans, 
and all present, it is known to 
all of you how since the begin- 
ning Dum Mahadeo of Shar- 
mala and Magneshar Mahadeo 
of Mandni were wont to hold 
a fair jointly every third year 
in the month of Baisakh at 
the place called Manikaran and 
to dance together. It is known 
to you how a feud arose be- 
tween them over the dues paid 
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by the worshippers who at- 
tended the fair, and how we, 
acting through Rana Jitam 
Singh, the ruler of the time, 
stopped the joint fair and for- 
bade the Mandni deota to go 
to the Manikaran fair, and 
ordered instead that Dum 
should pay every third year a 
chershi to the Mandni deota. 
Now therefore, on the part of 
the Mandni deota, it is claimed 
that whereas the fair has con- 
tinued every third year from 
that time to this and has waxed 
steadily greater, so that now 
worshippers go to it from all 
places that are in the hills, 
and make offerings of moun- 
tains of rice, goats in herds, 
and lakhs of rupees, the chershi 
still remains at the same amount 
fixed in the time of Rana Jitam 
Singh. Even so the Mandni 
deota would not have com- 
plained, but that Dum Mahadeo 
has of late years made a prac- 
tice of scamping the tribute of 
the chershi. The grain that he 
sends is mildewed, and the 
goats so old that they can 
barely walk to the place of 
sacrifice. Thus it is alleged on 
the part of the Mandni deota. 
On the part of Dum it is ad- 
mitted that the amount of the 
chershi does not come near the 
half of the Manikaran offerings, 
but it is denied that Mandni 
1s entitled to the half of those 
offerings, seeing that Manikaran 
18 In the domain of Dum and 
not of Mandni. Mahadeo Dum 
further protests that the chershi 
has always been paid in full 
and without scamping. So, 
then, both gods being offended, 
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have visited their displeasure 
on all who dwell in the domain 
of either or of the lesser gods 
their clients, so that the rain 
has not fallen there, nor the 
earth given her increase, and 
there have been plagues upon 
the sons of men and a murrain 
upon the cattle. The women 
have miscarried and the cows 
have slipped their calves, and 
the men working in the fields 
have come by mischance in 
their avocations. Is it so or 
not so? ” 

And with one voice all the 
people answered— 

“Tt is so, Kutishwar Ma- 
hadeo.” 

The flagellant, still mani- 
festly possessed, resumed :— 

‘** We five Great Ones there- 
fore sitting in panchayat have 
decreed that for the appease- 
ment of the Mandni deota and 
of Dum and for their recon- 
ciliation, all things having been 
made ready beforehand, through 
the wisdom of the Brahmans, 
the bihunda sacrifice shall be 
offered, as it was in the old 
time, and since we are of 
opinion that there has been 
some shortcoming on the part 
of Dum Mahadeo in the matter 
of the chershi, the sacrifice and 
the apparatus thereof shall be 
provided by Dum.” 

The word bihunda passed 
over the crowd like a gust of 
wind over a ripe corn-field, 
but before they could take it 
up the old Brahman, voicing 
the general thought, lifted up 
his voice and said— 

** And if the bihunda sacrifice 
be offered, shall Mandni and 
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Dum be appeased and recon- 
ciled;. and what sign shall 
there be by which we may 
know them satisfied ? ” 

Then the spokesman of the 
angry deotas made answer— 

“By the bihunda sacrifice 
shall we be appeased and re- 
conciled, but for the sign we 
leave it to our lord Kutishwar 
to tell thereof.” 

Then spoke again Kutish- 
war— 
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“The sign shall be that 
within four-and-twenty hours 
of the complete sacrifice there 
shall be rain, rain in all the 
hills, and the rain shall wash 
away the anger of the gods 
and the plagues upon men 
and the murrain upon the 
cattle. The women shall no 
more miscarry, nor the cows 
slip their calves, and the men 
shall return unscathed from 
their work in the fields.” 


Vit. 


I have mentioned that at 
the lower end of the green- 
sward was a high cliff. The 
retinues of all the gods took 
up the litters and carried the 
images towards the edge, where 
they set them down in a row 
with their faces towards the 
cliff, leaving only a narrow 
gap in the middle of the row. 
Men appeared from somewhere 
carrying, with shouts and cries 
and leaping and gesticulation, 
a long rope of plaited straw 
about as thick as a man’s arm. 
A stout iron crowbar was 
driven deep into the ground 
at the summit of the cliff in 
the narrow open space between 
the two halves of the company 
of idols, and one end of the 
rope was made fast to this as 
a ship’s hawser is made fast 
to a bollard. Then the rope 
was paid out down the cliff 
till it reached the sloping ground 
at the bottom, and there men 
laid hold of it and carried it 
out away from the cliff as far 
as it would stretch. There in 


like manner they made it fast, 
driving the iron bar aslant so 
deep into the ground that its 
head was almost flush with the 
surface, and the rope was 
stretched taut from end to 
end. Langton and I and the 
Rajahs had meanwhile moved 
down from our chairs after 
the gods to the edge of the 
cliff, and stood in a ring 
round Manjowlie’s litter, which 
was set down close to the iron 
crowbar. The crowd dispersed 
itself all down the hillside, 
seizing every coign of vantage 
near the rope. Of a sudden 
the flute struck up once more. 
I looked, and beheld a small 
procession approaching from 
the direction of the chairs. 
First walked the ancient Brah- 
man. Behind him came 4 
man of the Beda caste with 4 
red cord about his neck, clad 
in a single garment of blue 
cotton homespun that reached 
nearly to his heels. In his 
arms he carried a figure of 
straw, dressed like himself, of 
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human shape, but not quite 
life-size. After him walked two 
women, who, I believe, were 
his two wives, leading a teth- 
ered goat, and there followed 
half a score or so of men, 
some with conches and trum- 
pets. 

When they reached the place 
where we were they halted, 
and the old Brahman chanted 
a long invocation, with a re- 
frain to it that all the people 
took up. When the chant was 
finished some one produced a 
queer little wooden saddle, and 
set it on the rope. Then the 
Beda came forward and placed 
the figure of straw astride on 
the saddle. Other men brought 
forward a big stone in a cradle 
of plaited straw, and fastened 
it to the legs of the figure. 
When all was ready they pushed 
the figure seated on the saddle 
out over the edge, holding it 
back with cords. All the while 
the music of the flute and the 
conches and the trumpets and 
the cymbals went on ever 
more loudly and furiously, while 
the people rocked and swayed 
with excitement, the men shout- 
ing and the women keening. 

There came a sudden blare 
of discordant sound, and on 
the heels of it an equally sud- 
den silence. Simultaneously 
those who had hold of the 
cords let go, and the straw 
figure seated upright on the 
Baddle, balanced by the stone, 
went careering down the rope. 
It went, after the first few 
feet, at a terrific speed, but 
the weight caused the rope 
to sag, and its pace slack- 


ened perceptibly on the gentler 
slope before it reached the 
lower end. Still it struck the 
ground with force enough to 
tear off its legs at the point 
where the stone was fastened, 
and disintegrate its semblance 
to humanity. As soon as it 
touched the ground the people 
raised a wild yell and rushed 
upon it, each one striving to 
secure a piece of the straw of 
which it had been composed. 
In a moment it was torn into 
a thousand pieces, and little 
groups were scrambling for the 
scattered wisps. The wooden 
saddle was meanwhile brought 
up to the top again by some 
self-appointed ministrant, and 
set once more upon the rope. 
This time the goat was fast- 
ened on to it, with the saddle 
under its belly, and launched 
upon the same perilous journey. 
Whether the unhappy animal 
reached the ground unhurt or 
not I could not see, but I 
presume not. For no sooner 
had it touched ground than the 
crowd flung themselves upon 
it and literally tore it to pieces, 
as they had done to the straw 
image. You have seen a fox 
broken up by hounds no doubt ; 
well— but perhaps you can 
imagine the rest. The saddle 
was brought up to the top a 
second time and again set 
upon the rope. This time the 
Beda, acting apparently of his 
own volition, stepped forward, 
and was about to seat himself 
upon it, while the excited 
throng yelled horribly. But 
this was too much for Langton 
and myself, who were already 
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sickened by the frantic bleat- 
ings and struggles of the goat 
and by what we had seen there 
below. All the images were 
being joggled up and down as 
if in ecstasy over the sacrifice 
in their honour, and their sup- 
porters, crowing with lust for 
blood, made the air ring with 
their howlings. Only the Rana 
of Manjowli sat unmoved, and 
as it were still expectant in 
his litter. Langton stepped up 
to him. 

*“* Rana Sahib,” he said, “I 
forbid it. That man is not to 
go down.” 

The Rana looked up, and 
never have I seen so evil a 
countenance as he displayed. 

“He may suffer no hurt,” 
he said sulkily. ‘‘ He has done 
it before. If he take no harm 


the people will not touch him. 


If mischief should come to him 
from the fall—well, it is ex- 
pedient that one life should be 
given for the people; and if 
he come off unscathed, the 
gods will have shown their 
power and their mercy. But 
if he does not go, the sacrifice 
will be incomplete. The anger 
of the gods will not be removed, 
and I shall remain as I am.” 

“He shall not go, I say,” 
repeated Langton. 

The crowd meanwhile, aware 
somehow that an attempt was 
being made to balk their pur- 
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pose, came thronging round 
with fierce shouts and threaten- 
ing gestures. But in those days 
a certain amount of divinity 
still hedged the Englishman 
about, and though they threat- 
ened they hung back. Langton 
had been some years in the 
district, and knew the hill-folk 
and their dialects well, and was 
himself personally liked and 
respected. So there was a 
moment’s respite. The man 
of Beda caste meanwhile, the 
prospective and apparently will- 
ing victim, was standing by 
the little wooden saddle with 
his hands raised as if in prayer, 
and a serene far-away look in 
his eyes as though he were in 
no way concerned with what 
was passing. He seemed as 
one in a trance, or as if he had 
been drugged. Langton made 
unexpected use of his oppor- 
tunity. With the heavy walk- 
ing-stick that he always carried, 
he suddenly smote the Beda 
a violent blow across the left 
forearm. I heard the bone 
snap, and saw the limb drop 
nerveless by the man’s side, 
but in his ecstatic state he 
seemed to feel nothing. 

‘“* There,’’ said Langton quiet- 
ly. “Your victim is spoilt 
anyhow. You know the gods 
will not accept a blemished 
victim. Now what are you 
going to do?” 


vii. 


I have had one or two narrow 
shaves in my life, but I do 
not think that I have ever 


been nearer death than Langton 
and I were for the next few 
minutes. How it was that we 
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escaped being substituted for 
the blemished Beda or pushed 
over the precipice without bene- 
fit of rope, I cannot exactly 
tell. For the crowd were be- 
side themselves with fury. Had 
a single one of them plucked 
up courage to take the lead, 
we must have been done to 
death forthwith. But no one 
was anxious to strike the first 
blow, and though they thronged 
and hustled us, they did us 
no serious damage. Langton 
raised his voice and called 
upon the other Rajas, one or 
two of whom might be relied 
upon to take the opposite side 
to Manjowlie. To our great 


relief, Akalkot and Narsingh- 
garh responded, and {began to 
shoulder their way towards us 
through the press. I saw Man- 
jowlie and the old Brahman 


and Kutishwar’s flagellant hold- 
ing rapid colloquy together, 
and then they too, to my 
astonishment, raised their voices 
on our behalf. The crisis was 
over, but the crowd was still 
unbalanced and dangerous. It 
was the Rana of Manjowlie 
who gave the lead that they 
were waiting for. Shouting so 
as to make himself heard above 
the din, he said— 

“We were ready to complete 
the bihunda sacrifice, but the 
Sahib prevented it. On him 
be the guilt. Our gods are 
gracious, and may recognise 
our intention. Within twenty- 
four hours we shall know by 
the sign that Kutishwar Ma- 
hadeo promised us. We can- 
hot complete the sacrifice now, 
for we have not the where- 
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withal. Therefore, oh people, 
disperse.” 

Other voices were raised in 
support, and the people began 
to quiet down. The two Rajas 
who had come to our aid and 
their men started to make way 
for us, but Langton declined 
to budge without the Beda. 
“IT do not trust these brutes,” 
he said to me; “besides, I 
want to get his arm set. If 
he’s in the Mission hospital at 
Ramgarh, I shall know that 
he has not been sent riding to 
his death over that beastly 
cliff. So come on, my son,” 
he finished off to the Beda in 
Pahari. 

Sullenly and reluctantly the 
people made way for us, and 
we were soon clear of the 
amphitheatre and making our 
way by another path to the 
forest bungalow. I looked at 
my watch. It was near four 
o’clock. I was conscious of 
being very, very tired, and 
Langton looked even more tired 
than I felt. But tired though 
he was, he was still trying to 
cope with the situation. First 
he called a halt, while with 
rough but not unskilful first- 
aid surgery he bound up the 
Beda’s arm that he had him- 
self broken. As he did so, he 
talked to the man, and gradu- 
ally won him back from his 
abnormal state. 

“Why did you do it?” 
asked Langton. “ Do you want 
to die?” 

‘*T am a Beda, Sahib. It is 
the custom of our caste. He 
upon whom the lot falls goes. I 
have done it before and escaped 
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unhurt, and the Rana gave me 
eighteen rupees ”’ (i.¢., a large 
sum of money, the number 
having no precise significance). 

** When were the lots cast ? ” 

“Many days ago.” 

** How many ? ” 

“IT cannot tell. Many days 
ago, before the maize was in 
cob. The Rana Sahib gave the 
order.” 

** What order ? ” 

“The order for lots to be 
cast amongst us of the Beda 
caste. And when the lot had 
fallen upon me, he ordered me 
to plait the rope, according to 
custom. So I lived in the 
courtyard of Ishwar Mahadeo 
of Kut, and I ate no flesh, but 
lived upon milk and fruit. 
And every day I plaited my 
rope, and every night I passed 
with one or other of my wives 
in a hut that they made for 
us. The rope was placed in the 
hut every night with a cat to 
keep rats away from it, lest 
they should gnaw it.” 

Langton was obviously think- 
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ing deeply while the Beda 
maundered on. 

“Tt is clear enough,” he said 
at length. “The whole thing 
was arranged beforehand by 
the Rana, who no doubt be- 
lieves in it all. But what I 
do not make out is why he got 
me to attend. He must have 
known—in fact, he clearly did 
know—that I should object. 
You remember he raised the 
question, and then for no reason 
dropped it. I don’t see his 
game.” 

I did not see it either, and 
so said nothing. In a few 
minutes we reached the bunga- 
low. The tea-table was set 
in the verandah, and Ronnie 
and Mrs Langton were just 
sitting down to it when we 
arrived. I do not suppose 
that if I were to try for a week 
I could make you feel as I 
felt the contrast between the 
charm of the picture that they 
presented and the horror of 
the scene which we had just 
quitted. 


Ix. 


“* Where 
pleases——’ 

I found myself saying as I 
sat contentedly smoking after 
tea. 

“Yes,” broke in Langton, 
“it does, but the other line 
also applies, and will apply so 
long as the heathen remain in 
their blindness. We have seen 
them very vile to-day.” 

As he spoke, with its usual 
suddenness the familiar call of 


every prospect 


> 


the flute-player sounded as if 
from just behind the bungalow. 

““ Why, where is Ronnie?” 
said Mrs Langton. 

He had been there but a 
moment before playing in the 
verandah, where his toys were 
still littered about. She called 
him. There was no answer. 
I went to the end of the 
verandah, whence I could see 
the upper slopes of the hill 
behind the house. Langton 
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went down the staircase to 
search the ground floor. Mrs 
Langton went into her room, 
beyond which was the dressing- 
room where Ronnie slept. She 
could get out that way through 
the bathrooms at the back on 
to the level of the rising ground 
behind the house. I was still 
on the verandah end looking 
over the hill when she came 
out into view. 

“He’s not here,” she said. 
“The servants say he’s on the 
verandah. He’s not there, is 
he, Mr Armitage ? ” 

He wasn’t there, of course, 
and equally he wasn’t any- 
where on the ground floor. We 
hunted high and low round the 
house. We turned out all 
hands to help in the search, 
but no Ronnie. Then we laid 
our plans. Langton and Mrs 


Langton with one party were 


to go towards the bazar and 
the State bungalow, while I 
with another party went by 
the direct path down from the 
forest bungalow to the place 
where we had been that morn- 
ing. Whichever party found 
him was to return straight to 
the forest bungalow and send 
out word to the other. 

When I reached the maidan 
with my men I found the place 
deserted. The gods in their 
litters had all been carried 
away and the rope removed. 
Only the two crowbars still 
Temained deep sunk into the 
ground. From the maidan I 
went up again by the other 
path, the steep narrow goat- 
track, by which we had de- 
Scended that morning, to the 
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bazar. There were but few 
people in the street, and the 
shops were almost empty. But 
from the temple, which stood 
a little way back, I could hear 
sounds of music, and I could 
see that in the courtyard were 
many worshippers and the lit- 
ters of many gods. I could 
not, of course, enter there, but 
I questioned those whom I 
met outside in the sacred pre- 
cincts, and got from them the 
usual bewildering and exasper- 
ating series of contradictory, 
incomplete, and evasive answers 
which the East always opposes 
to the West. Nobody seemed 
to know anything definite. One 
said that the ‘‘ Chota Sahib ” 
had been found, and that the 
Langtons had returned to the 
forest bungalow. Others said 
that he had not been found, 
and that the Deputy Com- 
missioner Sahib and the Mem- 
sahib, taking with them many 
men, had gone off in different 
directions to look for him. 
Others again simply replied 
that they did not know, before 
they had even heard my ques- 
tion. You know the way they 
have. There is one rule, golden 
in any country, trebly gilded 
in India. If you want any- 
thing done, do it yourself. I 
acted on it, and went back to 
the bungalow. I found Mrs 
Langton there, alone, walking 
up and down the verandah 
with such a look upon her 
face as I hope never to see 
again on any woman. She 
told me that she and her hus- 
band had gone first. to..the 
State bungalow, where the Rana 
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had expressed great sympathy 
and turned out a number of 
men for them. With these 
they had searched the whole 
bazar, and had sent a party 
into the temple. The only 
clue they got was from one 
old shepherd, who declared that 
he had seen an English child 
running along by the edge of 
the forest near a place to 
which he pointed, about half 
a mile up the hillside. They 
had gone there, but had seen 
nothing of Ronnie, though the 
shepherd pointed the direction 
in which he had gone. From 
there Mrs Langton, seeing that 
she could not keep up with 
the men and that her presence 
was only hampering them, came 
back to the bungalow. “I 


feel sure that old shepherd 
was telling a made-up story,” 


she said, ‘‘ but Douglas be- 
lieved him, and went off in 
the direction in which he 
pointed, taking the men and 
the shepherd among them with 
him. There is some plot on 
foot. For where are all the 
people ? There were thousands 
here yesterday, and, so Douglas 
said, this morning too. We 
did not see more than five 
hundred round the bazar this 
afternoon. They can’t have 
gone off to their homes. Where 
have they all got to, and what 
are they waiting here for ? ” 
Distracted though she was, 
she seemed to me to have 
reached by intuition the very 
point on which my own nebu- 
lous suspicions were converging, 
and there came into my mind 
the picture of those two crow- 
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bars that I had just seen still 
sunk deep in the ground. Why 
had they been left there? 
Were they to be used again; 
and if so, how? The Beda, 
with his broken arm, had been 
packed off to hospital. Could 
the Rana be meditating a re- 
sumption of the interrupted 
rite with a substitute, an un- 
blemished substitute, in place 
of the first victim? If s0, 
what fitter substitute could he 
find than the son of the man 
who stood for all that he most 
hated—the man whom, as I 
now saw, he had trapped into 
putting a stop to his first 
intention? If Ronnie were sent 
down that rope and torn to 
pieces by the people, the Rana’s 
crime no doubt would have 
innumerable accomplices, but 
not one of them would dare to 
give him away; and for a 
man in his position what could 
be easier than establishing an 
alibi? His part in the affair 
need never appear at all, and 
if suspicion did rest on him, 
his own conduct that morning 
would tell in his favour. 

These thoughts gave me 
pause, and I _ involuntarily 
halted, while Mrs Langton con- 
tinued her pacing up and down 
the verandah. I had not re- 
joined her when one of the 
men who had come back with 
her mounted the wooden stair, 
and announced that Manjowlie’s 
prime minister was below and 
wished to speak to me. Most 
Indians would be capable of 
seeking an interview with Ga- 
briel on the Day of Judgment 
to discuss their own places 
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among the elect, and I groaned 
at the thought of having to 
see him. However, it was just 
possible that he might have 
come to help; for I knew that 
he hated his master. So I 
bade the man show him up, 
a sluggish-looking, fat-faced, 
powerfully-built fellow of about 
middle age, who puffed a good 
deal from ascending the stair. 
I took him into one of the 
empty rooms. He sat down 
heavily, mopped his brow, and 
began to speak. To my delight, 
what he had to say was very 
much to the point, and he 
came straight to it. 


“TI know where is ‘ Chota 


Sahib,’”’ he said in English. 
“The devil you do! 
is he? ” 
“He is in temple, sleeping. 
Rana Sahib has given afim?} to 
keep him all quiet. 


Where 


Rana 
Sahib wishes to finish bihunda 
ceremony to-night after moon 
rises. Rana Sahib has sent 
Deputy Commissioner Sahib off 
on fool’s errand; now I doing 
same to you.” 

“But Mr Langton had the 
temple searched.” 

“Yes, sir, searched by Rana 
Sahib’s men. What do they 
see when Rana Sahib says, 
‘Not here?’ ” 

“Why are you telling me 
this ? ” 

“Langton Sahib has been 
very kind to me. Besides, I 
do not like that Rana Sahib 
stow young again. All the 
people greatly fear Rana 
Sahib.” 
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“T see. Well, what do you 
propose that we should do ? ” 

“First you tell Memsahib 
what I say to you. I have 
sent already one of your men 
to Langton Sahib to tell him 
to come back. If Rana Sahib 
suspects, he will kill me. That 
is not good. I think better to 
spoil Rana Sahib’s game.” 

His frankness, which showed 
some psychological insight, was 
disarming, and I felt that here 
was an ally whose interests were 
on our side, and on whom we 
could place some reliance. He 
had already risked something 
by making these overtures. 

‘Now you tell Memsahib 
quickly,’”’ he resumed. “‘ Then 
we go out again on fool’s 
errand. When we see Langton 
Sahib come in, then we come 
too and make plan quickly. 
Then I return to temple, say- 
ing you make me go with you 
and go very long way. You 
and Langton Sahib go out 
again with your men.” 

I could think of no better 
alternative. So I ran and told 
Mrs Langton, putting the best 
face I could on the message. 
At the best it was bad enough, 
but perhaps anything was better 
than the torment of complete 
ignorance and uncertainty. She 
took it very bravely. “‘ Ronnie 
is in God’s hands,” she said. 
“TJ will wait here till Douglas 
and you come in. Come as 
soon as you can after it gets 
dark. Meanwhile I will think 
what is best to be done. Now 
go, please.” 





1 Opium. 
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The prime minister and I 
went down the stair, collected 
my search-party from the lower 
regions, and set off on our fool’s 
errand, taking care to choose 
a line from which we could see 
the path along which we ex- 
pected Langton to return. Sure 
enough, soon after sunset he 
and his party emerged from 
the jungle. His way to the 
forest bungalow led through 
the bazar, and we guessed that 
he would dismiss the Manjowlie 
contingent there, and go on 
home with his own men. There 
was no point in our staying out 
longer, for the light was fading 
rapidly. So we too headed for 
the bungalow, and arrived there 
about five minutes after Lang- 
ton. We found him and his 
wife standing together in the 
verandah, and there in the 
gathering darkness we held 
hasty whispered conclave. The 
plan that emerged was largely 
of Mrs Langton’s devising. She 
had been using her wits to 
good purpose while she paced 
the verandah waiting for us 
to come. The substance of it 
was this. All the hill-folk, so 
the prime minister said, knew 
that the bihunda sacrifice was 
to be completed that night, 
though they did not know 
where the victim was to be 
provided from. They would 
all go down to the maidan 
again, but would not start till 
after moonrise. The litters of 
the gods would be carried down 
once more, and last of all would 
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go the Rana of Manjowlie, 
bringing the victim with him. 
There was a point on the way 
down from the bazar where a 
huge rock abutted on the path 
on its upper side. It had a 
deep recess on its far side, the 
side that would be in shade 
from the rising moon. Below 
the path at this point was a 
precipitous slope. Langton and 
I, taking with us such of our 
men as we could trust, if any, 
were to make our way to this 
point quietly before the moon 
rose and lurk in the shadow of 
the great rock. ‘In front of 
Rana Sahib’s litter,” said the 
prime minister, “‘ will walk one 
of Rana Sahib’s men carrying 
little boy, and one who make 
jokes and play flute. Rana 
Sahib always making me walk 
beside litter. But that is very 
narrow place. All will have to 
go singly. I will walk behind 
litter. When you hear flute, 
then you spring out, seize child 
and run—run as quick as you 
ever can uphill. Rana Sahib’s 
men will be behind me. They 
cannot pass in that place. So 
you get start, and after that 
God help you.”’ 

It did not take more than 
a few minutes to fill in the 
main outline of the plan, and 
then the prime minister left 
us to return to his suspicious 
master. Langton and I each 
swallowed a whisky-and-soda, 
and took some biscuits in our 
pockets. How he and his wife 
managed their parting I do 
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not know. For I ran on ahead 
downstairs to rout our weary 
followers and see that their 
lamps were ready. He was 
not long behind me, and off 
we set, knowing that our search 
was futile, but compelled to 
keep our knowledge to our- 
selves. As we went we de- 
bated details. We had to 
decide first what to do with 
our people when the time came 
to lay our ambush. Neither 
of us had a lethal weapon of 
any kind. We had nothing 
but stout sticks, and with these 
we had to be content. This 
was an argument for taking 
some men with us. But we 
finally decided against it. You 
know what a genius the Indian 
has for doing the wrong thing 
when he is set to any unusual 
task, even when he is animated 
by the right spirit. We could 
not afford to make any mis- 
takes. So it was agreed that 
we should stay out, making a 
pretence of search for as long 
a8 we dared, and should then 
number off our men and send 
them back to the bungalow 
under charge of Langton’s head 
servant, with directions that no 
man was to leave the house 
again till we came back. It 
was tedious work that pretence 
of searching while the leaden 
minutes crept by. You can 
imagine perhaps how trying it 
was. But I do not think that 
you or any man could possibly 
imagine how far worse it must 
have been for Mrs Langton 
pacing up and down the ver- 
andah alone. 

At last we thought that the 


time had come, and sent the 
men off home with the lanterns, 
while we two made our way 
quietly through the darkness 
to the path leading down to 
the maidan. We found it with- 
out serious difficulty, and went 
on along it to the great rock, 
where we took up our station 
in the recess. This done, we 
had no more to do except to 
sit still and watch for the light 
of the rising moon. It came 
very gradually. Indeed, we 
were not sure that the moon 
had risen when the first party 
of hill-folk came past us down 
the path. No more came for 
a long time after that. We 
watched the dark shadow that 
was the opposite hill slowly 
take shape and form, while 
every minute felt like an hour. 
Then more and more people 
passed, but they none of them 
thought to cast a glance in our 
direction, and even if they had, 
it was long odds against any 
one spying us. For we were 
in deep shadow, tucked away 
against the rock, and we had 
put mufflers round our necks 
and rubbed earth on our faces 
and hands, so that there should 
be nothing to give our presence 
away. One party had a dog 
with them, who gave us a bad 
fright by halting in front of 
our hiding-place and growling. 
But luckily his master was too 
deep in chat to take any notice, 
and he passed on. Then the 
knots of people became rarer, 
and soon the first god passed 
in his litter, to be followed very 
shortly by the rest. It was a 
hideous sight. The moonlight 
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was now bright enough to let 
us see clearly the sheen of the 
silver images and the outlines 
of their horrid faces and the 
gleam of the gems that made 
their eyes. Now and again a 
thick cloud would pass over 
the moon, and the procession 
would resolve itself into faintly 
seen walking shadow shapes. 
Then out would come the moon 
again and reveal the beastli- 
ness of the spectacle. An old 
tag of Horace fixed itself in 
my mind, and I kept repeating 
to myself— 
*‘Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile 
lignum, 
Quod faber, incertus scamnum fa- 


ceretne Priapum, 


Maluit esse deum.. .” 


and for the life of me I could 
not remember any more. Lang- 
ton, I think, was immersed in 


prayer. I was farther in than 
he was, and I could see the line 
of his jaw against the light. 
But he neither spoke nor moved. 

A whole host of gods had 
gone past, and there was a 
pause in the proceedings, when 
suddenly not far off we heard 
the tootling of that infernal 
flute that had bewitched Ron- 
nie. We waited until we could 
catch the soft pad pad of human 
feet on the stony path. Then 
Langton jumped out first al- 
most on top of a great burly 
rogue who was carrying Ronnie, 
still asleep, in his arms. Lang- 
ton could not use his stick for 
fear of hitting the child. But 
I saw him let out from the 
shoulder with his fist and catch 
the fellow a clip under the jaw 
that would have done credit 
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to Carpentier. Down he went 
on the ground, and in a flash 
Langton had picked up Ronnie, 
and was away up the hillside 
beyond the rock. My business 
was to deal with the flute- 
player and keep him and the 
rest from going in pursuit. 
My man stood gaping, his flute 
still at his lips. I risked crack- 
ing his skull, and let him have 
my stick over his pate as hard as 
I could. He dropped, stunned, 
and I found myself face to face 
with the Rana seated in his 
litter. It was carried by four 
men, two in front and two at 
the back. There were about 
twenty men behind it. But it 
completely blocked the path, 
and there was no way round, 
so no one could come forward. 
But there was no need for me 
to do anything further. I 
said, did I not, that the stocky 
prime minister was an ally to 
be relied on. He was walking 
just behind the litter, and when 
it came to a halt I distinctly 
saw him thrust himself between 
the litter and the upstanding 
rock, and give the latter as 
violent a heave as he could, 
outwards. The litter-bearers, 
to save themselves, perforce let 
go, and over went the Rana— 
perhaps a sixty-foot drop on 
to hard stones below. “ Run, 
Sahib,” whispered the prime 
minister to me in English. 
“T tell people gods make 
bihunda in old fashion their 
own way.” I ran. 

Murder? I don’t know. 
Justifiable homicide I brought 
it in, and I held my peace. 
What would you have done ? 
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Of course once we had got 
Ronnie back to the bungalow 
there was no more danger, 
especially as the Rana was 
dead. Even if he had been 
alive I doubt if he would have 
dared to do anything. But 
he was dead, and all the people 
were delighted at it. So were 
the other Rajahs, and we never 
heard any more about it. The 
litter-bearers held their peace, 
if they knew, and the prime 
minister put about the official 
version that there had been 
an accident. Of course it has 
grown into a legend by this 
time, how the gods sent two 
huge grey apes to make sacri- 
fice of the wicked Rana of 
Manjowlie. I never told Lang- 
ton what I had seen. If I 


had, I do not think that he 
would have made the prime 


minister regent during the long 
minority that followed. He 
made an excellent regent did 
the prime minister, and died 
only the other day, universally 
respected and lamented. By 
Jove! how I have gassed. It’s 
nearly twelve .o’clock. Your 
own fault entirely. 


Tantum Religio. 
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Oh, by the way, I forgot 
to say that that night about 
midnight there came up a 
terrific thunderstorm, one of 
the worst I have ever seen. 
All the people took it as the 
sign of celestial satisfaction, 
as perhaps it was, and forgot 
about their plagues. 

The flute-player? Oh, he 
was a sort of half-mad fellow 
who used to be a hanger-on 
of the Rana’s. He had never 
been altogether accountable for 
his actions, but he was no 
mean musician. The _ hill- 
folk have thick heads, and he 
was not seriously hurt. I 
believe he’s still going. 

And Ronnie? Ronnie got 
over it completely, got over it 
within a month. You see, he’d 
been drugged all the time he 
was in the temple and after, 
and did not know what 
was happening. Ronnie grew 
up into a fine fellow, went 
into a Gurkha regiment, 
and lost an arm at Neuve 
Chapelle. That was Ronnie 
sitting opposite to you at 
dinner this evening. Good 
night. 








THE TWENTIETH PRESIDENT OF ST JOHN 
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AN old book bound in forel, 
the hand-made paper of its 
pages inscribed with the legible 
writing of leisure, will gener- 
ally belie its interesting appear- 
ance and prove a disappoint- 
ment. More than likely some 
industrious pen, guided by an 
unselective mind, will have 
made in it a collection of pious 
or priggish dicta or laboriously 
copied-out extracts from a 
popular didactic work, say Lord 
Chesterfield’s ‘Letters to his 
Son.’ With better luck it may 
turn out to be a cookery book, 
but as the rich variety of those 
ancient recipes is to-day im- 
possible of realisation, the plea- 
sure produced by reading them 
is too abstract to be satisfying. 

This particular volume, how- 
ever, was the exception, and 
it was distinctly encouraging 
to find the accounts on the first 
page headed “‘ Battles, 1744-5.” 
To follow the methods of the 
psycho - analyst, “ Battles” 
suggests fat cheerful words 
like “butler” and “ bursar,”’ 
swollen capons revolving on a 
spit, massive old masonry, oak- 
panelled halls, bright quad- 
rangles—in short, Oxford. The 
entries 


1745 
Oct™ 14 Recd for a fine 0.18.0 
March 7 Paid the Bursar 8. 8.0 
Dec’ 24 Two Oxfd Al- 

manacks 


bear this out. 


0. 2.0 


The accounts 


abruptly cease in August 1758, 
and pass, with a few memo- 
randa of 1760 and 1761, into 
a diary covering five years, 
1768-1772. The mise en scene 
is indeed Oxford, and whatever 
changes time has wrought, the 
climate at least was the same 
then as it is now. All the 
references to the weather have 
the ring of authenticity. 


January 15, 1772. It rained 
most heavily all day, y° 
country quite drowned with 
floods. 

January 16. Y® weather was 
so intolerably severe, with snow 
and deep rain and N E Wind, 
y* yt was no going out 
even in a Chaise. I found 
benefit from the Dumb Bell, 
w°h was all y® exercise I could 


use. 


In the previous year, the 
entries on this subject rise in 
a sort of crescendo of com- 
plaint. 


March 22, 1771. Weather ex- 
cessive sharp. Snow and Hail 
and Gloom. 

March 23. Y® Weather 80 
very sharp, with Frost, Snow, 
and Hail, y' y™ was 10 
possibility of going out m 
the Air. 

March 24. Ye Weather 
sharper than ever, if possible. 

March 25. Y°® weather pierc- 
ing beyond all conception. 
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Fortunately there were men 
to cut wood, sacks of charcoal 
to be had for 2s. 2d., or half 
a chaldron of pit coal for 
£1, 3s. 6d. ; Swaine, the College 
manciple, to supply “‘ wine at 
common room ”’ for 6d., three 
blankets to be bought for 14s., 
or a quilt for 18s., gifts of rum 
sent from Jamaica, Madeira 
wine, or cyder from a friend at 
Hereford to keep out the cold, 
not to speak of Bohea tea at 
7s., and green tea at 188. a 
pound, 

It is not difficult to guess 
the College to which these 
incidents refer when it tran- 
spires that it has a library and 
a garden, which are constantly 
being shown to distinguished 
visitors, and that our diarist 
keeps Laud’s anniversary. At 
least he did in 1769 and 1770, 
when he writes, ‘“‘ Dined in the 
Hall on acct of Laud’s Anni- 
versY which was observed to- 
day, yesterday being Sundy,” 
but in 1771 and 1772 “it was 
so cold I could not dine in the 
Hall,” 

He also twice makes a special 
hote of the company at dinner 
on St John’s Day, and as he 
does not comment on any other 
feast of the Church, it seems 
likely that he only commemo- 
tates St John because he him- 
self is a member of the College 
which Sir Thomas Whyte, citi- 
zen and Alderman of London, in 
1555 obtained license to erect 
and found “to the praise and 
honour of God, the Virgin Mary, 
and St John Baptist” “for 
the learning of the Sciences, 
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of holy Divinity, Philosophy, 
and good Arts.” 

The writer keeps high com- 
pany, partakes of feasts with 
Heads of Houses, is consulted 
about appointments. On April 
28, 1768, he writes, “The 
Apparitors acquainted me of 
my being re-elected to y® Con- 
vocation.” He could hardly 
be less than the principal of a 
college, and is clearly one of 
the eighteenth-century Presi- 
dents of St John’s. Luckily, 
he sometimes got people to 
sign receipts in his account 
book, and these identify him 
as Dr Fry, who died just a 
hundred and fifty years ago, 
and whose career is summarised 
in Foster as— 


“Fry, Thomas s. Thomas, 
of Pipe Lane, Bristol, co. Glou- 
cester, pleb. St John’s Coll., 
matric. 30 June 1732, aged 14 ; 
B.A. 1736, M.A. 1740, B.D. 
1745, D.D. 1750; president 
1757 until his death, 22 Nov. 
1772.” 


His servant, Len Reeves, can 
write, and signs as “ Leon. 
Reeves,’’ so can William Swaine. 
Mrs Eliz. Stevens, the College 
barber, who is recorded on 
January 12, 1770, as dying “ of 
a paralytic disorder after about 
a week’s illness,” is content 
with making her mark. 

There is nothing very lofty 
about the private reflections 
of Dr Fry. Food is frankly 
his real and permanent interest. 
His bills of fare, faithfully re- 
corded, make the mouth accus- 
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tomed to post-war economies 
water. 


Soup Cod 
Fowls Ham Small Pies 
Ch. of Mutton 
Plovers 4 
Blan Manger Tarts Jellies 


Scallep'd-Oysters Hare Macaroni 


or— 
Maekret? 


Chicken Sauces Greens 


Pongue 
Pidgeons 
Asparag. Tartsetc Sweet Breads 
Hot Lobsters 
Olives Raisins and Almonds 


are menus picked out hap- 
hazard; such meals are not 
eaten nowadays. Dr Fry had 
a special weakness for stewed 
pears. 

It is reminiscent of the pot 
and the kettle when, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1770, he writes of his 
particular butt and crony, Dr 
Kelly: “‘Dr Kelly called in 
the morning, talked very fool- 
ishly about the pleasure he 
took in seeing his friends, said 
he thought he should stay a 
good while. W" I asked him 
to dine, he objected to my 
hour as being too late, for y* 
he dined at 2; the poor Man 
is returning fast into his old 
Disorder—and is as much a 
slave as ever to eat & drink- 
ing.” This use of the word 
“disorder ’’ for a moral in- 
firmity would have delighted 
Samuel Butler. 

The President also knew 
something of wines, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1769, reporting of 
the Madeira in the Common 
Room cellar that “it seem’d 
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to have a very good body, but 
was not quite fine in the Glass.” 
But his interest in drink was 
as nothing compared with his 
enthusiasm for food. Secondly 
to this, he revelled in diseases, 
especially those of the gouty 
order. He begins his memo- 
randa for March 1771 with a 
positively dramatic opening: 
“ After a dreadful winter of 
Frost, Snow, &c., I was seiz’d 
with a swell® in my right foot, 
which soon was followed by 
painful symptoms, and proved 
to be the Gout.” He describes 
his complaint with a wealth 
of detail, and is always collect- 
ing prescriptions from friends 
and chance visitors. When Sir 
Roger Newdigate, who was in 
the same year elected one of 
the Members of Parliament 
for the University, called on 
the Doctor on April 14, 1768, 
he says that he ‘“ mentioned 
New combed Jersey as fittest 
to be worn in y® Gout, next 
y® Skin, recommended to Lady 
Newdigate by Dr Addington.” 
On November 19, 1770, Dr 
Berdmore, a St John’s man 4 
little senior to Dr Fry, paying 
a flying visit on his way to 
Northamptonshire, told him 
“yt his Brother had a Dia- 
betes 2 years before he died, 
y' he found benefit from y° 
Bristol water even at y* dis- 
tance.” Mr Hamilton, formerly 
of Merton, to whom Dr Fry 
supplied a curate at £50 per 
annum, or £62 ‘‘ with two ser- 
mons,” pinned his faith to “a 
decoction of Wild Carrot—2 
Sugar Basons in a day sweeten’d 
with capillaire, he said the 
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effects of it were wonderful.” 
Another “had taken parsly 
roots boiled, &¢c., but found 
noth$ so beneficial as drinking 
Toast and water, which, tho’ 
it made him a little low, he 
said was more pleasant to him 
y" wine, or any other liquor.” 
Another found ‘“‘ perfect relief 
in Castile soap, which he took 
in y® quantity of a nutmeg at 
a time.” 

The Doctor had an insatiable 
curiosity to know the ages of 
every one he came across, from 
the College tenants and ser- 
vants to his own colleagues ; 
he was evidently in the habit 
of interrogating them directly 
on the subject. In default of 


this method of obtaining the 
desired information, he does 
abstruse calculations, writing, 
for instance, “‘ R. was M.A. in 
1722, at w° time he must 


have been 8 y*® standing, he 
ent’ y*fore abt 1714, suppos- 
ing him to have been y® 15 
y® old, he will be now—1768- 
1699=69 y™ old” (R. was 
Thomas Randolph, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, 1756-59). 

Dr Fry has a strange habit 
of comparing other people’s 
years with his own, perhaps 
with a presentiment that he 
would not reach old age. 

He would not put himself 
out for simple or gentle, and 
was well versed in the art of 
administering a snub. On Jan- 
uary 18, 1769, ‘“‘ Dr Kelly sent 
David (his servant) to know 
whether he ct have the use 
of my House at Bristol, a 
most absurd proposal, and only 
equal to his silly manner of 
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com’ down there last Summer ; 
I sent word y* y® Beds were 
all taken down, & y® Workmen 
to be there very soon.” On 
April 30, 1772, “‘ rec’ a letter 
from one Atwood a Carp” in 
Broadrow (I think) Westm!: 
wh IT answered, but burnt y® 
letter before I took the direct® 
properly. He talked of some 
reversY Estate of mine at Bath 
Easton, and said he was y°® 
son of one Mary Fry, daughter 
of Will. Fry of Bath Easton, 
who had married his father 
nam’d Atwood. I desired him 
to write no more, and said I 
knew noth® of any of y® Famy 
he mention’d.’’ He makes dras- 
tic comments on his acquaint- 
ance. May 22, 1771: “Dr. 
Brown Heb. Prof. drank Tea 
with me. He had only one to 
attend his Arabic Course. I 
could get him to say nothing 
of Wharton’s Theocritus, which 
he pretended not to have seen, 
or at least not to have read. 
Y* may possibly have been 
really y® case, for he has little, 
or no, taste, and seems in all 
respects to be a low, lick- 
spittle fellow.” On May 2, 
1770, “‘ Dr Kelly called in the 
evening. He was pretty (sub- 
stituted for ‘ very ’) near drunk 
when he came in—drank Coffee, 
was very tiresom, and took 
his leave.” On March 25, 
1772, “‘met with Mr Southby 
of Caswell, as I was out riding, 
he said he w@ drink Tea in 
the event—he came—tired me 
to death with his impertint 
discourse concerning Boucher 
—and his nephew Hayward’s 
losing his election at Merton. 
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Y° W. of Merton drank Tea, 
but went away soon after, y® 
other staid and talked his non- 
sense till 4 after 11.” 

Even the interchange of gifts 
is not carried out without 
acrimony. The presents re- 
ceived by Dr Fry were gener- 
ally edible—a hare, a fine tur- 
bot, some pears, varied by a 
sedum or an offering for his 
collection by the offending Dr 
Brown of a silver medal “ of 
one of y® D. of Brunswic. 
struck in the year 1648 upon 
y® peace of Westphalia, as he 
seem’d to suppose.”’ The Doc- 
tor himself would sacrifice on 
the altar of friendship two pair 
of doves or a “turky and 
chine,” with perhaps a Latin 
sermon for a fillip. These 
interchanges were evidently 
thought out with great pre- 
cision. On May 6, 1768, “ Dr 
Barrington called in the Even- 
ing—made me a present of 
the Magnolia—he took care to 
let me know y* it was worth 
5 or 6 Guineas.” The last 
entry on June 25, 1772, says, 
‘Made Dr G(reen) a pres‘ of 
Hanmer’s Shakespear, £4.4s.0d., 
which I consider as a discharge 
in full for his Tea Kettle & 
all other demands.” 

With such enthusiasms and 
preoccupations, Fry was hardly 
the man to appreciate the 
greatest of his predecessors in 
office, Laud. He even allows 
himself an occasional dig at 
this pious benefactor and second 
founder. On March 26, 1768, 
David Durell, Principal of Hert- 
ford and Vice-Chancellor, drink- 
ing tea with him, “ gave an 
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acct of y® proceedings at Edm! 
H. against y® young Methodists 
as they are called. 6 of whom 
were expell’d, one Higson y* 
V.P. was y® accuser, who, it 
seems, used to read y® Articles 
to y™ as a Tutor, not to 
explain y® sense of y™ accord’ 
to his own judgm* but rather, 
as I understood, to discover 
their Sentim*s like an In- 
quisitor, with a view of in- 
forming against y™ afterwards. 
Y® he did, charged y™ with 
holding particular heterodox 
notions concerning Election, 
Reprobation, &c.—they were 
accused of meeting and ex- 
pounding Scripture in private 
Houses, called in y® Statutes, 
Conventicula. Noth? — else 
charged upon y™ Y°* V.C. 
said y® A.Bp. & Bps. approved 
of y® rigorous proceed’ which 
to me seem’d rather a Star- 
Chamber method. I told him 
so, & thought such Statutes 
ought not to be inforced, they 
savour’d too much of Laud, 
the Lawgiver. Randolph was 
one pitched upon for this High 
Commission business. Ben- 
tham refused, very wisely in 
my opinion. Nowel of St M.H. 
was one of y® Informers, and 
likewise a Judge. Provost of 
Queen’s was another y' sate 
upon y* occasion. The V.C. 
acknowledg’d y* y® characters 
of y® Men were very unexcep- 
tionable in every respect, tho’ 
y° strictest enquiry had been 
made into their conduct. The 
V.C. said he was as great 4 
friend to free Enquiry and y° 
liberty of y® Press as any Man 
whatsoever, but y® Statutes of 
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y° Univ’: he thought, obliged 
him to proceed in y® manner 
—thus is Persecution carried 
on under the masque of Mild- 
ness and Moderation.” 
However, the Methodists did 
not take the blow sitting. On 
May 9 of the same year, “at 
a meeting of the Heads of 
Houses, Mr Welling of Edmund 
Hall appear’d to answer an 
accusation brought agt him by 
one M' Kay, expell’d lately for 
Methodism, who charged him 
with having spoken disrespect- 
fully of y® Miracles of Moses, 
saying to one of y™ y* ‘none 
but a Fool could believe y™.’ 
His Apology was y* he was 
very drunk at y® time when he 
used those expressions, that 
his real sentiments concerning 
y*° miracles were very dif- 
ferent from what he had y™ 
utter’d, but yt he was natu- 
rally prone to dispute, & fre- 
quently on y® wrong side of a 
Question, for y® sake of in- 
vestigating Truth. It was pro- 
posed that he sh? read, and 
sign, a Recantation; declar 
moreover upon Oath, y* he 
never had embraced y® prin- 
ciples he was charged with— 
y' his notions neither are, nor 
ever had been, and (he trusted 
in God) never w4 be, favorable 
to scepticism, and Infidelity, 
&c.—all which he was to de- 
clare in Convocation—I pro- 
posed his being particularly 
asked whether he had any 
Objection to y® words ‘nor 
ever had been,’ to which he 
replied yt he had no objection. 
Y* proceedé I find was in- 
tended to take off in some 
VOL. CCXIII.—NO, MCCLXXXVII. 
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measure y® Odium of what has 
passed in regard to the Expul- 
sion of the Methodists.” 

For all his Protestant sym- 
pathies, Dr Fry gives no sign 
of any antipathy to Catholicism. 
He takes some interest in it, 
possesses a copy of “ M' Black- 
burne’s Book upon y® State of 
Popery,” and when, on June 3, 
1768, there was “a Visit® at 
Witney by the BP of Oxford,” 
he notes that ‘The BP in his 
charge ... discours’d of y® 
State of Popery in y* King- 
dom, so as to make it indeed 
y® Substance of his whole 
Charge—the whole number of 
Papists, he said, amounted to 
68,000 exclusive (inclusive ?) of 
the Metropolis, y® numbers out 
of it computed at 55 or 56,000, 
so y* they supposed 12,000 to 
be contained in London—a 
number smaller y® has usually 
been supposed.” Dr Fry may 
not have been the stuff of 
which martyrs and heroes are 
made, but he has a certain 
English common-sense, and an 
almost modern quality of toler- 
ance which gives us something 
in common with him, even 
after so long a lapse of time. 

In politics, consistently with 
his theological views, but per- 
haps unexpectedly in his posi- 
tion as Head of a college at 
Oxford, he seems to have been, 
if not an active Radical, at 
least a passive sympathiser 
with Wilkes, and his personal 
friend. On February 4, 1769, 
he learns “upon y® whole yt 
Mr W’s affair was y* gen! 
topic of Conversation, and yt 
y® Governm* apprehended 

B 
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much danger from Insurrec- 
tions, &c., & for y* reason a 
number of Soldiers had been 
quarter’d in the Neighbourhood 
of London, under y® pretence 
of having a Review, but, in 
reality, for other purposes.” 
On February 5 he receives 
“an acct of M' Wilkes’ expul- 
sion 219 to 137, Major’ 82; by 
y® same post M' Wilkes sent 
me his address to the Free- 
holders of Middlesex, under a 
cover from S* Jos. Mawbey.” 
On February 18 he has “an 
acct of M* Wilkes’ re-expul- 
sion on y® 17, y® day after 
his Election—y* numbers were 
236 to 89. Majority 147— 
whole number in y® H 325. 
Blackstone made a speech up- 
on y® occasion w° was much 
ridiculed by Alderman Beck- 
ford. Blackstone said y* op- 
posing y® Gospel was opposing 
y® common Law of the King- 
dom. Silvester told me y* 100 
Gen. had enter’d into articles 
to pay M™ Wilkes 12 Guineas 
a piece p annum.” 

March 14. “‘ It was proposed 
in Convoc" whether an Address 
should be presented to the 
King. Majority for it 12. I 
drank Tea with the Rector of 
Exeter—he approv’d of my not 
appearing at any of y® Meet- 
ings for this address, as an old 
friend of M™ W. . . . The Rec- 
tor said he had objected to 
some expressions in y® Address 
w" carried too much asperity 
in y™ ‘Men of abandon’d 
principles & desperate for- 
tunes,’ but they adhered to 
y= notwithstanding. Nowel 
of St Mary Hall drew it up.” 
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On March 15, “The Address, 
after an alteration of some ex- 
ceptionable passages, such as 
‘Men of abandon’d principles 
and desperate Fortunes,’ Blas- 
phemy, &c., passed the Con- 
vocation by a Majority of 9.” 
The next day Dr Fry “ wrote 
to M* Wilkes, under cover to 
S' Jos: Mawbey.”’ 

On the duties of the clergy, 
duties of omission rather than 
commission, he holds the con- 
ventional view. He was an 
absentee incumbent, his col- 
league Mr Chalmers being paid 
£4, 14s. 6d. on October 18, 
1756, “for going to Kirt® 
nine Sundays.” On January 
22 of the same year “a person 
to supply Kirt®” received 
10s. 6d. Dr Fry refused a 
seat on the Bench: on May 
24, 1768, ““ The Master of Ball. 
pressed me much to have my 
name inserted in Y® new Com- 
miss" for y® Peace, but I 
absolutely declined it. Clergy- 
men have no business to con- 
cern y™ selves with Civil affairs, 
& besides y*: I did not care to 
lay myself under obligation to 
y® D. of Marlbor® upon any 
such acc’ he said y® Warden of 
Merton he believ’d would like 
y® appointment —and Durell 
—and Fothergill.” 

In spite of the President's 
inquisitiveness, he does not 
write down gossip to any ex- 
tent. Except for a few entries 
about Dr Kelly’s affaires de 
ceur and the henpecked con- 
dition of another learned doc- 
tor, he repeats nothing of this 
sort. Perhaps he was not 
really greatly interested in his 
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neighbours, and was indeed as 
fond of retirement as one 
of his visitors suggested. On 
April 25, 1770, “Mr Laroon 
called . . . notwithstand® his 
great age, he seemed to have 
all his faculties in great 
perfect™ talked and behaved 
very politely, said he sh4 have 
waited on me oftner, but y* he 
understood I liked retirem* 
wh was, he said, his own 
case likewise.” 

What Dr Fry did in his re- 
tirement is a matter of specula- 
tion. He hardly mentions a 
book in the diary, but in the 
accounts which cover only his 
younger days he has many 
items of payments to “‘ Fletcher 
the bookseller,” not only for 
classical authors, but for a good 
many English and French works. 
There are also :-— 


Aug. 20, 1752. Paid M" Ays- 
cough for a Telescope and 


Hydrost: Ball, £5. 18s. 
More for an improvem* in 
the Telescope 0.5.0 
Dec. 10, 1751. Long’s Astro- 
nomy 00.8.0 
July 20, 1750. Microscope 
02.2.0 
Dec. 21, 1747. Compasses 3.6 
Aug. 23, 1746. Electrical Ex- 
periments 00.1.0 
Nov. 11, 1749. Heb. Gram. 
0.2.0 


His hobby was medals and 
coins. His exercises were rid- 
ing, hunting, and “ringing y® 
Dumb Bell.” 

In spite of his love of soli- 
tude, he could be pleasant on 
occasion. When he went up 
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to London for the Merchant 
Taylors’ Election and “re- 
turned from thence ... in 
company wt 2 Ladies, M*™ 
Brice (or Price) as I think, of 
Bridgwater, & Miss Cole, 
daughter of a Clergyman of 
that name, & Minister of Bridg- 
water,” he made friends, and 
they called the next day to 
see the College. He had also 
other agreeable traits. He 
would lend his books freely, 
advanced money to Mrs Ste- 
vens and Len Reeves, raised 
his servants’ wages when he 
was asked for a rise, gave 
money in charity, used to buy 
flowers, kept his spinnet tuned, 
subscribed to the Music Society, 
and took an interest in a new 
organ. He entertained visitors 
generously, among them, on 
October 27, 1769, General Paoli. 
As a diarist, he has the supreme _ 
virtues of accuracy and neat- 
ness. He always gives the 
year as well as the day of the 
month, and the exact dates 
when he went to Bristol for 
the vacation and when he 
returned to Oxford, together 
with the cost of the journey 
and the transport of goods. 
He sometimes adds homely 
touches, such as that he gave 
a shilling in the collection at 
church, or when they began 
fires, or how they left off 
candles in chapel on February 
25 in 1770 and in March 1 in 
1771, or how he had his scarf 
dyed when he went into mourn- 
ing. 

Dr Fry died on November 
22, 1772, and was buried in 
the churchyard at Clifton be- 
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neath the terse but compre- 
hensive inscription: “In a 
vault beneath this Stone lies 
interred the Body of the late 
Rev. Thomas Fry, D* in Di- 
vinity, President of St John’s 
College, in the University of 
Oxford, who departed this Life 
22 Nov. 1772, aged 56 years.” 
He died intestate, and his 
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“goods chattels and Credits ” 
were administered by Mrs Han- 
nah Lathropp, “the cousin 
german one of the next of 
kin of the said Deceased.” On 
December 2, 1772, Samuel Den- 
nis was elected as Dr Fry’s 
successor, becoming the twenty- 
first President of the College. 
W. HAYTHORNE. 











TURBULENT TABRIZ. 


BY A. C. WRATISLAW, C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E. 


A SERIOUS drawback to resi- 
dence in Northern Persia (it is 
by no means the only one) is, 
or was, the difficulty in getting 
there ; and when, in the autumn 
of 1903, I received my appoint- 
ment as British Consul-General 
in Tabriz, the capital of the 
province of Azerbaijan, where 
the Valiahd or Crown Prince 
of Persia held his court, a 
rather long and troublesome 
journey lay before me. From 
London to Marseilles by rail, 
Marseilles to Batoum on the 
Black Sea by steamer, and 
thence by rail again to Erivan 
in the Caucasus was easy enough 
travelling ; but at Erivan the 
railway came to an abrupt 
termination, and from there 
to the Persian frontier at Julfa 
one had to drive a distance of 
about 120 miles. Fortunately 
for me, I had found at Batoum, 
and about to return to his 
home in Tabriz, an English- 
man, Mr H. F. Stevens, and 
we continued the journey to 
Julfa together. 

The carriage service from 
Erivan was well organised, with 
post-houses every fifteen miles 
or so where horses were changed, 
and where one could find sleep- 
ing accommodation of a rough- 
and-ready description—a plank- 
bed, in fact, in a room liable 


I. 


to be invaded at any moment 
by other travellers. I forget 
whether we stayed two or three 
nights on the road, but what- 
ever it was quite sufficed. 
There are two Julfas, one 
on each bank of the river Aras, 
the Araxes of the ancienis, 
which forms the frontier be- 
tween Russia and Persia. At 
Russian Julfa a Mihmandar, 
or Receiver of Guests, was 
waiting for me, sent by the 
Valiahd to conduct the newly- 
arrived Consul from the frontier 
of his province to the capital, 
in accordance with established 
custom, and into his hands 
Stevens now consigned me for 
the remainder of the journey. 
The Mihmandar, Satour 
Khan, was a little Armenian 
of mature years enjoying the 
rank of General in the Persian 
service, though a very obvious 
civilian. Ages ago he had been 
taken to England as hanger- 
on to some Persian Mission, 
which gave him occasion to 
pick up a slight knowledge of 
the language and something to 
talk about for the rest of his 
life. Polite and attentive 
though he was, in the course 
of time his descriptions of 
London and Brighton, both of 
which places I had visited 
myself, tended to become a 
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source of tedium rather than 
entertainment. 

There was then no bridge 
over the Aras, and one crossed 
on a species of ferry-boat at- 
tached to a wire rope. When 
the river was low, as now, this 
offered a safe enough method 
of crossing, but in a flood the 
rope has been known to break 
and the ferry-boat to sail down 
the rapid river to perdition 
with its occupants. On the 
Persian side a fine white led 
horse, with gold trappings, from 
the Valiahd’s stable, was wait- 
ing, and on this I had to mount 
and ride a couple of hundred 
yards—not that I in the least 
wanted to, but because prece- 
dent so demanded. This ani- 
mal, having accomplished its 
mission, was led solemnly be- 
hind the carriage the rest of 
the way to Tabriz. 

It being too late to make a 
start, we remained that night 
in Persian Julfa, and set out 
next morning, Satour Khan and 
I, in the Valiahd’s carriage 
drawn by four horses, each with 
his tail dyed red, the proud 
prerogative of the Imperial 
family. Progress was extremely 
slow, as the road could nowhere 
be called good, and the coach- 
man was too wary a man to 
take any risks with the Valiahd’s 
horses. Stevens soon gave us 
up as hopeless, and went on 
ahead in his light carriage, 
leaving me to the somewhat 
boring society of Satour Khan. 

From Julfa to Tabriz is 
only eighty miles, yet we 
stopped four nights on the 
way. All arrangements were 
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in the hands of Satour Khan, 
as I was the guest of the 
State; but I must confess 
to feeling a little surprised 
that the hospitality accorded 
me should have been so dis- 
tinctly on the meagre side. 
The Mihmandar himself re- 
cognised the fact, and was 
profuse in apologies. He had, 
he said, been misled at Tabriz 
by lying accounts of the re- 
sources of Russian Julfa. He 
was told that provisions of 
all sorts could be obtained 
there in abundance, otherwise 
he would have laid in before 
starting a stock of the little 
luxuries which he knew from 
his experience of England were 
essential to the comfort of an 
Englishman. Julfa proved ab- 
solutely barren, and no one 
could be more sorry than him- 
self that in consequence the 
commissariat was undoubtedly 
defective. 

The matter was explained 
when I subsequently learned 
the events which preceded 
the despatch of a Mihmandar 
to meet me. It had been 
agreed that the mission could 
be carried out in a seemly 
manner for 250 tomans, about 
fifty pounds, which was i 
fact a reasonable sum. But 
there was less unanimity re- 
garding the source from which 
the fund should be obtained. 
The Valiahd held that as he 
provided the carriage and horses 
it was up to the merchants to 
find the cash. The merchants 
submitted with all due defer- 
ence that it was not their 
affair at all. Eventually, in a 
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laudable spirit of compromise, 
each side provided half, and 
250 tomans were handed to 
Satour Khan to defray our 
expenses. From this sum he 
forthwith deducted 125 tomans 
as his ‘‘ Modakhul,” or com- 
mission, and thus had only 
the same amount left for the 
horses’ fodder, the cost of 
lodging, and food for the party 
both going and coming—a ra- 
ther tight fit. 

The wearisome drive came 
to an end at last, and early 
in the afternoon of the fifth 
day Tabriz was in sight. It 
is the kindly custom of the 
country that residents should 
ride out to meet and console 
@ newcomer, and my caval- 
cade soon swelled to respect- 
able proportions as the staff 
of the British Consulate, mem- 
bers of the British and Ameri- 
can colonies, and led-horses 
sent by the foreign Consuls 
joined up. Before entering 
Tabriz the road crosses the 
Aji Chai, or Bitter river (a 
title it deserves, for the water 
is quite undrinkable), and here 
an ordeal awaited me, of which 
fortunately Stevens had given 
me warning. On the bank of 
the stream a large tent and a 
small tent were pitched, the 
former for the officials and 
notables of the town to receive 
me in, and the latter to hide 
my blushes while I changed 
into uniform. It is not pleasant 
to sit in fancy dress and be 
stared at by a score or more 
of strange aliens while one 
drinks sherbet, which may or 
may not contain a dangerous 
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dose of typhoid germs; but 
it had to be endured. When 
refreshments had been con- 
sumed and compliments ex- 
changed, we set out again, 
Satour Khan and his prisoner 
in the state carriage, and the 
rest of the suite following. 
The other side of the Aji 
river the straggling outskirts 
of Tabriz begin, but our destin- 
ation in the Christian quarter 
was a couple of miles farther 
on. Clouds of dust raised by 
the procession obscured the 
view, but from time to time 
I caught sight of small shops, 
squalid mud-houses, and groups 
of inhabitants collected to gaze 
at the circus. At the entrance 
to the town proper we were 
joined by a score of Persian 
farashes on foot, clad in black, 
who marched two and two 
sedately in front of us, giving 
quite a funereal appearance to 
the cortége. Just when I was 
beginning to abandon all hope 
of ever arriving, the carriage 
drew up before a gateway in 
a narrow street, and from the 
Royal Arms over it I recog- 
nised that this must be the 
British Consulate, and that 
the tedious journey was fin- 
ished. Not that I was yet free 
to change and wash the dust 
off my person. Satour Khan 
and those of the notables who 
had remained faithful to the 
last (for some had tactfully 
dropped out before this) had 
to be invited in to partake of 
refreshments, and another hour 
passed before they left me to 
myself. 

It is not to be supposed that 
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because fifty pounds were pro- 
vided to defray the expense 
of my journey from the fron- 
tier, I myself escaped scot- 
free. This was far from being 
the case. Coachmen, grooms, 
servants, farashes, and in fact 
every one with the slightest 
claim to recognition, had to 
receive al appropriate acknow- 
ledgment—not excepting Gen- 
eral Satour Khan, to whom 
not less than ten pounds could 
be offered ; and the total dis- 
bursements for largesse came 
to between forty and fifty 
pounds. On subsequent occa- 
sions the same trip, made un- 
officially, cost about a quarter 
of this sum, all expenses in- 
cluded. 

Tabriz was an exception to 
the general rule of the Con- 
sular Service in that an official 


residence was provided, so I 
was spared the trouble of house- 
hunting. Scores of years ago 
this had been the summer 
resort of the British Legation 


in Teheran, which, in days 
of greater independence and 
leisure, had been wont to mi- 
grate there bodily in order to 
escape the heat of the capital. 
It was a large and rambling 
place built round three separate 
courtyards, with stabling for a 
dozen horses, and accommoda- 
tion for nearly twice that num- 
ber of humans; and though 
over a hundred years old—a 
considerable age for a house in 
Persia—was still perfectly hab- 
itable. The main court was 
more than sufficient for my 
own use and the offices, and 
the rest of the building re- 
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mained shut up until an escort 
of six Indian cavalrymen was 
attached to the Consulate as a 
counterpoise to the Cossacks 
at the Russian Consulate; and 
even then, after quarters were 
assigned to them, there were 
several rooms to spare. 

My first duty after arrival 
was to present myself to the 
Valiahd. A curious point about 
the ceremonial observed on 
this occasion was that I was 
expected to keep my cocked 
hat on during the audience. 
The custom of the Persians, 
as of other Moslems, is never 
to uncover the head except in 
domestic privacy, and to this 
habit the foreign Consul on a 
first visit to the Valiahd had 
to conform. On _ subsequent 
occasions one was free to follow 
the European instinct and bare 
the head when indoors. An- 
other Persian habit, that of 
taking off the boots when 
entering a house, had before 
this led to a serious difference 
between the foreign representa- 
tives at Teheran and the Shah. 
His Imperial Majesty was of 
opinion that they should not 
only wear their hats when re- 
ceived in audience, but should 
also appear in their stockinged 
feet. The Diplomats, while 
willing to keep their hats on 
to please the Shah, clung pas- 
sionately to their boots. In 
the end it was agreed that they 
should arrive with galoshes 
over their boots, and shed 
these on entering the palace, 
thus satisfying the prejudices 
of both parties to the con- 
troversy. It is in such in- 
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genious compromises that 
Diplomacy excels, and justifies 
the high salaries paid to its 
exponents. 

The personality of the Valiahd 
was not impressive. A short 
square figure already inclining 
to obesity, a heavy, not to 
say sullen, expression, and a 
shy awkward manner were dis- 
advantages unredeemed by any 
compensating qualities either 
of head or heart. Up to this 
time there had been no cir- 
cumstances in the province he 
administered really to test his 
capacities as Governor, but he 
had already managed to ac- 
quire the reputation of being 
cruel and grasping, and was 
decidedly unpopular among his 
subjects. On almost every 
occasion on which we met he 
seemed so ill at ease that 
there could be little pleasure in 


the interview, and this was 
particularly the case when I 
made my bow for the first 


time. It was a relief to get 
it over, and no doubt tbe 
Valiahd was just as pleased to 
be rid of me. 

The Consular body had next 
to be called upon: no very 
arduous task, since there were 
only a Russian Consul-General 
and French and Turkish Con- 
suls besides myself. The Rus- 
sian, Pokhitonow, was an older 
man than the rest of us, had 
been long in Persia, and was 
thoroughly imbued with the 
principles and prejudices of the 
old Russian régime. Regard- 
ing Azerbaijan as an offshoot 
of the Caucasus and almost 4 
Russian province, he found it 
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hard to tolerate the claims of 
other Powers to be on an 
equality there with Russia. 

The French Consul whom I 
found at Tabriz did not stay 
long, and was succeeded by 
M. Nicolas, the son of a Persian 
scholar, well known as the au- 
thor of a dictionary and as the 
translator of Omar Khayy4m, 
and himself no mean orientalist. 
He came from the French Lega- 
tion at Teheran, and so escaped 
an official reception at the 
frontier. He was a jovial com- 
panion and an excellent col- 
league. It took some time to 
get accustomed to the presence 
of a Turkish Consul, as there 
were, of course, none in the 
Ottoman Empire where my 
lines had hitherto been laid. 
There was nothing especially 
noticeable about the two who 
were posted to Tabriz in my 
time. They were correct pre- 
sentable persons, who, though 
Mussulmans in a Mussulman 
country, considered themselves 
just as much foreigners as the 
rest of us, and associated with 
the Europeans in preference to 
the native community. One of 
the two brought his wife to 
Tabriz, and gave a great shock 
to native ideas of etiquette by 
allowing her to accompany him 
for walks. She was always 
veiled, but a good Moslem had 
no business to appear out of 
doors with his spouse like a 
shameless Christian. 

The foreign community was 
fairly large for so out-of-the- 
way a place, the Russian and 
Turkish naturally the most 
numerous elements. <A large 
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French Catholic establishment 
furnished a considerable con- 
tingent of priests and sisters 
of charity, while French science 
was represented by the Valiahd’s 
doctor and veterinary surgeon, 
besides a chemist and a school 
teacher or two. The American 
colony consisted entirely of 
missionaries with their families, 
and teachers belonging to the 
mission schools, who, in the 
absence of a United States 
Consul, were, as usual, under 
British protection. Then there 
were a compact little body of 
Belgians, lent by their Govern- 
ment to manage the Persian 
Customs. A small sprinkling 
of Italians and Greeks, and a 
few Swiss in the employ of a 
Manchester firm, made up the 
tale of foreigners. 

The British colony, small but 
select, comprised the higher 
officials of the Imperial Bank 
of Persia, the staff of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Office, the 
Stevens family, and my old 
Erzeroum friend, Dr Aslanian, 
who had fled from Turkey in 
search of the tranquillity which 
Asia Minor refused him, and 
which, as the event proved, he 
was not for very long to enjoy 
in Persia. The Imperial Bank 
furnished two and sometimes 
three Englishmen, as did the 
Telegraph; but these went 
and came in the natural course 
of their business, and the per- 
manent mainstay of the com- 
munity was Stevens. As a rule, 
the British merchant in these 
remote places bears a high 
reputation, and it is on him 
as much as on anything that 
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our prestige rests; but I have 
never met one more esteemed 
and trusted by the natives 
than was Stevens. When the 
Consul was absent, he or his 
son Charles was always put in 
charge of the Consulate; and 
eighteen months after my arri- 
val the latter was appointed 
honorary Vice-Consul, so that 
there might be some one to 
carry on when I was called, as 
frequently happened, to other 
parts of the province. 

Most of these foreigners were 
on good enough terms, though 
naturally the missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, kept 
to some extent to themselves, 
while the Russian Consulate 
was a thing almost entirely 
apart. There were hardly 
enough of us to maintain a 
social club; and in winter, 
when such an institution would 
have been most useful, people 
preferred to stay at home, 
particularly at night. But we 
had a tennis club with two 
courts, and, for the benefit 
mainly of the Swiss element, 
a skittle alley attached. From 
the time the snow melted in 
the spring until its reappear- 
ance at the beginning of winter 
the tennis court was the general 
rendezvous of the foreign com- 
munity, those who did not 
care for the more active game 
solacing themselves with bridge 
in the open air or skittles. 
The management of the tennis 
club was kept in the hands of 
the’ Britishers, its founders, 
who were careful to ensure 
that they and their avowed 
supporters—e.g., the Swiss and 
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Italians—were sure of a ma- 
jority when it came to voting. 
A really international club is 
sure to be torn asunder sooner 
or later by internal squabbles. 
Nobody had any exact idea 
regarding the population of 
Tabriz, as no census had ever 
been taken. Patriotic Persians, 
wishing to impress one with 
the importance of the town, 
estimated it as high as half a 
million—obviously a wild ex- 
aggeration; but the general 
estimate was something over 
two hundred thousand. The 
place certainly covered an enor- 
mous extent of ground, as the 
great majority of the houses 
had only one storey; most 
were built round a courtyard, 
and many boasted of gardens. 
Squares and open spaces were 
numerous, while before the 
town ended extensive orchards, 
planted with almond and apri- 
cot trees, began. A European 
town covering the same area 
would probably contain more 
than double the population. 
Such streets as had any pave- 
ment at all were paved with 
cobble - stones; but for the 
most part the native mud 
prevailed, and this in dry 
weather crumbled into a very 
penetrating dust. Apart from 
the extensive bazaars, which 
were the pride of Tabriz, the 
streets generally presented a 
doleful appearance, with blank 
walls on either side and no 
windows opening on them, lest 
the indelicate passer-by might 


peep through them into women’s | 


apartments. 
For two or three weeks in 


the spring, when the fruit trees 
were in blossom and the orchards 
gay with pink-and-white flowers, 
Tabriz looked almost pretty, 
but for the rest of the year 
it was just the ordinary drab 
Oriental city lying in an arid 
plain, and half surrounded with 
still more arid mountains. The 
one outstanding landmark 
which the town possessed was 
the Ark, or citadel, a square 
brick edifice of imposing height 
and bulk, but rapidly falling 
into ruin, and no longer pos- 
sessing any military import- 
ance except as an arsenal and 
storehouse. From the top of 
the Ark it had been customary 
to hurl to the ground women 
whose conduct called for public 
reprobation, but such an execu- 
tion had not taken place for 
several years past. According 
to a tradition current in the 
town, an erring lady once thus 
precipitated from aloft was 
preserved by her voluminous 
garments, which acted as a 
parachute, and enabled her to 
*plane down cmmereiters to 
the ground. 

Although Tabriz is the second 
town in Persia as regards popu- 
lation and the first in com- 
mercial importance, the Persian 
language is not spoken there. 
The Mongol conquerors of the 
fourteenth century imposed 
their tongue on the north of 
Persia, and from Erivan nearly 
to Kazvin the language of the 
Mussulmans is still a Turkish 
or Tartar dialect. Persian re- 
mains the official language in 
Azerbaijan and the only one 
which is written, but the natives 
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of the province speak Turkish 
as their mother tongue. Any 
one who goes to school, a small 
minority, learns Persian: but 
he learns it as a foreign lan- 
guage. 

The Azerbaijanee differs from 
the genuine Persian almost as 
much in character as he does 
in language. Persians may be 
deficient in all the moral quali- 
ties which the European is 
taught to respect, but they 
are light-hearted and humor- 
ous, polite, hospitable, and ami- 
able in their private relations. 
The Persian Turk, on the con- 
trary, is distinguished by a 
sullen dourness which renders 
him altogether unattractive. 
His bigotry in matters of re- 
ligion is proverbial. He objects 
on principle to foreigners and 
Christians of all sorts, will re- 
fuse to partake of food pre- 
pared by them, or even to 
drink out of a glass which has 
been used by a Christian. It 
was until recently the custom 
to drive all the Armenians out 
of the Tabriz bazaars in wet 
weather, lest moisture from their 
garments should contaminate 
good Moslems who might acci- 
dentally rub shoulders with 
them. 

Arriving as I did in October, 
hardly a month of fine weather 
remained before the snow fell. 
Tabriz stands between four and 
five thousand feet above sea- 
level, and, barring Erzeroum, 
is the coldest place I have 
known. The snow lies from 
November until April, and be- 
tween these months the ther- 
mometer is constantly below 
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freezing-point, and often below 
zero. But the climate, though 
severe, is healthy and invigor- 
ating both in winter and sum- 
mer, and it was on account of 
its reputation for salubrity that 
Zobeideh, the skittish wife of 
Haroun al Raschid, whose 
pranks we read of in the 
*‘ Arabian Nights,’ selected Tab- 
riz as her summer refuge from 
the heat of Baghdad. 

The winter, though innocu- 
ous, was certainly dull. The 
choice of walks or rides was 
strictly limited. One might go 
along the Julfa road, or the 
Teheran road, or the Maragha 
road, but in no case could the 
open country be reached with- 
out first passing through a 
couple of miles of town— 
muddy, dusty, or frost-bound 
according to season ; and even 
when outside the prospect was 
unattractive in the extreme. 
The almost total absence of 
trees is one of the chief char- 
acteristics of the countryside 
in Persia, at least in North 
Persia. Streams are rare, and 
the mountains so bleak and 
desolate that there is little 
temptation to take one’s walks 
abroad. The roofs of the 
houses, where many people 
took their exercise, offered quite 
as interesting a prospect as the 
open country. In short, one 
soon learned in Tabriz the 
meaning of the word hiberna- 
tion. 

The personnel of the British 
Consulate-General was perhaps 
on a larger scale than the work 
of the post required, but in 
Persia a man’s importance is 
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reckoned by the number of his 
hangers-on, and a Consul has 
to conform to local custom or 
lose consideration. We had 
three Mirzas, or secretaries, 
corresponding to Dragomans in 
Turkey. Then there were two 
Ghulams, who performed the 
functions of the Turkish Cavass, 
with the difference that they 
were mounted. The senior of 
the two held the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the Persian Army, 
and in private life was a corn 
merchant. Besides my escort 
of Sowars, it was the custom 
of the Persian Government to 
detail Topjis, artillerymen, to 
guard foreign Consulates, and 
I had four of these unfortu- 
nates established in the lodge 
at the entrance to the house, 
where they drank tea from 
morning to night, and aided 
the Ghulams to usher in visitors. 
Elderly, poorly clothed, and 
half- starved, they thought 
themselves lucky to receive the 
subsidy of three tomans per 
month which the Consulate 
paid them. By the time their 
army pay had filtered through 
the hands of their colonel and 
his paymaster, it is improbable 
that enough remained to de- 
fray their libations of tea, 
though tea was cheap enough. 

Military life in Persia was 
a hard one, and the rule seemed 
to be, once a soldier always a 
soldier. I have noticed at a 
review greybeards of sixty 
or seventy marching side by 
side with boys of fifteen, all 
looking equally miserable and 
mcompetent. Not that these 
warriors do not at times show 
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themselves men of resource. 
When Viscount Downe was 
sent to Teheran in 1903 with 
a mission to invest Muzaffer 
ed Din Shah with the Garter, 
he had occasion one day to 
call on the Minister for War, 
but omitted to send _ before- 
hand the customary notice of 
his intention. No one ex- 
pected him, and he found at 
the door one solitary Topji, a 
soldier of some experience, who 
knew that it was up to him 
to present arms to so dis- 
tinguished a visitor. Unfortu- 
nately he had no weapon of 
any sort or kind, but, nothing 
daunted, he rushed indoors, 
picked up the leg of a table 
(there is no lack of broken 
furniture in a Persian house), 
and gallantly presented this at 
the admiring Colonel of the 
10th Hussars. 

It was fortunate that few 
questions between British sub- 
jects and natives arose in Tab- 
riz, for the machinery for set- 
tling them was of the roughest. 
In this respect there is a con- 
siderable difference between the 
conditions prevailing in Turkey 
and Persia. In Turkey you 
have abundance of excellent 
laws: the difficulty is to get 
them applied. In Persia there 
are no laws at all worth speak- 
ing of. In case of a dispute 
between a foreigner and a 
native which the parties are 
unable to settle alone, the 
Karguzar — representative of 
the Persian Foreign Office— 
and the Consul had to meet 
and fight the matter out. Our 
Karguzar was quite a civilised 
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person, albeit corrupt, and 
though entirely devoted to Rus- 
sian interests, desired intensely 
to become one day Persian 
Minister to Great Britain. The 
ambition was never realised, 
but it made him anxious to 
be on good terms with British 
officials, and as he was by 
nature friendly and obliging 
we got on very well. 

Foreigners were under the 
jurisdiction of their Consuls. 
An Order in Council existed 
for the discipline of British 
subjects, but so exemplary was 
the conduct of our little com- 
munity that it never had to be 
invoked. 

Much of the work of the 
Consulate arose from the rivalry 
between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia in Persia. Whatever move 


the one Power made, the other 


at once did its best to counter. 
The British and Russian Lega- 
tions in Teheran watched one 
another’s doings with extreme 
jealousy, and the Consuls 
throughout the country imi- 
tated their leaders to the best 
of their ability. So far as 
Azerbaijan was concerned, we 
were sadly handicapped, and 
it was particularly unfortunate 
that the future Shah should 
reside in a province whose 
frontier marched with that of 
Russia, and where the out- 
ward and visible signs of Rus- 
sian power were manifest at 
his very door, whereas it was a 
far cry to the Persian Gulf, 
where alone Great Britain could 
bring effective pressure to bear. 
I do not suppose that the 
Valiahd had any real affection 
for Russia, but he was cer- 
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tainly more in awe of her than 
he was of us, and I could 
never feel much confidence in 
his protestations that when 
Shah his one object would be 
to hold the balance even be- 
tween the two rivals. 

If Tabriz itself was placid 
enough for the time being, 
outlying portions of my dis- 
trict soon provided a certain 
amount of excitement. In 
March 1904 Mr Labaree of the 
American Mission at Urmia 
was brutally murdered while 
returning from Khoi after es- 
corting a lady member of the 
Mission part of her way home. 
Majd es Sultaneh, the Persian 
official in charge of that part 
of the frontier, investigated 
the case with much more energy 
and intelligence than can usu- 
ally be expected, and obtained 
fairly conclusive proof that 
the perpetrators of the crime 
were a half-demented and 
wholly blackguard descendant 
of the Prophet, Seyid Gafar 
by name, and certain leading 
men of the Begzadeh clan of 
Kurds living in Dasht, some 
fifteen miles south-west of Ur- 
mia. The Seyid had a grudge 
against the missionaries, who 
had been the cause that we 
had demanded his arrest on 
account of the murder by him 
during the winter of a Nes- 
torian, naturalised in Canada ; 
and though the efforts of the 
Persian authorities to capture 
him had been of the most 
languid description, the poor 
fellow had undoubtedly been 
put to a certain amount of 
inconvenience thereby, and in 
the end had taken up his abode 
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with the Kurds. These gentle- 
men had also reason to be 
dissatisfied with the mission- 
aries. In the summer of 1903 
a dispute arose between them 
and some neighbouring Chris- 
tian villages over grazing rights, 
in the course of which they 
had occasion to burn a couple 
of villages and kill half a score 
or so of men, finally laying 
siege to the large and populous 
village of Mawana, not more 
than ten miles from the town 
itself. Before they could take 
it, the missionaries got in an 
appeal to Stevens, then in 
charge of the Consulate at 
Tabriz, and through his efforts 
the Valiahd sent a force to 
raise the siege, and the Kurds 
had to withdraw with their 
predatory instincts only par- 
tially satisfied. 

There was also reason to 
believe that the chief Mujtehid 
of Urmia, Mirza Hussein Agha, 
who objected strongly to mis- 
sionaries on religious grounds, 
had been so far implicated in 
the affair that he had kept 
the Kurds advised of Mr Laba- 
ree’s movements, and so en- 
abled them to lay a successful 
ambush for him. 

When the incident was re- 
ported to Teheran, the British 
and American Legations at 
once clamoured for the arrest 
of the criminals, but without 
any immediate result, except 
that the Kurds got uneasy, 
and requested Seyid Gafar to 
tfemove himself elsewhere. He 
accordingly roamed about the 
district, giving out that he 
Would kill at sight any mis- 
Sionary he might meet. This 


and the hostile attitude of the 
Kurds rendered it dangerous 
for the missionaries to go about 
their business outside the town, 
and inspired them with natural 
apprehensions. Accordingly, 
early in May, I was sent to 
Urmia to afford them what 
comfort my presence could in- 
spire, and at the same time 
to encourage the local author- 
ities to greater activity. 

Urmia is about eighty miles 
from Tabriz as the crow flies, 
but the lake of that ilk inter- 
venes, and makes the journey 
round quite double the dis- 
tance. It took me five days 
in a carriage to get there, and 
I was glad enough to reach 
the English Mission. In this 
hospitable abode I was destined 
to pass five months on this my 
first visit, and two years in all, 
almost as long as in my own 
home. 

It was not very difficult to 
convince the Governor, Haji 
Nizam ed Dowleh, a fat and 
futile functionary of middle 
age, that the time for action 
had arrived, and that in his 
own interest he must do some- 
thing. Within a couple of 
weeks he was able to announce 
with pardonable elation that 
he had caught Seyid Gafar. 
At the same time he delicately 
congratulated me that, my mis- 
sion now being accomplished, 
I could return to Tabriz. Great 
was his disappointment that I 
was unable to act on this hint, 
and had to inform him that we 
regarded the Seyid’s Kurdish 
accomplices as even more 
worthy of punishment than 
himself, and that I should have 
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to remain in Urmia until they 
were suitably dealt with. 

For the moment it remained 
to make sure that some ordinary 
criminal was not being foisted 
on us in place of the Seyid, as 
this was a ruse which would 
at once suggest itself to any 
experienced Persian official. He 
was therefore produced before 
me, heavily manacled, a not 
very impressive figure, and with 
nothing particularly villainous 
in his appearance, and I duly 
identified him by a scar he 
was known to have on his 
hand. In due course they 
forwarded him to Teheran, and 
condemned him to imprison- 
ment for life, for it would have 
been too much to expect the 
Government to incur the odium 
involved in the execution of 
a Seyid. Anyhow, it did not 


much matter, for he died in 

prison after a year or two. 
The punishment of the Beg- 

zadehs presented a much more 


difficult problem. The tribe 
could put several hundred 
armed men into the field, there 
was no knowing what other 
tribes might join in if they 
were attacked, and their lair 
was only a step from the 
Turkish frontier. It is no 
wonder that the Persian Gov- 
ernment hesitated to send an 
expensive expedition to chastise 
them before exhausting its usual 
methods of cajolery and treach- 
ery. Meanwhile I stayed on, 
hoping rather against hope that 
the Kurds would eventually 
meet with their deserts, and 
rather enjoying the change of 
surroundings. 

On my arrival in the English 
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Mission the Governor was 50 
kind as to station four Persian 
soldiers at the gate as a pro- 
tection. The guard, of course, 
received a small gratuity for 
their services, and, presumably 
in order to allow as many as 
possible to benefit thereby, was 
changed every twenty - four 
hours. As the Governor’s re- 
sources only allowed him to 
provide four sets of uniform 
in fair repair, the outgoers had 
to strip before the incomers 
could be suitably garbed, a 
novel and interesting military 
ceremony. Before long these 
were replaced by four Sikh 
Sowars detached from the Brit- 
ish Legation in Teheran, who 
remained until I returned to 
Tabriz. 

Even with a reliable escort 
it was not considered prudent 
to go any distance from the 
town and off the beaten track 
so long as our feud with the 
Kurds lasted, and time was apt 
to hang rather heavy on the 
hands of an idler in the seclu- 
sion of the English Mission, 
where everybody else had his 
regular occupation. 

In October, the Labaree case 
having meanwhile made no 
further progress, I had to re- 
turn hurriedly to Tabriz to 
meet Sir Arthur Hardinge, the 
British Minister, who was pass- 
ing through on his way t0 
England. He stayed a fort- 
night, but his visit was spoiled 
by a terrible outbreak of 
cholera. As soon as matters 
began to look serious, the 
Valiahd and his Court natu- 
rally bolted to a retreat in the 
country some distance away, 
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which was highly inconvenient, 
as the Minister had important 
matters to discuss with His 
Imperial Highness. 

Before the Labaree case was 
finally allowed to drop it caused 
me to travel by carriage or on 
horseback over five hundred 
miles, and to remain absent 
from my own house for nearly 
a year, besides costing the tax- 
payer about fifteen hundred 
pounds; but I think that the 
greatest inconvenience of all, 
so far as I was personally 
affected, arose when Majd es 
Sultaneh took asylum in the 
British Consulate. 

It will generally be found 
that in autocratic countries, 
where the small man has no 
legal rights to speak of, some 
custom grows up to mitigate 
to a slight extent his painful 
situation. In Persia the sys- 
tem of “bast,” or asylum, 
was the only means whereby 
the oppressed could do some- 
thing to right, or at least to 
call public attention to, his 
grievances. Of course “ bast ”’ 
was taken with some one of 
higher rank or more influence 
than the taker; sometimes, 
in extreme cases, with the 
oppressor himself, who was 
thus put on his honour, so to 
speak, to modify his course of 
conduct. A foreign Consulate 
was an admirable place of 
asylum if you could get in, 
or the house of any foreigner. 
The offices of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph Company were 
favourite resorts, and simple- 
minded people have been known 
im aN emergency to embrace a 
telegraph-pole under the mis- 
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taken impression that they 
found asylum by doing so. 
The refusal of bast to any one 
with a legitimate grievance 
would be an affront to public 
opinion, which rarely hap- 
pened. 

When the Labaree indemnity 
was mooted, it was intimated 
to the Valiahd that he would 
be expected to reimburse the 
Teheran Government by col- 
lecting the amount locally. 
This peeved him considerably, 
and, looking about for a scape- 
goat, he found one in the per- 
son of Majd es Sultaneh. The 
over-zealous functionary was 
summoned to Tabriz, and in- 
troduced to the presence of 
the Valiahd, who explained to 
him that his proper course 
would have been, when the 
murder of Mr Labaree was re- 
ported, to catch the first beggar 
he could find roaming about 
the country, and bring his 
head in as that of the assassin, 
thus avoiding all the trouble 
which ensued. To point the 
moral, he boxed the culprit’s 
ears, fined him a thousand 
pounds, and dismissed him with 
the assurance that this was 
only a modest instalment of 
what was reserved for him. 

Majd, fearing with reason 
for his property and possibly 
his life, concluded that he had 
better take bast in the British 
Consulate. It was out of the 
question to refuse him, for all 
his trouble arose from zeal 
over an American affair, and 
as in the public eye Britishers 
and Americans were one, our 
prestige would have suffered 
enormously by the abandon- 
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ment of a friend in his need. 
Accordingly he was installed 
as a guest in the Consulate, 
being perfectly safe while on 
my premises, but had he ven- 
tured out he would by the 
rules of the game have become 
lawful prize to the Valiahd. 

Obviously this was not a 
situation to be prolonged in- 
definitely, for even a _ well- 
mannered and unobtrusive 
guest as my luckless basti 
proved to be could not fail 
to become something of an 
incubus in the long-run. What 
he himself suggested was to 
get permission to leave Persia 
and settle in Tiflis, while put- 
ting his landed property in 
the district of Urmia out of 
the reach of the Valiahd. The 
second desideratum could be 
attained by a fictitious transfer 
of the property to a British 
subject, say Stevens, provided 
the approval and support of 
the British Minister were ob- 
tained. Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
from whom and his successors 
in my time a Consul could 
always rely on sympathy and 
support when in a hole, at 
once consented, and the trans- 
fer to Stevens’ name was car- 
ried through without much 
trouble. To get its owner out 
of the country was not so 
easy. Doubtless we could have 
escorted him to the Russian 
frontier without much fear of 
interference; but there was 
always a slight risk, and be- 
sides, under the circumstances, 
it was his due to leave with 
honour and not to make a 
furtive exit. 

As the origin of his diffi- 
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culties was a purely American 
affair, I naturally enough ex- 
pected the American Minister 
to help him out of them. But 
the reply to my request for 
aid was a curt refusal, on the 
ground that he made it a rule 
to refrain from interference in 
the internal affairs of the coun- 
try! However, the British 
Legation continued to peg away, 
and in the end Majd left for 
Tiflis, not only with the Shah’s 
permission, but the proud re- 
cipient of a robe of honour. 
This incident might have 
rendered relations with the 
Valiahd rather uncomfortable 
for a time, but luckily he 
quitted Tabriz almost imme- 
diately. His father, Muzaffer 
ed din Shah (‘‘ Mauvaise affaire 
ed din,” as the Parisians aptly 
nicknamed him), was off to 
enjoy, as far as his empty 
pockets and played-out con- 
dition allowed, what proved 
to be his last fling in Europe, 
and the MHeir-Apparent was 
summoned to Teheran to act 
as Regent in his absence. 
Nizam es Sultaneh, an ex- 
perienced official, came to take 
the Valiahd’s place as Governor 
of Azerbaijan, a very shrewd 
old gentleman, and pleasant 
to deal with. He was accom- 
panied by his son Hussein, 
who had been educated at 
Harrow, and appeared to be 
about twenty years of age. 
He had acquired at school 
excellent manners, a first-rate 
knowledge of English, a cul- 
tured intonation, and a fair 
stock of British expletives, but 
hardly the experience to qualify 
him for the post of Chief of 
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the Merchants, to which his 
fond father appointed him, and 
which was a pretty lucrative 
job. I found him a likeable 
youth, and was glad to let him 
frequent my house, for, like 
most Orientals who have been 
educated abroad, it was hard 
for him to sink back at once 
into the native way of living. 

The Valiahd’s departure was 
so great a relief to the popu- 
lation in general that every- 
thing went swimmingly under 
Nizam es Sultaneh’s adminis- 
tration. 

One rather exciting episode 
did occur in connection with 
Jaffer Agha, chief of the Kurds 
of Chari, a district of Salmas, 
about fifty miles north-west of 
Urmia. He had been contu- 
macious towards the Govern- 
ment, and resisted a small 


expedition sent to punish him 


for his misdeeds, which were 
many, but recently found it 
expedient to offer his sub- 
mission. He was thereupon 
invited to come to Tabriz to 
cement the reconciliation under 
a solemn safe-conduct, and he 
made his appearance during 
this summer accompanied by 
sixteen retainers. For two or 
three weeks he was hospitably 
entertained, and all went merry 
a8 @ marriage bell, until the 
day came when he was to bid 
his official farewell to Nizam 
es Sultaneh. I was sitting 
quietly at home late in the 
afternoon of this day, when I 
heard a burst of rifle-fire from 
the direction of the Govern- 
ment House, followed by a 
series of shots which continued 
for ten minutes or a quarter 
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of an hour, and then gradually 
died away in the distance. 
This was an unusual pheno- 
menon for Tabriz, where am- 
munition was expensive, but 
the explanation was forthcom- 
ing next day. It transpired 
that Nizam es Sultaneh and 
the higher officials assembled 
in the reception-room on the 
first floor to receive the fare- 
well greetings of Jaffer Agha, 
and that the latter was intro- 
duced alone into the anteroom 
and told to wait a moment. 
To him appeared an officer 
told off for the purpose, who 
discharged a revolver into the 
chieftain’s body, while others 
performed the same kind office 
for two of his bodyguard, who 
remained outside in the corri- 
dor. The three corpses were 
then thrown down into the 
court below. Thus far all had 
gone according to plan, but 
at this point a serious hitch 
occurred in the programme. It 
had been arranged that as 
soon as the shots were fired 
upstairs a company of soldiers 
concealed on the premises 
should sally forth, and deal 
with the fourteen other re- 
tainers of Jaffer Agha, who 
remained downstairs ; but un- 
fortunately when the critical 
moment arrived the soldiers 
deemed themselves safer where 
they were, and declined to 
budge. Consequently the Kurds 
were free to act as they pleased. 
They began by firing several 
volleys up through the win- 
dows of the room where the 
authorities sat in conclave, 
causing these to grovel panic- 
stricken on the floor out of 
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the way of the bullets. They 
then mounted their horses and 
rode through the streets, firing 
at any one they met, and so 
reached the open country. No 
one ventured to bar their way, 
and they arrived at their home, 
a hundred miles away, entirely 
unmolested. 

The authorities made as much 
capital as they could out of 
the three corpses, having them 
dragged in triumph through 
the streets, and then hung by 
the heels, like carcases in a 
butcher’s shop, from a first- 
floor balcony overlooking a 
public square. But the hon- 
ours lay with the Kurds, who 
had killed or wounded seven- 
teen inoffensive townspeople as 
a set-off against their own 
three casualties ; and there was 
some grumbling in Tabriz over 
the way in which the affair 
had been bungled. 

The horrible treachery of 
the thing provoked little or 
no criticism. It was the time- 
honoured way of dealing with 
Kurds, and, in view of the 
impotence of the Government, 
practically the only way. The 
folly of the Kurds in letting 
themselves be entrapped time 


When the Valiahd came back 
to Tabriz, the Nizam es Sul- 
taneh still acted as Governor 
under him. The atmosphere 
of the place seemed decidedly 
disturbed, and the wunpopu- 
larity of the Valiahd greater 
than before. At this time un- 
rest was growing all over Persia. 
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after time in this manner is 
almost unbelievable, but they 
never seemed to gain wisdom 
from experience. 

The Labaree affair, in its 
indirect results, had an im- 
portant bearing on the rela- 
tions between Turkey and 
Persia. The Begzadeh Kurds, 
though for the moment able 
to snap their fingers at the 
British and American Lega- 
tions, plus the Persian Govern- 
ment, foresaw that a time of 
reckoning would probably come 
some day or other, and accord- 
ingly they had the brilliant 
inspiration of declaring that 
they were and always had been 
Turkish subjects, and renounced 
their allegiance to the Shah. 
The Turks, who for some little 
time past had been stealthily 
encroaching on Persian terri- 
tory, jumped at this pretext 
for more open aggression, wel- 
comed the Begzadeh as re- 
turned prodigals, and began 
a process of infiltration into 
Persia which soon assumed for- 
midable dimensions, and would 
certainly have led to war be- 
tween the two countries had 
Persia been in a position to 
make war at all. 


The flagrant misgovernment 
and the ruinous extravagance 
of the Shah were quite suffi- 
cient to account for the dis- 
satisfaction which prevailed ; 
but financial embarrassments 


and administrative anarchy 
were no new things in Persia, 
and it is improbable that the 
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discontent would have come 
to a head so soon as it did but 
for the lead given by Russia. 
As the result of the late dis- 
astrous war with Japan and 
the popular effervescence which 
ensued, a modicum of repre- 
sentative government had re- 
cently been granted to the 
Russian people, and it was 
hoped—vainly hoped, as the 
event proved—that with the 
creation of the Duma a new 
era had dawned for Russia. 
Stimulated by this example, 
the Persians began to have 
yearnings after parliamentary 
government as a likely panacea 
for their own ills, and by 


degrees a constitutional move- 
ment arose in the capital and 
spread through the greater part 
of the country. 

In Tabriz personal feeling 
against the Valiahd did as 


much as anything to turn 
people’s thoughts towards a 
change of régime. It was 
known that Muzaffer ed din 
would not make old bones, 
and no one relished the idea 
of having his son as absolute 
ruler in his place. Whether 
there was more than the 
vaguest idea anywhere of 
what constitutional government 
meant is open to doubt. 

The harvest of 1905 had 
been very bad in Northern 
Persia, leading to dearness of 
bread and much distress. That 
of the next year was more 
abundant, but the people in 
general reaped little benefit 
from it on account of the 
machinations of a grain ring, 
engineered by certain promi- 
nentsmen in Tabriz, of whom 
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the leaders were the Imam 
Juma, an eminent ecclesiastic, 
and Saad el Mulk, the Mayor 
of the town. Both these 
worthies stood high in the 
confidence of the Valiahd, who 
was popularly believed to be 
a sleeping partner in their com- 
bine—a belief which did not 
add to the affection of the 
people for their future Shah. 
It was left, however, to the 
patriots of the capital to make 
the first move. 

In July of 1906 the demand 
for a Meshruteh (Constitution) 
and a Mejliss (Parliament) was 
put forward openly in Teheran, 
and pressed home by demon- 
strations on a vast scale at the 
British Legation, whose exten- 
sive grounds were thronged 
with crowds of Persians shriek- 
ing for liberty. The Shah had 
neither the energy nor the 
means to offer resistance for 
long to demands which were 
evidently backed by the great 
majority of his subjects, and 
an Imperial Rescript was soon 
published announcing vaguely 
the grant of a constitution and 
the establishment of parlia- 
mentary government. The de- 
monstration at once ceased, 
and with it any measures to 
give practical -effect to the 
Shah’s promises. 

It was now up to Azerbaijan 
to do something, and the Te- 
heran agitators pointed out to 
their Tabriz friends, in rather 
galling terms, that they, the 
citizens of the second town in 
Persia, had so far shown no 
zeal in the popular cause. The 
Valiahd himself provided a 
stimulus. Not only did he 
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suppress the Shah’s Rescript, 
a copy of which had been for- 
warded to him obviously with 
a view to its contents being 
communicated to the public, 
but he also gave out that he 
disapproved of the promised 
concessions, and would with- 
draw them when he came to 
the throne. Accordingly the 
Tabrizis girded up their loins 
for action. 

With a deplorable lack of 
originality, the only method 
of doing their bit which oc- 
curred to them was to follow 
the example of their fellows in 
Teheran, and take bast at the 
British Consulate. On the even- 
ing of 17th September a rumour 
reached me that some such 
project was in the air, and 
after referring to the Legation, 
I determined to discourage any- 


thing of the sort by all avail- 
able means short of turning 
them out, which could not be 


done. I retired to bed on the 
18th in the fond expectation 
that my eloquence would be 
sufficient to deter any would- 
be Bastis as soon as I was 
sounded, as I expected to be, 
on the subject. But no op- 
portunity for argument was 
afforded me. At five o’clock 
next morning my servant awoke 
me with the depressing news 
that between twenty and thirty 
citizens, mostly Seyids and 
Mollahs, had already effected 
an entrance, and were estab- 
lished on the Consulate prem- 
ises. I hurried on my clothes, 
and sent word to the visitors 
that their spokesmen might 
present themselves. Two gen- 
tlemen appeared, Seyid Has- 
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him, a Pish-namaz, or leader 
of prayer at a mosque, who 
proved to be the leader of the 
movement, or at least put 
forward as such, and another 
Mollah of no particular im- 
portance. Asked the meaning 
of this irruption, they informed 
me that they had come to put 
themselves under the protec- 
tion of the British flag as a 
sign of protest against the 
delay in establishing the con- 
stitution, and in order to sup- 
port the action of the popular 
party at Teheran; and that 
they proposed to stay in the 
Consulate unless I ejected them. 
From this position no argu- 
ments of mine could move 
them, so I had to make the 
best of a bad job, warning 
them that the Consulate was 
not to be made a base for 
disorderly conduct, and that 
they must be particularly care- 
ful to avoid anything that 
could possibly lead to dis- 
turbances directed against the 
Armenian inhabitants: other- 
wise out they would go. They 
replied that they quite under- 
stood this, and that the Ar- 
menians had already been as- 
sured that they need be under 
no apprehensions whatever. 
At midday the bazaars were 
closed, and did not open again 
until the demonstration was 
over, nine days later. This 
shutting of shops is an ordinary 
Persian method of showing pub- 
lic dissatisfaction or protest, 
and represents the ‘down tools” 
of the British workman. It 
always causes the authorities 
anxiety, as all business stops, 
and Satan, here as elsewhere, 
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is ready to provide mischief 
for idle hands to do. 

The number of the guests in 
the Consulate quickly increased, 
until in the end nearly three 
hundred slept there nightly. 
Large as the building was, it 
could not provide house-room 
for so many, and I was obliged 
to run up tents in the garden 
and in an inner court for the 
accommodation of those un- 
able to squeeze into rooms. 
They extemporised an open- 
air kitchen in the stable-yard, 
where vast quantities of rice 
seemed for ever cooking, and 
no trouble was experienced 
with the commissariat. Of 
course all this cost money ; 
but there was evidently no 
lack of funds, and it was 
understood that the merchants 
of the town financed the move- 
ment, 

Besides these regular 
boarders, an indefinite num- 
ber loafed about the place 
during the daytime. As time 
passed and the Valiahd took 
no action, more and more 
adherents flocked to join a 
movement which seemed as- 
sured of impunity, and the 
streets in our vicinity became 
completely blocked with crowds 
amounting to many thousands. 
A neighbouring mosque was 
commandeered as an annex, 
and I was requested to hoist 
the Union Jack over it as a 
sign that persons there were 
equally under British protec- 
tion with those in the Consulate 
itself; but I drew the line at 


this. Gradually it became un-" 


derstood that the popular party 
were to prevail, and all the 
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notables of the town, including 
those like Mirza Hassan Agha, 
the chief Mujtehid, whose in- 
terests and inclinations had 
been hitherto with the Valiahd, 
put in a daily appearance at 
the mosque. Even the ob- 
noxious Imam Juma deserted 
his patron and came. The 
Grand Vizier was bombarded 
with telegrams demanding the 
instant application of the prom- 
ised constitution, but for some 
reason or other no reply was 
received to any of them till 
all was over. 

On the first day the Valiahd 
sent the Karguzar to the Con- 
sulate to inquire what the 
refugees wanted, and to per- 
suade them to leave, but the 
messenger was driven away 
with contumely. Next day 


he talked of opening the bazaars 
by force, but thought better 


of it. On the morrow he 
became seriously alarmed at 
the news that the soldiers in 
camp outside the town were 
thinking of marching to the 
Consulate to join in the de- 
monstration, and he distribut- 
ed a donation of seven krans 
(2s. 4d.) per head amongst 
them. He also degraded Saad 
el Mulk from his office of 
Mayor as a sop to the people, 
and that unpopular functionary 
at once took bast in the palace. 

No doubt it was at the 
Prince’s suggestion that Nizam 
es Sultaneh now requested me 
to call on him. In our inter- 
view he adopted a lofty tone, 
pointed out the dangers to 
public security which the pro- 
longation of the present irregu- 
larities would entail, and the 
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responsibility which might at- 
tach to me personally unless I 
brought my influence to bear 
to terminate them, and, in 
fact, treated me to the Persian 
equivalent of a “pi-jaw.” I 
replied naturally enough that 
the Bastis had not come to 
the Consulate by my invita- 
tion, that he knew as well as 
I did that it would be contrary 
to all precedent to turn them 
out, and that no one would 
be gladder than I to put a 
stop to a situation which caused 
me untold inconvenience, if he 
would only show me the way. 

The effect of Nizam es Sul- 
taneh’s lecture was rather 
marred by his Harrovian son, 
who conducted me downstairs 
at the end of the visit, and 
whispered as we were saying 
good-bye, ‘‘ My father bids me 
tell you that the Valiahd is 
up the bloody tree, and the 
people have only to stick to it 
and he must climb down.” I 
presume that the Governor had 
promised the Valiahd to speak 
as he did, and that he was 
unable to refrain from com- 
municating his real sentiments 
as well. 

The troops now sent a depu- 
tation to say that they wished 
to join the happy throng at 
the Consulate, and they were 
only choked off with some diffi- 
culty. The Prince evidently 
got wind of this and sent for 
me. He appeared much agi- 
tated, and begged me to do my 
best to get the people to quit 
the Consulate and resume busi- 
ness. I assured him that I 
did not like the situation at 
all, and was most anxious to 
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end it, but that I saw small 
hopes of better things until a 
favourable answer came to the 
telegrams sent to Teheran. He 
said that he could get nothing 
out of the Government either, 
and we parted. 

That evening it - became 
evident that dissensions had 
broken out amongst the Con- 
sulate boarders, due to the 
ambitions of a young Mollah, 
Sheikh Salim, who could not 
brook the supremacy of Seyid 
Hashim. I never learned ex- 
actly what had passed between 
them, but Seyid Hashim came 
to me with the request that 


he might be allowed to sleep 


in my private part of the 
building, so as to be safe 
from the murderous designs 
of Sheikh Salim; while Sheikh 
Salim sent a message to beg 
that one of my Sowars might 
be stationed to guard his door 
during the night, as otherwise 
he would run risk of assassina- 
tion from the infamous Seyid 
Hashim. 

Next morning the soldiers 
sent word that they were on 
the point of starting. They 
were again dissuaded, but with 
even more difficulty than on 
the first occasion, and the 
prospect of four thousand or so 
armed men, half-starved and 
wholly undisciplined, arriving 
in the town under present 
conditions, was really quite 
alarming. Information also 
reached us that the feeling 
against the Valiahd was grow- 
ing in intensity, and that the 
promoters of the agitation, dis- 
appointed at receiving no reply 
to their telegrams, and knowing 
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that they could not expect 
the townspeople to remain with 
closed shops indefinitely, were 
prepared to go to any ex- 
tremity rather than confess 
themselves worsted, and take 
the consequences. It was high 
time that something was done, 
and I therefore sounded Seyid 
Hashim regarding the terms 
of settlement which would be 
acceptable to his friends. The 
Seyid, who seemed a little 
alarmed at the proportions as- 
sumed by the conflagration he 
had kindled, showed himself 
quite reasonable, and gave it 
as his opinion that if the Shah 
undertook to execute his prom- 
ises regarding the constitution, 
and the Valiahd ratified them 
and a general amnesty were 
assured, twenty men or so 
might remain in the Consulate 
to see things through, and the 
rest retire and reopen the 
bazaars. 

I hardly relished proposing 
these or any other terms to 
the Valiahd, and so appearing 
to act as spokesman for people 
who were more or less in re- 
bellion. It was much prefer- 
able that my intervention 
should be on behalf of the 
Valiahd. I therefore gave a 
hint to the Harrovian, and his 
tactful treatment resulted in 
another summons to the Palace, 
when the Prince implored me 
to persuade the people to re- 
turn to their occupations. He 
said he would give me his word 
of honour that no one should 
be molested hereafter for his 
share in the agitation, and 
that I could assure the inhabit- 
ants of Tabriz in his name that 
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he was not in the least opposed 
to a constitution. It was quite 
superfluous, he added, to keep 
an army of protesters in the 
Consulate, but he was ready 
to agree to a few remaining as 
long as they liked. If I could 
effect a settlement on these 
lines, the Prince said that I 
should render a great service 
to the country and to himself. 
He had decidedly got the wind 
up. 

I replied that I would do 
my utmost, and had hopes of 
success, but I ventured to hint 
that the people were likely to 
demand these assurances in 
writing. He eagerly promised 
to embody them in a letter to 
me, and I returned home to 
spend several hours over per- 
suading a Committee of the 
refugees to accept these pro- 
posals. In the end they agreed, 
but insisted on adding two 
further provisions—viz., that 
permission should be given to 
illuminate the town as a sign 
of victory and rejoicing, and 
that the Valiahd should inform 
the other towns of Azerbaijan 
of the concessions made and 
order them too to illuminate. 
They also stipulated that the 
Grand Vizier should address 
to them an official telegram 
announcing the grant of a 
constitution. The Valiahd 
readily accepted the new con- 
ditions; indeed he was by 
this time ready to swallow 
anything, and promised to get 
the required telegram from the 
-Grand Vizier. This was on 
24th September. 

We waited anxiously all the 
25th, but no telegram came. 
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On the 26th things again began 
to look very black. Violent 
speeches were made in the 
mosque against the Valiahd, 
who was held responsible for 
Teheran’s delay. As a matter 
of fact, he was moving heaven 
and earth to have the telegram 
sent, for his bodyguard had 
deserted him, and he was prac- 
tically alone in the palace. 
The members of various Gov- 
ernment departments struck, 
and the administration of the 
place was at a standstill. I 
therefore again entered into 
communication with the 


Valiahd, who in the evening 
submitted to the Committee 
the draft of a telegram which 
he undertook should be sent 
by the Shah himself. So con- 
fident was he of success that 
he begged me to be with him 


by 8 A.M. next day to receive it. 

That evening an incident 
occurred which more than ever 
convinced me that a speedy 
return to normal conditions 
was imperative. Stevens and 
I were seated in the drawing- 
room brooding over the situa- 
tion, when suddenly Seyid Has- 
him burst in. He made a bee- 
line for my bedroom, entered 
it, and hid himself under the 
bed. Stevens went in and 
hauled him out of his shelter 
and into the drawing-room, 
where he took off his green 
turban and dashed it passion- 
ately on the floor. For a 
Seyid and a Mollah to remove 
his headgear in the presence 
of Christians was an act of 
desperation almost amounting 
to frenzy, and not even the 
comic appearance of the Seyid’s 
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shaven pate above a cadaver- 
ous face, fringed with a} scanty 
black beard, could relieve our 
anxiety. For a few minutes 
he was too hysterical and in- 
coherent to give an intelligible 
account of his wrongs, but 
eventually he told us that while 
in the mosque he had been set 
on by a band of the Imam 
Juma’s minions suborned to 
assault if not to kill him, and 
that he was only saved by the 
intervention of one of my 
Sowars who happened to be 
present as a spectator, and 
who rescued and escorted him 
back to the Consulate. At this 
moment some one fired a shot 
outside, and there was a rush 
of people through the gates, 
some of them timorous persons 
anxious for refuge from the 
danger of a riot, others to 
receive orders to avenge the 
outrage on their leader. It 
was all that we could do, aided 
by the Seyid when he recovered 
his equanimity, to avert an 
unpleasant outbreak. 

By eight next morning I 
was at the palace, only to learn 
from the agitated Valiahd that 
the expected telegram had not 
arrived. He despatched re 
minder after reminder to Tehe- 
ran, and meanwhile I waited 
on, as I hardly relished re- 
turning to the Consulate empty- 
handed. At last, but not until 
past twelve o’clock, it came; 
the Valiahd wrote out his letter 
to me, pressed both documents 
into my hand, and adjured me 
to lose no time in delivering 
them. 

The cobble-stones of Tabriz 
were not adapted for rapid 
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riding, but I doubt if the men 
who brought the good news to 
Ghent would have made better 
time over them than I did on 
this occasion. The Committee 
made no difficulty about ac- 
cepting the assurances of the 
Shah and the Valiahd as suffi- 
cient satisfaction. They were 
publicly read in the mosque, 
Seyid Hashim in an eloquent 
speech dismissed the mob, and 
they went off praying and 
shouting to resume business as 
usual. 

It is but the barest justice 
to the Valiahd to add that his 
promises of amnesty were 
scrupulously kept. Not that 


provocation to act otherwise 
was lacking. On the contrary, 
the good people of Tabriz, their 
heads swelled by success, in- 
sisted in interfering in all sorts 


of administrative details which 
did not in the least concern 
them, and simply asked for 
trouble. Probably under other 
circumstances they would have 
got it, but the Valiahd, with 
his father on the point of death, 
was taking no risks, and would 
do nothing to jeopardise his 
chance of succeeding to the 
throne. He wisely bided his 
time. 

Strangely enough, the next 
occasion for a popular de- 
Monstration was furnished, not 
by the hated Valiahd, but by 
the people’s darling, Seyid Has- 

His triumph as a leader 
turned his head, and he aspired 
to the position of dictator, 
bearing down all opposition to 
his wishes by means of a band 
of 150 armed Seyids, which 
terrorised the town. Scarcely 
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three weeks after the citizens 
had left the British Consulate 
with the redoubtable Seyid at 
their head, five hundred of them 
attempted to return in protest 
against his undemocratic arro- 
gance, This time I was fore- 
warned, and they found the 
gates closed, and had to as- 
semble in the mosque instead. 
During the course of the day 
so many people joined in that 
it was plain that public opinion 
was against him, and the chief 
ecclesiastic sent round to in- 
quire whether I had any objec- 
tion to an appeal being made 
to the Valiahd for his tempo- 
rary removal from the town. 
Of course I did not care a rap, 
and said so; but later on a 
further message came, this time 
from the Valiahd, to the effect 
that he thought it better to 
comply with the popular desire 
and rid the town of the tur- 
bulent priest, but he was anx- 
ious that I should understand 
that he had not the slightest 
intention of going back on his 
promise of complete amnesty, 
and was only acting in the 
public interest. 

The fallen idol was at once 
removed to Basminch, on the 
Teheran road, twelve miles 
from Tabriz. A purse was 
made up for him, to which the 
Valiahd contributed, and he was 
sent on a pilgrimage to Meshed. 
Next year in the spring he 
returned to Tabriz, but he 
was never able to regain his 
former influence. Later on 
he went to Teheran, ratted to 
the Royalist party, and was 
eventually hanged by the Con- 
stitutionalists. 





MR BROWN’S BRIGAND. 


BY JAN GORDON. 


I pimD not at first recognise 
Brown: John Brown the 
painter. He came into the 
Rotonde—that café which has 
so recently endeavoured to 
make the Montparnasse Bohe- 
mian into a fashionable peep- 
show for the Parisian,—but he 
was so altered in a way that 
I did not at first know him 
again. It is, of course, often 
difficult to realise the normal 
appearance of a person whom 
one has only seen in uniform ; 
but when that person deliber- 


ately adds eccentricities to an 
already outré exterior, the diffi- 
culty is increased a hundred- 
fold. Yet I do not know that 
Brown was very eccentric for 


the quartier. It is quite com- 
mon in the Montparnasse to 
see broad-brimmed black felt 
hats and exuberant hair; beards 
too are common, as also are 
stocks. Even a black coat 
cut with a pronounced waist 
and a cane just over long, so 
that the arm and hand are 
forced to pose, can be met 
with. Yet this man who came 
into the café, and whom I did 
not recognise, had contrived to 
combine an effect which was 
remarkable. 

Moreover, I had already heard 
ofhim. Some of my old quartier 
friends had told me of the new 
phenomenon which had loomed 


I. 


upon the Boulevard, but they 
had promptly dubbed it “ Le 
Roi Charles,” and that name 
gave me no clue. But it may 
be a help to you to realise 
Brown’s general appearance— 
a sort of fair-haired, anemic, 
modern translation of one of 
Vandyke’s posed portraits. He 
indeed accosted me, and then 
in a flash I recollected that 
high-pitched, drawling, super- 
Oxford intonation. 

He was followed by a huge 
companion, who by contrast 
made Brown’s five feet eight 
seem smaller and more alarm- 
ingly fragile than they actually 
were. This man was dressed 
in a coarse overcoat and a 
pointed sheepskin cap, although 
the night for late October 
was warm, as are so many 
Parisian autumn evenings. The 
companion had a dark face 
carved out into muscular shapes, 
deep-set morose eyes, and a 
long black moustache: His 
hands, walnut-coloured and 
knotted, hung from the ovel- 
coat sleeves, and were al ex 
traordinary contrast to the 
sleek, white, slender hands of 
Brown. One might almost 
have said that if the ones 
were hands, the other’s were 
not: if Brown’s were hands, 
then his companion’s were 
wooden claws; if the com 
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panion’s were hands, then 


Brown’s were tentacles. 


I remembered then with sud- 
den clarity the strange effect 
of my first meeting with this 
artist, John Brown. The actual 
strangeness was not, perhaps, 
in fact—for in the past days 
of the war one met many 
strange adventures and cir- 
cumstances, — but it lay in 
a peculiar contrast between 
personality and circumstance 
which is not so common; for 
ordinary humanity seems to be 
very adaptable, and quickly 
moulds itself in the most outré 
of environment. And in the 
light of that first meeting I 
still delight to picture to my- 
self the figure of John Brown 
in the new adventures which 
he related to me. 

This first meeting took place 
during the Serbian retreat at 
Raska in 1915, a small village 
which lies upon what was once 
the frontier of Serbia and of 
the old Turkish sanjak of Novi- 
Bazaar. I and my companions 
had reached it after a three 
days’ toil along the valley of 
Ebar, surrounded by the flee- 
ing population of Serbia, and 
by the disordered remnants of 
the retreating Serbian armies. 
Brown had arrived there by 
the same route, only luckily he 
had been driven in a motor- 
lorry. I forget to which of the 
Red Cross hospital units he 
belonged. It is impossible to 
Picture the noise, squalor, and 
confusion of this little village 
Which ‘during that retreat was 
suddenly transformed into mili- 
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tary headquarters for a tran- 
sient moment. The place 
looked like a convocation of 
the dirtiest gipsies one can 
picture. Even the staff officers 
were caked in mud, their black 
overcoats often torn and always 
soiled, their gilt as tarnished 
as any mountebank’s. We who 
had walked for three days and 
who had slept for two nights 
in mud, which varied from 
one to several feet deep, were 
already in beautiful harmony 
with the destitute and ragged 
Serbian soldiery, which, even 
in peace time, is worse clad 
than any other Buropean troops 
I have seen. 

I had gone to the Com- 
mander’s office to get bread, 
never an easy task, and in the 
room I had found an English- 
man—this man Brown, in fact 
—already waiting. He was 
dressed in the semi-officer’s rig 
which marks the Red Cross 
volunteer orderly, but was so 
dapper, so spick, and so—yes— 
dainty, that I received almost 
a shock. I felt almost a hint 
of disgust at his resplendent 
cleanliness. He was so out of 
place as to jar upon one’s 
esthetic feelings, like a splash 
of whitewash upon a soiled old 
master. His face was thin and 
delicately coloured, his eyes 
large, his mouth red—indeed 
it was girlish; and the short 
yellow hair which showed be- 
neath his uniform cap would 
have curled had it been longer. 
There was something maidenly 
about the whole man, like that 
subtle something which eman- 
ates from the cleverest actress 
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who tries to disguise herself as 
a@ man. He spoke to me in 
an affected voice, strongly ex- 
aggerating that drawling Oxford 
intonation which seems to imply 
that all speed is rather barbaric 
impropriety, which seems rather, 
if you will allow me to use an 
exaggeration in Brown’s own 
style, to put skirts and a petti- 
coat on to language. .. . 

Yet in curious contrast to 
this feminine-masculine appear- 
ance, there seemed to be little 
weakness in the make-up of his 
character. He did not speak 
as much Serbian as I then did, 
yet I am convinced that but 
for him we would have got no 
bread for our respective people. 
With a drawling nonchalant 
persistence he broke down the 
bureaucratic reluctance of offi- 
cials to step an inch beyond 
their explicit orders. I had 
made no provision to cart away 
the bread which I had never 
really expected to procure ; he, 
on the contrary, had found a 
vagrant Austrian prisoner, had 
promised him a slice of bread 
for his pains. And so, while I 
laboured along with the heavy 
loaves wrapped clumsily in my 
muddied greatcoat, he stepped 
out, daintily avoiding puddles 
and mud-holes, while the hun- 
gered Austrian shouldered the 
load, with mouth active in 
expectation of his crusty pay. 

I had not seen Brown again 
for seven years or so, but 
during the while I had occa- 
sionally remembered, and had 
laughed over the picture which 
remained with me. I heard 
meanwhile that he was con- 


sidered an excellent hospital 
assistant, shirking no work, 
however unpleasant, although 
managing to preserve through 
it all that ineffable air of 
lavender-stored virginity. Fur- 
ther, I believe that his haver- 
sack during the retreat con- 
tained a manicure set, clothes- 
brush, cloth-ball, and house- 
wife, and that he would use a 
needle in competition with the 
most dexterous of V.A.D.’s. 


Brown’s hand, like a tentacle, 
had an unexpected muscularity 
beneath it. 

“Fancy meeting you here,” 
he drawled with that irritat- 
ing assumption of proprietary 
rights which the young man 
often asserts over everything 
that he has newly discovered. 
I made a suitably polite reply, 
though within me an annoyed 
voice would have answered— 

** You self-satisfied ass. What 
was likelier ? Everybody knows 
that I have lived in Paris on 
and off for fourteen years.” 

“My friend Hussein Luko- 
vié,’”’ went on Brown, waving 
his manicured nails towards 
the gloomy giant, ‘‘ comes from 
Serbia, by the way. Brigand 
by profession. No work here, 
of course. Too much com- 
petition.” 

Brown flung himself upon 
the shiny leather divan by 
my side; the Serbian sat 
cautiously down upon one of 
the light café chairs, and began 
to glance about him from 
under penthouse brows. I 
struggled in my mind to find 
some words of forgotten Ser- 
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pian, but all that I could re- 
member were detached hospital 
terms, especially those of a 
more intimate nature. 

“Garcon,” said Brown to 
the waiter, ‘un verre du lait 
pour moi et un grog américain 
pour mon ami, s'il vous plait. 
Hussein likes grog,’ he said ; 
“the only thing he does really 
like here. I think he’s pining 
for pechenia, d’ye remember ? 
That dreadful mutton cooked 
on a spit with all its fat... .” 

“By the way,’ went on 
Brown, “ you don’t know any- 
body who would employ an 
ex-brigand, I suppose ? I must 
get him settled in life. At 
present he rather interferes 
with my work.” 

“But,” I ejaculated, “‘ you 
don’t mean to say that this 
chap is living with you ? ” 

“Well, practically, yes,” re- 
plied Brown, with an airy 
gesture, as though a brigand 
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were the most natural of guests. 
“But I really must get him 
settled in life. I really must 
tell you about him. You are 
a journalist, aren’t you ?— 
knock up against lots of 
people. You might think of 
something.” 

So here I give you the 
yarn more or less as I got it 
from Brown—not at that time, 
but on one evening later in 
his studio. I have not tried 
to give an impression of his 
speech: that can be imagined by 
anybody familiar with young 
Oxford, plus 20 per cent. But 
I have tried, within the limits 
of my memory, to give some 
hint of the quality of his talk. 
The subsequent booming of 
him in the British Press which 
I have undertaken is due to a 
genuine respect which I have 
gained for his strange person- 
ality, as well as for his artistic 


gifts. 


I. 


I am going to put myself 
fully into your hands, my dear 
fellow. I am going to be in- 
decently frank, though I admit 
frankly, frank with a purpose. 
I know that you think me a bit 
of a genial ass, a sort of de- 


generate, decorative nincom- 
poop, and objectively I should 
quite agree with you. Some- 
times when I catch sight of 
myself reflected in a shop win- 
dow or looking-glass, I think, 
‘Lord ! If I were to meet a 
thing like that, I’d cross the 
road.” But I am, all the same, 


an ass with a purpose. There’s 
a Spanish proverb which says, 
** Better be the head of a mouse 
than the tail of a lion.” Well, 
I may be the head of a laughing 
jackass, but I mean to be the 
head of something. In other 
words, I’m going to be con- 
sciously alive, and I’m going 
to be allowed to be alive. 

It is, of course, obvious to 
everybody, that one cannot 
even come to life in this world 
without a sufficient income. 
Those poor beggars that crawl 
to offices at six or eight and 
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crawl home again at four or 
six aren’t really alive. They 
already are entombed in oil, 
like a sardine. Well, I am not 
going to be one of those. But 
before an artist is able to come 
to life, he must have a reason- 
able reputation, or call it noto- 
riety if you prefer. This has 
nothing to do with his art; 
most people buy pictures be- 
cause of names: they are se- 
duced into buying pictures—in- 
to believing pictures beautiful— 
because the name of the artist 
has been impressed upon them. 
So, in order to live, I have to 
impress my name on to people. 
It has nothing to do with my 
artistic work at all, you under- 
stand. It’s a sort of bounce, 
it’s advertising, the modern 
method. 

You cannot have imagined 
how difficult it is to impress 
my name into the common 
memory. Even a fellow with 
a quite decent cognomen has 
a deuce of a fight before he 
becomes properly remembered. 
But people simply won’t recol- 
lect a name like John Brown : 
it gets tangled up with Smith 
or Jones, and with William or 
Henry. If I had only been 
Arnesby Brown or Madox 
Brown or any other prefixed 
Brown; if my name had only 
been turned back to front, if 
anything else had happened, I 
could already have gained some 
sort of reputation. Backst, 
Matisse, and so on, stick 
like assegais, but plain John 
Brown is that psychologically 
curious thing, so easy to 
remember that it is never 
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memorised, and so is forgotten 
at once. 

Of course, if I’d been a 
crystal-gazer, I would have 
started out with some fan- 
tastic signature, a nom de 
brosse; but I had already got 
some way along the road—I 
had exhibited a bit, got one 
or two pictures into the War 
Museum—only R.A.M.C. sec- 
tion, though,—and so on, and 
there was some of my past 
work I didn’t want to repudiate. 
Besides, somehow or other, my 
obstinacy had been excited, 
one or two jarring little epi- 
sodes of forgetfulness on the 
part of others had riled me. 
I made up my mind to get 
John Brown into the public 
eye—John and Brown and all. 

I daresay you noticed in 
Serbia that I am _ naturally 
neat. Well, I went to work 
to exaggerate myself. As my 
name was not memorable, I 
had to be. I make myself a 
walking poster deliberately. I 
don’t mind, because—you un- 
derstand—when people laugh 
or snigger at me I know why 
they are sniggering; I am 
reading them, being myself in 
reality enigma to their intelli- 
gences. So I am their superior. 
Your professional jester doesn’t 
mind people laughing at him: 
he is paid for it. I, too, am 
going to be paid for it some 
day. But the delight to me 
is that I am conscious about 
it, while those poor fools of 
sniggerers are ignorant. I am 
aware that most people can’t 
enjoy a joke unless there’s 4 
whole crowd laughing with 
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them; now I prefer to laugh 
alone—somehow I feel that a 
serious and solitary laugh has 
power enough to make the stars 
tremble. 

You know that I’ve really 
made quite a figure of myself 
poth here in Paris and in 
London, but still they won’t 
remember my name. I’ve ex- 
hibited in every kind of picture 
show, from the Academy to 
the London group,—it’s easy 
enough to get into any one of 
’em if you will only study the 
particular mannerisms neces- 
sary,—and still I don’t get on. 
I can see that Ill have to 
become as notorious as my 
defunct American prototype, 
who moulders so persistently, 
before people will buy my pic- 
tures on the signature alone. 

Well, in pursuance of my 
schemes I went off to Serbia 
this summer. Of course I’d 
been attracted by the land- 
scape of the place ; I’d remem- 
bered a bit of the language too. 
The exchange was pretty low, 
and I thought I could work up 
a few newspaper paragraphs 
from there, as well as, maybe, 
inveigle the Serbian propa- 
ganda people (if there is one) 
into the business. 

There’s gorgeous country be- 
tween Brod and Sarajevo ; and 
Sarajevo itself is a marvellous 
town, all Turk, you know, and 
quite unexpected. But I had 
i my mind some of the scenery 
about the border between Mon- 
tenegro and Serbia. I had 
been through it once by chance 
during the war. ‘There’s a 
magical little town called Chai- 
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niza, tucked away in the hills, 
far enough from the railway ; 
and even in war-time the inn 
was free from vermin—those 
at Sarajevo aren’t. The police 
were awfully inquisitive, and 
I had a dreadful fuss before 
they would allow me to go to 
Chainiza. And it was in the 
police office that I first heard 
of the brigands. Of course 
they didn’t tell me straight 
out—just hinted at temporary 
disturbances, and so on. But 
at last I got permission to go, 
with, however, a positive ver- 
boten written all over the coun- 
try beyond, just the best part 
of the country too. Metalka, 
for instance, is wonderful. This 
verboten flurry roused my curi- 
osity. I began to ask questions, 
and of course got crooked an- 
swers. But at last an old Jew 
café-keeper told me that there 
were bandits all about that 
district ; that during the fight- 
ing—which at one time was 
pretty lively around there, 
especially during the second 
Serbian advance—some of the 
Mussulmen came upon the raw 
edge of fate, houses burned, 
families destroyed, and so on, 
and that several of these un- 
attached or rather detached men 
had taken refuge in the moun- 
tains, called themselves comitaji, 
and had generally let the devil 
loose all down the sanjak of 
Novi- Bazaar. Of course I 
thought it a bit of a yarn, 
romantic exaggeration, and so 
on, for things like that don’t 
happen in the middle of a well- 
policed and properly organised 
country—and Serbia is policed. 
fe) 
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So off I went to Chainiza, 
having been first eaten alive 
by vermin at a rotten little 
hole called Vishegrad. Bugs, 
millions of them, and it is 
said that they have a peculiar 
fondness for clean people. I 
got to Chainiza with a couple 
of pack-ponies, and was de- 
lighted with the inn there. 
You know how those Serbian 
inns are shaped: four-square, 
with the courtyard in the 
centre; stables and living-rooms 
on the ground floor ; bedrooms 
upstairs, reached by an out- 
side staircase in the yard, and 
a rickety balcony running all 
round. This courtyard was un- 
imaginably beautiful. The walls 
were painted Reckitt’s blue, 
which contrasted with the grey 
old woodwork in a_ perfect 
harmony. The courtyard was 
inches deep in umber-coloured 
manure, and wine-skins always 
were hanging up, so that I 
found a combination of colours 
which would have enchanted 
Georgione. But I had no 
sooner got settled than down 
came the rain. It rained and 
rained and rained, There were, 
of course, days when it was 
not actually pouring; but the 
village lies pretty high, and 
the clouds hung about either 
just over one’s head or else 
literally trailing the tails of 
their coats down the village 
street. And however jolly a 
cloud may be to look at from 
a distance, it isn’t exactly a 
cheerful bedroom companion, 
just like some people we come 
across. 

Of course I wasn’t very 
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pleased. I could only drift 
about from my bedroom to 
the eating-room, which was 
also a general store and bar, 
or dodge across to a dirty 
little Turkish café down the 
road. I soon got sick of look- 
ing out of my bedroom window 
and of watching the peasants 
stumble about in the manure; 
the eating-room, as cheerful as 
a booking-office, stank of that 
eternal cold greasy mutton 
which Serbia delights in, and 
one can’t drink Turkish coffee 
all day long, it is so bad for 
the nerves. Not only did the 
eating-room stink of mutton, 
but one got nothing but mutton 
to eat. You know, congealed 
mutton with the bones, packed 
up with a chopper and sold 
to you by the kilo. Every 
time they disturbed the carcase 
to chop off a bit, the flies got 
up with a whang, as though 
you’d thumped a brass gong. 
I sent the ordinary post-cards 
home, with an eye on publicity, 
of course; but all the same I 
was bored and annoyed. I 
really wanted to work. I had 
come a dickens of a distance 
to work, and that cursed 
idiot Nature wouldn’t let me 
do anything. I suppose she 
thought I was a post-impres- 
sionist. What with too much 
boredom, too much mutton, 
and too much coffee, I was 
getting into that despairing, 
nervous, moody, indigestive 
condition that I would almost 
have committed a murder 1 
order to make a diversion. 

It was in the Turkish café 
that I got a hint for a bit of 
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excitement, and not only of 
excitement, but of first-class 
advertising matter as well. 
From casual gossip amongst 
the Mohammedans—for quite 
50 per cent of the villagers are 
Serbo-Turks—I found out that 
this brigand business was not 
a fairy story at all—that along 
to the south the game was 
going on quite merrily. It was 
the old Robin Hood profession, 
Norman and Saxon translated 
into Serb and Turk: skin the 
rich to aid the poor. It was 
carried on chiefly by these 
disgruntled Moslems with a 
pretty vivid hatred of the con- 
queror. Especially were they 
delighted to capture a Serbian 
soldier. The best known of 


these fellows had made a vow 
not to kill anybody except in 
self-defence, which gives one 


considerable license, but he 
used to strip the officers to 
the bare, and turn them loose 
in Adam’s vesture in the high- 
road. Even a general got 
caught once. He padded the 
bare hoof, and the bare every- 
thing else, till he could borrow 
blanket, and was retired for 
his adventure. 

Somehow or other the notion 
entered my head, born of des- 
Peration and of boredom, that 
if I could arrange an interview 
with one of these comitaji, it 
Would be a “scoop” for the 
English papers. Then I saw 
that it might even be better if 
I were to be captured and held 
for ransom—be the ** scoop,” 
In fact. Might even come to a 
Public subscription to get me 
loose, the John Brown Release 
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Committee, and soon. I didn’t 
think that there was much 
real risk, as these people call 
themselves comitaji, which, of 
course, implies fighting for jus- 
tice and that sort of thing. 
They were hot on the Serbs, 
who had, more or less invol- 
untarily perhaps, done them 
a lot of unforgivable injuries. 
I, as an Englishman, wouldn’t 
come into the quarrel. Indeed, 
I began to fear, as happened 
to be the case, that I might 
have to persuade somebody to 
collect me; that I might, in 
fact, have to capture and hold 
myself up for ransom. 

I hesitated over the thing 
for several days. Whenever 
the weather looked clearer I 
decided to stay in Chainiza 
and paint; and whenever it 
poured persistently I made up 
my mind to start out on the 
next day. The weather was 
streaky for a while and kept 
me hovering, but at last an- 
other settled period of drizzle 
decided me. I made quiet 
arrangements to hire a horse 
from a Moslem farmer, deposit- 
ing his value in case I didn’t 
come back. I packed up a 
few extra clothes in a port- 
able sleeping- bag, and one 
dreary morning, before the 
police were about to worry 
me, off I set. I had a couple 
of days’ riding before I reached 
the edge of the infested coun- 
try, and luckily I didn’t drop 
in with any police vedettes. 
Oace I was within the so0- 
called brigand district—that is 
to say, along the edge of the 
old sanjak of Novi-Bazaar—I 









































set to riding about in an aim- 
less way slowly from village to 
village, trying to put myself 
in the way of anybody who 
wanted to capture an English 
idiot. But it’s a rotten job 
trying to get oneself captured 
by brigands. I sooped around, 
like a great white slug on a 
fisherman’s line in a slow stream, 
but devil a soul would bite me. 
I even came to a village an 
hour after a naked soldier had 
slunk into it, and out I went 
along the very road he had 
arrived by; but the deuce of 
a brigand could I meet. And 
that very evening I was myself 
collected by a posse of police 
who themselves were out smell- 
ing over the tracks which the 
soldier had left. I played the 
innocent Englishman, and in 
no time was shepherded back 
to Chainiza, ostensibly guided 
by, but in reality under the 
escort of, an armed policeman. 

Of course, once back in 
Chainiza I got a fatherly lec- 
ture from the Chief of Police, 
rather a charming old gentle- 
man, who gave me strict orders 
never to go south of the town 
again. I daresay I would have 
settled down to work, for the 
weather had cleared up a lot, 
but the idiots detailed a young 
policeman to keep watch upon 
me. I suppose they weren’t 
quite convinced of my perfect 
innocence, for that decamp in 
the early morning was not 
quite unsuspicious. This chap 
was a good fellow; he pre- 
tended to make friends, natu- 
rally, and so on, and for a day 
or two I was quite taken in. 
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I even got a kilo of contraband 
tobacco through his help. But 
he turned up in too many 
unlikely places—while I was 
out sketching, for instance,— 
so that I became suspicious, 
and again my back was up. 
You see, I’m rather obstinate 
by nature. If they’d trusted 
me, I’d have sat as tight as 
a limpet with the kid’s knife 
tickling its petticoats; but 
this Oriental business annoyed 
me. So for sheer devilment, 
in the evenings, at my Turkish 
café I began to sniff out for 
more particulars of the brig- 
ands. 

These Serbian Mussulmen 
were very polite, charming 
manners, &c., but just for that 
reason they were rather un- 
approachable. Even though 
they were of Serbian race, and 
all their names ended appro- 
priately in “ich ’’—for they 
weren’t over clean, — they 
seemed to have absorbed a 
lot of the mystery of the 
East out of their environment. 
They were not a bit Serb in 
character. But I had rather 
taken a fancy to a dear old 
chap with Piccadilly weeping 
whiskers who was a tailor, 
and I commissioned him t0 
make me a pair of Turkish 
trousers. That part is an- 
other story, but the long and 
short of it was, as every for- 
eigner does, I overpaid him 
enormously, he got joyously 
drunk on the profits, and I 
wheedled out of him some 
useful information. Once I 
had him entangled he helped 
me willingly enough. Person- 
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ally he did not have any com- 
munication with the brigands, 
but he knew a Mussulman 
who had, and he said that 
he would introduce me. So 
one night we left the café 
together, and I was led to an 
old ramshackle house at the 
edge of the village—a house 
which, amongst others, I had 
always imagined~“to be unin- 
habited, for the roof was half 
off, the walls peeling, and the 
lattice of the windows dilapi- 
dated. 

But it was inhabited, and 
so were the other ruins, I be- 
lieve. You see, the Turk rouses 
himself once in his lifetime. 
He builds his house and settles 
himself according to his for- 
tune; then he sits down, 


twiddles his thumbs, smokes 
his chibook, and lets everything 


fall gently to pieces. I was 
ushered into a narrow passage 
in which a fire burned on the 
floor, giving the only light to 
the place. Overhead the pas- 
sage was open into the big roof. 
The smoke went out that way, 
and in the smoke one could 
see the stars twinkling through 
the broken slates. You could 
paint Rembrandts by the mil- 
lion in these dim firelit in- 
teriors ; this one would have 
suited any Holy Family, only 
the Mother and the Child 
and the manger were missing. 
But father Joseph himself was 
waiting for me, just like he is 
m an Academy picture. Of 
course, I did not tell him my 
Teal idea. He would not have 
understood it. I allowed him 
to believe that I was a Secret 
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Service Agent of the League 
of Nations; that I had been 
sent out to investigate the 
wrongs of the Mussulmen, and 
so on. I insisted upon an inter- 
view with one of the principal 
men. Over there, if you don’t 
talk big, they think you are 
nobody; and even if you do 
talk big, they subtract at least 
fifty per cent of what you say. 
Rotten people to tell stories to: 
there’s no satisfaction in it. 

The great problem was how 
to shake myself loose again 
from Chainiza and from my 
young policeman. If I hadn’t 
made that fool of an amateur 
attempt, I might have got 
leave to go to Plevlie, which 
was a day’s ride nearer opera- 
tions. But I dared not risk the 
asking. You see, my consort- 
ing with Mussulmen hadn’t 
made the authorities any less 
suspicious. So that when the 
affair came near to settlement, 
I had either to diddle the 
authorities, which I expected 
to mean immediate transport- 
ation from Serbia if I were 
caught, or simply to drop the 
thing. Well, to tell you the 
truth, although I adored 
Chainiza, I was so sick of 
Serbian cooking—that is, hotel 
or inn cooking—that I would 
have been glad of transporta- 
tion—cheap railway fare, I re- 
flected. It was a risk, of course, 
but I had got excited; I was 
being alive anyhow. 

So one day I packed up my 
sleeping-bag again, spent the 
evening filling up my young 
policeman friend with slieveviza, 
that filthy plum-brandy, em- 
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braced him tenderly at the inn 
door, and feigned to go to bed. 
An hour later I crawled down 
once more, and sneaked out 
into the street. There seemed 
to be no one about, and the 
night was as silent as a church- 
yard, only now and again some 
beast of a dog would burst out 
and set all the dogs for miles 
around yapping in frantic 
choruses. And then, as often 
happens in life, it was easy 
enough to get out of the vil- 
lage. I did not meet a soul. 
When I’d got clear away I felt 
an awful fool, because you see 
I had been crawling along bits 
of shade, boy-scouting every 
corner before I turned it, and 
so on. And literally, there 
wasn’t an eyelid stirring. I 
met Ahmed a couple of miles 
outside the town at a place 
we previously settled upon. 
We had decided to foot it, 
because it was easier to avoid 
observation, and also because 
there were short cuts and things 
so that we would be getting 
along almost as fast as with 
horses. Ahmed—he was the 
Father Joseph-looking fellow I 
told you about—was as tough 
as an old ash-plant, and in- 
sisted on shouldering my pack. 

Off we set together. There 
was a pretty good moon— 
looked as if the mice had been 
at it, you know,—but moon- 
light isn’t daylight by a long 
way when one is going cross- 
country. Those nasty black 
shadows hold all sorts of im- 
pediments that one cannot see, 
especially when one is scram- 
bling over rocky paths, or what 


is worse, slipping across the 
dominoes and mud-holes of a 
degenerated Turkish road. By 
the time the moon had dis- 
appeared I was almost weeping 
with fatigue, though, of course, 
I did not say a word. I had 
to go on. But at last came 
blessed darkness, so that old 
Ahmed, who had been pounding 
along, putting my stumble to 
shame, was forced to sit down 
and rest, because he couldn’t 
see the way. Dawn was not 
long enough in coming, and 
soon a sort of eerie greyness 
began to show up the land- 
scape; and it was cold, with 
that marrow-eating cold which 
steals all the guts out of you. 
As soon as it was light enough, 
up gets old Ahmed once more, 
and up I got willy-nilly. The 
five miles after dawn were 
hell. I was cursing myself 
for the blitheringest ass that 
ever was born. If a posse of 
police had cut us off I would 
have fallen into their arms 
weeping with joy. That early 
morning chill is a real soul 
searcher. If you have a tremor 
anywhere it begins to vibrate 
then. I reflected that I had 
got Ahmed out upon a false 
scent ; and how was the brig- 
and fellow going to take it! 
I couldn’t keep up the League 
of Nations yarn to him, be 
cause he wouldn’t then take 
me prisoner. It struck me at 
the moment that advertising 
was a silly business, and that 
the only sensible people were 
clerks, who stayed at home 
nicely preserved in little garden- 
city houses,—potted men, you 
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know, hermetically sealed from 
intrusive life, only with the 
flavouring left out. But just 
at the moment when I had 
almost decided to give up the 
whole excursion, we came to 
the hovel which was our first 
stage in the journey. I drank 
a cup or two of Turkish coffee, 
rolled up in my sleeping- 
bag, and slept like a dead 
man. 

When I awoke I was rested 
and refreshed, and the ache 
had gone out of my legs, so I 
felt optimistic again. I had 
a good and thorough scratch 
—for the vermin torture me,— 
washed myself in the family 
basin, ate a dishful of boiled 
maize cobs which had been 
prepared for me, and was ready 
for anything. We set off once 
more during the afternoon, 


keeping a watch, rested as 
soon as darkness came on, 
and started walking when the 


moon came up. The next 
dawn found me again in the 
depressed state of the day 
before. I thought of a lot of 
other idiocies, which before 
had not occurred to me. In- 
deed, I realised that I had done 
very little thinking when I had 
set out on this foolhardy adven- 
ture. The Serbs might imagine 
I was a spy, though goodness 
knows what there would be to 
spy about in the sanjak nowa- 
days. To counteract that I 
would have to pretend to be 
4 journalist, for they seem to 
have an abnormal respect for 
the power of the English Press. 
If I was really captured, or 
even only imitation captured, 
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and held for ransom so that 
the ‘ Daily Mail ’ or the ‘ Even- 
ing Standard’ could be shout- 
ing about me, I was safe from 
the police at all events. But 
if I got pitched out by the 
brigand—returned naked, per- 
haps—I might have some diffi- 
cult explanations to provide. 
I was getting more and more 
unhappy, but I felt that by 
this time I had gone so far 
that I couldn’t go back. I 
should have had to explain 
my second escapade, so the 
best thing was to go forward 
and risk it. I thought it 
lucky Englishmen are counted 
mad in general all over the 
Continent. 

We were four days, or rather 
nights, before we reached head- 
quarters. We had gone through 
some magnificent scenery, but, 
of course, I hadn’t a ghost of 
a notion where we were, and 
Ahmed wouldn’t tell me, natu- 
rally. The rain had stopped, 
but wherever there had been 
earth there was mud. I was 
solid clay up to the knees, 
although I did my best to 
keep out of it. Old Ahmed 
seemed to glide across places 
where I went in over the ankles. 
I was envious of that old 
beggar. The last  night’s 
scramble was all trees and 
rocks, rocks and trees, and 
was no fun in mere moonlight. 
At last we came to a sort of 
marshy valley, and to one of 
those characteristic Serbian 
high-peaked, conical, wooden- 
roofed houses standing in the 
midst of a midden, over which 
the only bridge was a thin 
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tree-trunk up to the balcony 
of the first floor. The ground 
floor was a stable. The place 
looked like any remote, poverty- 
stricken, Serbian farmhouse, 
and was incredibly filthy, as 
though it had absorbed the 
muck of the midden, as blot- 
ting-paper sucks up ink. I 
don’t mind admitting that I 
quaked before that tree-trunk. 
It looked so round and slip- 
pery, and it swayed as Ahmed 
went along it, nimbly as any 
old billy-goat. I saw myself 
taking a header into the mid- 
den, and it was an uninviting 
idea. With a fool accident like 
that, of course, all my chance 
of making a decent show before 
the brigand would be lost. I 
would be overwhelmed by bu- 
colic ridicule. Still, old Ahmed 
was waiting for me on the 
balcony, and I daren’t even 
show a sign of funk. Though 
I was panic-stricken, I made 
a desperate dash. If the tree 
had been a foot longer I would 
have been into the muck, head 
first; as it was, I gained the 
balcony, and grabbed at one 
of the posts just before my 
lack of balance became irre- 
mediable. And then, as I had 
nerved myself to take the tree 
at a run, so I nerved myself to 
face my Moslem robber. And 
he wasn’t there at all. There 
was nobody but a skinny old 
woman, too cronish to bother 
about veiling herself, as well 
as a dirty boy, who looked as 
if he had bathed daily in the 
midden, and as if he washed 
his clothes there too. 

The house held two rooms, 
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and the one I came into had 
once been whitewashed, but 
the white was well into the 
past tense. The floor was of 
boards, and the supporting 
beams seemed so weak that 
they sagged as one walked 
across the room. Between the 
planks were huge cracks, so 
one could see down into the 
stables below. The stink of 
the manure filled the place; 
and whenever the wind blew, 
the draught came up at you 
so that sometimes the old 
girl’s skirt bellied out like a 
parachute. In the middle of 
the floor was a raised place of 
bricks and earth. On it a fire 
was smouldering, and the pun- 
gent smoke of the wood fought 
with the odour of the manure. 
No doubt of it, I was back— 
skip—into the good old days. 
I had experienced some pretty 
bad places before—both during 
this trip and on the bally old 
retreat in 1915,—but this place 
was more “ golden age” than 
any. My skin fairly cringed in 
anticipation. 

Ahmed jabbered to the old 
woman in some unknown 
tongue, Albanian probably ; 
and then told me that Hussein 
Lukovit—that’s the fellow you 
have met—wouldn’t be back 
till the evening, and that we 
could sleep. I was glad of it, 
because in the daytime the 
back - scratchers are usually 
quiet. So I tucked up into 
my sleeping- bag, and lay 
down in a corner. But I 
couldn’t sleep. The very fact 
that I was at last in the private 
house of this modern Robin 
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Hood kept me thinking. I 
was half scared and half ex- 
ultant. Some rudimentary pic- 
tures on the walls attracted 
my wandering attention. They 
looked like rough draughts for 
embroidery, and were brushed 
in freely with red and green 
on creamy paper. They didn’t 
mean or represent anything, 
but somehow they were awfully 
jolly. I thought that if Hussein 
had done them he couldn’t be 
such a bad chap after all; 
then I reflected that most of 
the artists I had met were 
rather pigs socially, so I was 
depressed once more. Old Ah- 
med was snoozing quite com- 
fortably, and there I lay think- 
ing and thinking the same 
round of useless thoughts over 
and over again, envying the 
old chap, almost deciding to 
get up, only I felt too lazy 
in the body. ...I went to 
sleep in the very process of 
declaring that I could never 
do so. 

I was really worn out: my 
first sleeplessness had been due 
to over-exhaustion, and I slept 
like a frozen tortoise till some- 
body shook me out of my 
dreams. Opening my eyes, I 
was confused by the brilliance 
of the light which was blazing 
into them. It was a staring 
White radiance which almost 
hurt at first. Gradually I re- 
cognised that it was an acety- 
lene lamp, held near to my 
face, and behind it I dimly 
saw faces bending towards me. 

“Hullo!” I exclaimed in 
English. ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

VOL, CCXIII.—NO, MCCLXXXVII. 


** Hussein Lukovié has re- 
turned,’ said Ahmed’s voice. 
“‘ He will speak with you.” 

Well, you have seen Hussein, 
he is a big chap, but I tell you 
he looked devilish imposing 
behind that glaring light, to 
me more than half-asleep yet 
He wasn’t dressed as he is now, 
of course, but in a full Albanian 
rig-out—white skull-cap, white 
coat and trousers of thick felty 
stuff, with tremendous black 
embroideries down the seams. 
There were two other men with 
him, and my heart went pit-a- 
pat as I looked at them. You 
know the imagination doesn’t 
pre-picture a thing properly: 
one can’t make a reality out 
of nothing. I hadn’t just 
thought ever of quite the kind 
of sensation I had as I stood 
up slowly, facing that great 
hulky fellow in his costume— 
uniform rather—of black and 
white. It wasn’t terror, or 
perhaps not terror as we com- 
monly imagine it; but I felt 
extremely small and fragile, 
and I felt a sort of awe at 
my own impertinence. I felt 
awfully humble, distressingly 
humble. 

“* Kako ? ” 
man. 

I gave a silly giggle, and 
said— 

** Dobra Dan.” 

It means “‘ good day,” you 
know ; Heaven only knows why 
I said it. 

‘Dobra Dan,” answered Hus- 
sein. ‘And what are you 
doing here ? ” 

That was just the question 
which I found devilish difficult 
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to answer at the moment. Of 
course I knew that the League 
of Nations wheeze was not amus- 
ing any longer, but I had to 
expect that Joseph had already 
told him the tale, more or less, 
so I had planned to degenerate 
my knowledge of the Serbian 
tongue—which, as a matter of 
fact, had become quite good 
by practice—to play purposely 
the ignoramus, and put the 
greater part on to a mistake of 
Joseph or Ahmed, whichever 
you like to call him. As a 
matter of fact, I found that 
no simulation was necessary, 
my Serbian had all run away 
in a panic. I could only blurt 


and grab and flounder after 
chance phrases, which did not 
suit the occasion at all. Sud- 
denly Hussein addressed me in 
intelligible German. Of course, 


he learned German in school 
before the war. 

*“ Also! Was machen Sie 
hier ? ” 

I felt like a puppy wagging 
its spinal column. There were 
these four men all so dread- 
fully serious, in comparison 
with which my little idea was 
so ludicrous that I could not 
tell it outright to them. Mind 
you now, I don’t admit that 
they had that right to be seri- 
ous; but at that moment I felt 
like going down on all-fours 
and yapping, or lying on my 
back and waiting for my 
stomach to be tickled. I can 
sympathise with pups nowa- 
days. So, as I was at my 
wits’ end, and at the end of 
everything else as well, I blurted 
out— 
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““T want you to make me a 
prisoner.” 

“Make you a prisoner?” 
growled Hussein. 

“Yes,” I said; ‘* and—er— 
hold me up for ransom.” [| 
laughed in the way one does 
to show that one is really 
serious. 

But nobody laughed with 
me. Slavs don’t understand 
the English use of laughter. 
All four men stood staring at 
me with heavy faces, like apes, 
you know. 

“T don’t understand,” said 
Hussein. ‘‘ Why should I make 
you a prisoner and keep you 
for ransom ? ” 

“Oh,” I said, more idiotic- 
ally genuine, “ brigands do it, 
you know.” 

“ Brigand?”’ barked Hus- 
sein. 

I felt pup-like at once. I 
tell you he’s a ticklish fellow 
in his native state, taken raw. 

“IT beg your pardon,” I 
answered, ‘but I  under- 
stood .. .” 

“*T am an honourable man,” 
uttered Hussein. “I am n0 
brigand. I am a comitaj. I 
am making war.” 

“Stendhal says that a brig- 
and is only the natural opposi- 
tion to...” I began, but 
Hussein again exploded at the 
word. 

“T am not a brigand,” he 
shouted ; “Iam comitaj. Tell 
me what you want. This mad 
(indicating Ahmed) says some- 
thing about the League of 
Nations. That you are al 
agent, inquiring into national 
wrongs. Eh?” 
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“Oh dear, no,” I replied 
quickly ; ‘oh dear, no. He has 
made a serious mistake. I am 
afraid that my Serbian talk is 
not clear enough. I told him 
that it would bring your case 
before the League of Nations 
probably.” 

“ What would ? ” asked Hus- 
sein. 

“Why, taking me prisoner, 
of course,” I answered. 

“There is something here 
which I do not understand,” 
said Hussein slowly. ‘“‘ We will 
talk further on this matter in 
a minute.” 

He said something in his 
rumbling undertone to one of 
his companions, and that man 
shut the door and squatted 
down with his back to it. The 
other man closed the shutters, 
while Ahmed threw a few sticks 
on to the fire. Hussein sat 
down, as did his second com- 
panion and Ahmed. Then he 
motioned to me to be seated. 

“You have come here with 
some plot,” said Hussein to 
me. “IT am ready to hear 
what it is. I warn you that 
my two companions think that 
you are a police spy. Frankly, 
although you look a fool, you 
do not look as foolish as that 
to me, for I have known many 
men. Speak.’ 

“T have told you my plan,” 
I answered. “You will take 
me prisoner and hold me for 
Tansom. This will bring your 
name prominently before Eu- 
Tope, and before England in 
particular. So that at least 
your revolt and your griev- 
ances will become known, 
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whereas now they are ig- 
nored.”’ 

“There is something in what 
you say,” said Hussein reflec- 
tively, pulling his moustache, 
“only I do not understand the 
whole. For instance, who will 
pay this ransom? For if you 
or your family pay it, you lose 
very much. Where, then, is 
any profit to you? ” 

“Oh, I shan’t pay,” said I, 
“nor will my family. But I 
hope that a collection will be 
started in England. It will 
make a fearful fuss. Your 
case will be discussed every- 
where. The ‘ Daily Mail,’ you 
know: the power of the Press.” 

“* Still, you have to show me 
where your advantage from it 
lies,” said Hussein solidly. “TI 
cannot feel that you are 80 
kind-hearted as to inconveni- 
ence yourself in this way for 
a set of men you have never 
known. And why did you 
choose me ? ” 

“I will be frank with you,” 
I answered. ‘‘ Your case will 
become known to the world. 
So also will mine.” 

“You also are a man with 
a great wrong,” exclaimed Hus- 
sein, showing his teeth. 

“Yes, in a way.” 

“Tell it me. We may be 
brothers,” he cried, becoming 
excited in a moment, as Slavs 
do, you remember. 

‘My name,” I answered, “ is 
John Brown.” There was a 
moment of silence. 

“Yes?” said Hussein in- 
terrogatively. 

I wanted to give a great 
hoot of laughter. I don’t know 
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if you can see the funny side 
of it. Somehow, to explain to 
Hussein what I meant seemed 
to me to involve explaining 
to him the whole structure of 
modern civilisation, in so far 
as it has any real structure. 
Anyway, as I did not want 
unpleasant things to happen 
to me as a problematic spy, 
I began to try some sort of 
enlightenment. Before long 
puzzlement creased his fore- 
head. 

** Are these lies?’ he mut- 
tered to himself in Serb. 

I floundered on. 

“This man is no spy,” he 
said once more; “‘ he is mad.” 

When I had done my best, 
he said to me in German— 

“You have talked with words, 
but these words do not mean 
anything. One talks sense: 
you have spoken nonsense. 
What is in this making of 
pictures ? Why does one make 
pictures ? Why should people 
come to know your name be- 
cause you make pictures? What 
are these pictures for ? ” 

“Why have you stuck up 
those things on the wall?” 
I asked, pointing to the de- 
signs I have before mentioned. 

““T do not know,” said Hus- 
sein. ‘‘ They give pleasure to 
the eye, perhaps, like good 
embroideries and _ such - like 
things.” 

“Tt is thus with pictures,” 
I answered. “My country 
people buy pictures of nature 
or of people because they give 
pleasure to the eye.” 

* But,” answered Hussein, 
‘“‘why.does your name matter ? 
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You say that people buy pic- 
tures because they give pleasure 
to the eye? I buy an em- 
broidered waistcoat because I 
like it. What does it matter 
who made it ? ” 

I seemed to be wading deeper 
and deeper into the mental 
mud. Not only was civilisa- 
tion to be explained, but also 
psychology and the influence 
of snob-suggestion upon ig- 
norance. 

“There are many things in 
our land which it would be 
difficult to explain,” I an- 
swered. “I am afraid that it 
would take too long, and pos- 
sibly even then I could not 
explain them with sufficient 
clarity. You must take this 
for a truthful statement on 
my part. I wish to sell the 
pictures I make. I cannot sell 
them until my name resounds 
in the people’s ears. You can 
cause this to happen by taking 
me prisoner, so that the news- 
papers of my land print much 
talk about the occurrence and 
about us two. You will then 
have the ransom, I hope, while 
I will be able to dispose of 
my pictures for gain.” 

Hussein sat on this, pulling 
his moustache slowly and rais- 
ing and lowering his eyebrows. 
At last he fixed me with an 
unfriendly glare. 

“TI do not think you are 4 
police spy,” he said, “for 4 
spy would bring me some like- 
lier tale. You may be mad, 
and your story a tissue of 
fantastic illusions, as I am 
inclined’ to imagine. Or’— 
he paused, and his voice took 
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a more sinister note—‘‘if you 
are indeed telling me the truth, 
it seems to me that you are 
on a foolish and degrading 
errand. Foolish for yourself, 
because degrading tome. You 
are proposing that I do this 
thing in order that you may 
reap some squalid merchant 
gain.” 

I did not like the way 
things seemed to be turning. 
I did some pretty rapid think- 
ing, I can tell you. I sent 
up a prayer to Bernard Shaw. 
If this had been in a play of 
his we could have floundered 
Hussein quite easily. Any- 
way, I tried to take a leaf 
from his book. 

“There is no insult or de- 
gradation implied,’’ I answered. 
“Indeed, I hope to show you 
that you and I stand on an 
equal footing—that in fact we 
are pursuing the same course, 
only I am beginning at one 
end while you are beginning 
at the other. First, then, to 
make one’s name known irre- 
spective of the real value of 
one’s product is called Adver- 
tisement. You and I are both 
merely Advertisers at root. 
You wish to advertise your 
wrongs; I wish to advertise 
my art. You wish to become 
known as one who has suffered, 
I as one who has created. 
We are indeed brothers.” 

“That is nonsense,” ex- 
claimed the brigand. “I make 
my wrongs cry out in the 
terrors of these so-called con- 
querors. I do it nobly at the 
risk of my life. You wish to 
sell things which apparently 
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cannot please by themselves. 
Where is our likeness ? ” 

“You take money from the 
people on the road, from post- 
carts or from trains, and so 
on,” I said. 

‘**One needs money to live,” 
answered Hussein. 

‘“* Exactly ; we can consider 
the getting money part of it, 
merely as the act of con- 
tinuing to live. You get money 
to live to shout your wrongs ; 
I get money to live to propa- 
gate my art. In this the act 
of stealing or of selling is 
arrived at the same mark, 
and may be considered ab- 
stractly as equally effective. 
The main fact is that you 
advertise your wrongs; I ad- 
vertise my art. To put it 
bluntly, we are both bawling 
egoists: only my egoism is 
productive, yours is destruc- 
tive. Yours is reminiscent ; 
mine is anticipatory. You ad- 
vertise because your past family 
has been destroyed by wicked 
interference; I advertise in 
order that I, and in conse- 
quence any family that I may 
have some day, am not to 
be destroyed by criminal ne- 
glect.”’ 

**T do not fight with words,” 
said Hussein. ‘“‘ Your phrases 
are able to confuse me. Yet I 
feel that what I do is honour- 
able, and that what you pro- 
pose seems not to be so. I do 
not know what I will do. I 
must think over some answer 
to give you. In the mean- 
while I will lock you in the 
stables downstairs for the 
night.” 
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Have you ever tried lying 
in an empty manger? It is 
not comfortable, but there was 
nowhere else. The stable was 
inches deep in sloppy manure, 
and there was no light. The 
fleas were unimaginably fierce, 
and flocked to their unexpected 
supper. Hussein had charit- 
ably provided me with a lump 
of dark-brown putty-like bread, 
which I gnawed in the intervals 
of scratching, for I was as 
hungry as the fleas themselves. 

I got no wink of sleep, and 
was glad enough when dawn 
came, revealing to me the bare 
and gloomy interior of my 
prison. One of the Albanians 
led me upstairs soon after day- 
break, and I was given some 
breakfast, more indigestible 


bread, and some tiny cups of 


Turkish coffee. Then the con- 
ference began once more. 

“As I have said, I do not 
use words,” said Hussein. ‘I 
am honourable, and I feel that 
what I do is noble. What you 
propose is ignoble.”’ 

I began deliberately to talk 
in an exaggerated way: it is 
effective with such people. 
“The world counts yours a 
thieving and mine a praise- 
worthy occupation,” I answered. 
“But do not let us now count 
the world’s opinion. I am an 
artist. Your ideas, including 
those of honour, were first 
created by artists; all our 
memories of noble and honour- 
able men are the work of 
artists. But for me and my 
kind you would not know what 
the word honour implies. You 
wish to continue your honour 
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merely as egoism; I wish to 
continue my art, which is 
directed to increasing the bene- 
fits of men—that is, as far as 
I am able. You wish to im- 
press upon the Serbian nation 
a lesson which it is unwilling 
to receive ; I wish to impress 
on my countrymen a message 
which they have yet to lear 
to appreciate. If we consider 
ourselves dispassionately, my 
mission is unselfish and noble 
—yours selfish and merely ro- 
mantic. I wish to be a bless- 
ing ; you are only a nuisance.” 

“* Nuisance ? ” he exclaimed. 

“Well, to the Serbians, at 
least,’”’ I replied. 

He chuckled at that. 

“You talk, and you talk, 
and you talk,’ he said, snap- 
ping his fingers in my face. 
* You would make black seem 
white. But I know what is 
black and what is white.”’ 

‘The Serbs would not agree 
with you,’ Ianswered. ‘‘ When 
you stripped the general naked 
—your white, was it white to 
him ? ” 

The remembrance made him 
chuckle again. 

“We are both egoists,” I 
insisted. “My black is not 
your black, nor my white yours. 
But since there may be bene- 
fit to me as well as to you 
in this affair, why not take 
advantage of it?” 

You see the main thing, 
which I had realised during 
the night, was to keep him 
undecided about the matter 
until he got accustomed to it. 
Of course, all his talk about 
honour was only his way of 
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fighting shy of a piece of work 
his imagination had not con- 
ceived. Not that he was dis- 
honest, he really believed that 
his honour was involved in the 
matter, whereas it was merely 
his conservatism, his herd in- 
stinct. So I gave him an open- 
ing and let it soak in more. 

“But one does not talk well 
in the morning,’ I said. ‘‘ Let 
us discuss it further during the 
afternoon.” 

To cut a good deal of argu- 
ment short, he was wavering 
by the evening time, and I 
slept in my sleeping-bag once 
more, exchanging the fleas of 
the stable for the bugs which 
are the natural nightly delight 
of a Serbian farmhouse. By 
next day at lunch-time, Hus- 
sein was almost excited over 
my plan, and together we con- 
cocted a letter which I sent to 
the British Consul at S——. 
After that was despatched in 
charge of Ahmed, I drew a 
portrait of Hussein in black 
and white. He was delighted, 
and in the evening took me 
out shooting. He bagged a 
young deer, and we ate deer’s 
flesh for supper: heavens, it 
was tough ! 

I had a very pleasant week 
of it up there, barring the bugs 
at night. Hussein, though he 
hated the Serbs, couldn’t keep 
on thinking of revenge all the 
While, He evidently celebrated 
my presence there by taking a 
holiday from daily hates and 
from officer stripping. We had 
fixed the ransom at £300, which 
seemed a sum reasonable enough 
to be raised, yet not too in- 
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significant ; and, of course, £300 
translated into dinars, at the 
rate of exchange then ruling, 
seemed a hell of a sum, about 
a hundred thousand. Hussein 
was beginning to lick his lips 
over this little windfall. 

One evening, about the time 
that we could naturally expect 
an answer, we came in from a 
day’s blank hunting to find 
three people awaiting us in 
the buggy farmhouse. Old 
Ahmed had brought back a 
couple of men. One was a 
Mussulman, very decorated and 
swagger-looking ; the other was 
clean-shaven and aristocratic, 
dressed in English tweeds, 
leather gaiters, and so on— 
quite up-to-date, in fact. They 
both saluted Hussein, and gave 
me a cold and reserved bow. 
Ahmed handed to me a letter. 
It was from the British Con- 
sul. 


** DEAR Siz,—The gentlemen 
who bring this letter will ar- 
range for your immediate re- 
lease. You will please accom- 
pany them to Sarajevo, as I 
have made myself personally 
responsible for your future ac- 
tions to the Serbian Govern- 
ment.—Yours truly,” &c. 


Short, sweet, and to the 
point. I saw my advertise- 
ment vanish with a snap of 
the fingers, and old Hussein 
did not seem any more pleased 
than was I. He was listening 
to the two men talking, and 
his eyebrows bid fair to col- 
lapse over his eyes altogether. 
He was pulling his moustache 
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and spitting on the floor with 
dramatic disgust. 

The Mussulman was some 
high-up Turk in S——, and 
the tweed-clad one was a 
banker, who had been Austrian 
before the war. You know the 
Austrians had been quite thick 
with the Mussulmen in order to 
keep the Serbs down, and they 
still were very entangled. This 
chap had been a reserve cavalry 
officer too, and looked it. Now 
the Turks were making play 
to gain more power in the 
Council and in the new prov- 
inces, and this little scheme of 
mine threatened to create havoc 
in the Mussulmanic political 
prospects. So poor Hussein 
was being told pretty shortly 
to lie down and be a good dog. 
And Hussein wasn’t wagging 
his tail by any means. You 
know, I had got rather fond 
of the old chap. His manners 
were perfect, and for a Slav 
he had an extraordinary sense 
of humour when he wasn’t 
brooding. Suddenly he turned 
to me. 

“It seems,” he growled, 
“that neither your white nor 
my white agree with these 
gentlemen’s ideas of white. Our 
advertisement, as you call it, 
disagrees with their advertise- 
ment. I am afraid also that 
they are the stronger. For in- 
stance, my security is in this 
gentleman’s hands (pointing to 
the Turk), my money is in 
this one’s” (pointing to the 
ex-Austrian). 

“‘ Circumstances over which 
we have no control,’ I quoted 
mechanically. 
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The long and short of it igs 
that I took an affectionate 
farewell of Hussein, and was 
dragged home with a string 
round my neck and a tin can 
tied to my tail. I don’t know 
how much the Turk and the 
Austrian knew about the mat- 
ter, but they were devilish 
frosty. These sort of fellows 
have no sense of humour. They 
go nosing along like a foxhound 
after a piece of stinking fish 
or a bag of aniseed, not realis- 
ing that these political things 
don’t matter a damn, or at 
least don’t really depend upon 
themselves, but upon things 
infinitely wider. Only I can’t 
give you my political philosophy 
here. You will find most of it 
in Tolstoy. They are adver- 
tising like everybody else, and 
I had been threatening to paste 
mine up over theirs. 

The Consul was obliged to 
give me an official wigging; 
but he afterwards invited me 
to dinner, asked for the whole 
yarn, and roared with laughter. 
Afterwards he very kindly sent 
his servant to Chainiza to col- 
lect my luggage, and to pay 
the bill for me, and so on. Of 
course, the whole affair had 
been kept fearfully quiet. The 
Serb papers had been threat- 
ened with pain of death if they 
mentioned a word of it, and 
the police had insisted that I 
should leave the country at 
once. As a matter of fact, the 
Consul said that he had had 
some trouble to get me off 80 
easily; but the Consul had 
pointed out that if they clapped 
me into jail the thing would 
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have to come out. And as the 
Serbs wanted to keep dark 
that there are any brigands at 
all, they consented to let me 
slip on the quiet. 

So one afternoon the Consul 
and I, carefully spied upon by 
the police, stepped into the 
train for Ragusa, and three 
days later I was in Italy. 

Of course, as soon as I got 
back to civilisation, I tried to 
drag some profit out of the 
adventure. J hadn’t promised 
to keep it dark, and as a matter 
of fact, I would gladly have 
brought up Hussein’s wrongs 
before the world, for the poor 
old chap really has had the 
rough edge of fortune—family 
exterminated, house burned, 
and land confiscated ; though, 
of course, that is war, as we 
say so cheerfully, not being 
the victims. So I wrote out 
an account of the adventure, 
and sent it to a pal of mine 
in London—newspaper chap. 
He retorted on a post-card, 
“Send your story to the ‘ Pall 
Mall Magazine.’’’ Now the ‘ Pall 
Mall’ has been dead for years, 
80 you understand what he 
meant. I then tried the ‘ Uni- 
verse’ instead, but they de- 
manded photos of Hussein, of 
his farm, of a stripped officer, 
and I don’t know what else, 
a8 well as a signed certificate 
by the British Consul. I hadn’t 
any photos, and, of course, the 
Consul wasn’t going to be mixed 
officially in the affair. 

So that’s where I stood. 
Summer practically wasted, no 
advertisement. John Brown 
stil a back number, and 


a lot of my little capital 
spent. 

Honestly, I was getting a 
bit disappointed with self-con- 
scious advertisement. I have 
noticed that we all do. The 
successful artist rarely remains 
eccentric or Bohemian, unless 
he is half touched. But I was 
still unsuccessful; I have to 
go on, having once begun. I 
am still malgré moi the King 
Charles. Well, I settled down 
in Paris and continued working, 
and exhibiting pictures, and 
showing myself about, and 
arguing with people: you know 
the life. 

I was in my studio one day 
when suddenly there was a 
thump on the door. I opened 
it, and there was Hussein. 

“Good God!” I ejaculated. 

Hussein bowed to me, shook 
my hand, and walked in. 

‘“* What are you doing here ? ” 
I cried. 

““My advertisement, as you 
called it, has failed,” said Hus- 
sein. ‘‘ It has failed principally 
on your account. If you had 
not interfered, I would have 
been allowed to go on for years. 
But your action made the 
Serbians ashamed before the 
English Consuls, and Ministers, 
and so on. They brought 
pressure on to my friends who 
were aspiring to political posi- 
tion, these in turn spread in- 
fluences amongst the Mussul- 
man population. I was not 
driven out by soldiers. They 
could have hunted me for years. 
I was driven away by the 
selfishness of my own people. 
I am a comitaj no longer. My 
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way of righting our wrongs 
does not please them. I am, 
as you said once, out of date. 
I reflected upon what you had 
told me. I realised that there 
were many things that I did 
not know. So I have come to 
you to learn. I will stay with 
you, and you will teach me.” 
Well, that is about all there 
is of it. I tried to put him 
into a hotel bedroom, but he 
was as nervous in a city as 
most ordinary people are in 
solitude. The first night he 
begged not to be left alone. So 
I took him home, and he sleeps 
on my sofa. He’s not bug- 
eaten there, at all events. But 
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he is learning, he is learning, 
Honestly, I think that he knew 
that his comitaj business was 
losing money. Watch him now 
ogling a young damsel in the 
café. I think that in a few 
weeks more he will be out of 
leading-strings; his French is 
improving rapidly, for, like all 
those people, he has a real gift 
for languages. He’s showing 
quite a pretty natural taste 
for pictures too. I’m thinking 
of getting him into partnership 
with an art-dealer, for he’s got 
together a little capital. His 
former training might come in 
useful there. 


IT. 


That is the end of Brown’s 
story. Of course, he has 
omitted much that must be 
left to the imagination, but 
notably what struck me was 
the way he passed over the 
dangers and discomforts of his 
adventure. This I understood 
from his tale: how seriously 
he took the ‘ advertisement ”’ 
at which he affects to laugh. I 
then realised how right it is 
for a painter who believes 
in himself to force others to 
believe in him too. In a 
modest way I have constituted 
myself his publicity agent, re- 
ceiving in return but a small 
percentage upon his sales. In- 
deed, I may have almost over- 
done my enthusiasm. Only 
the other day I received a curt 
note from a London editor 


asking if nothing ever happened 
in Paris unless Mr Brown was 


looking on. But my purpose 
has been to some extent 
achieved. Readers of news- 


papers are becoming aware of 
this interesting personality in 
the world of Art. Brown’s 
pictures are beginning to sell. 
Dealers no longer look askance 
at him. With regard to Hus- 
sein, I think that Brown’s sug- 
gestion is too cynical, evel 
taking into consideration the 
general run of art-dealers. | 
am now, by means of political 
relations, trying to get Hussein 
the post of caretaker at the 
new Mohammedan mosque 
which is being built. I have 
the strongest reasons for hope 
of success: you see, we cal 
pose him as a sort of martyr. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE MAID. 


BY G. H. GANDY. 


XII. 


WitH a light breeze but a 
lowering and threatening sky, 
the little ship made the forty- 
five mile run from the Priemny 
to Stenskar by the afternoon 
of next day. But soon after 
passing this rocky island, with 
its very necessary lighthouse 
perched on the cliffs, the breeze 
freshened, the weather began 
to look ugly, and a short and 
choppy sea got up which threw 
The Maid about in an un- 
pleasantly offhand way. 

The mainsail was double- 
reefed, but by 11 P.M. the 
squalls were so severe and the 
sea so confused that it was 
useless to continue beating to 
the westward against what 
promised to be a powerful 
westerly gale. So all hands 
were summoned in the pitch- 
black night to lower and stow 
the mainsail, and then, relieved 
of the canvas, The Maid lay- 
to more comfortably, and rode 
the seas like a cork. But it 
blew. In the small hours of 
the morning the squalls were 
intense, and black as was the 
hight the sea around shone 
White with foam and spin- 
drift, 

The canvas held out gal- 
lantly, and at dawn the squalls 
decreased, leaving The Maid 
to a straightforward westerly 
gale. But it was too much 


for the little craft to beat 
against, and the Skipper ran 
her down under the land, past 
Ekholm Island, on the southern 
side of the Gulf of Finland, 
into a large wooded bay called 
Monk Bay, probably by reason 
of its deserted character. Here, 
between the pine-woods, The 
Maid lay at anchor for two 
days, while the gale worked 
round to the north-west and 
blew itself out. 

Then, with the wind blowing 
gently from the south-west she 
weighed, and proceeded to sea 
once more for a dash to the 
westward. The engine was 
started up, and close-hauled, 
with the motor running mer- 
rily, The Maid was making 
good progress; but the wind 
was rising fast, and it looked 
as if she would be in for an- 
other dusting before reaching 
Reval. Then the engine seized 
up again—the same trouble- 
some bearing—but she held 
bravely on her course under 
sail alone. 

The south-west wind soon 
hauled to the west, and blew 
stronger and stronger, forcing 
The Maid over to the north ; 
and just before dark, in between 
two rain squalls, the rocky 
islets off the Finnish coast 
were sighted on her lee. Ac- 
cordingly she was put about 
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with all speed, and stood off 
to the southward. The main- 
sail was again taken off her 
in preparation for another dirty 
night; and sure enough it 
came, if anything worse than 
the previous gale, so that by 
morning, when Yuminda Point 
was sighted, all hands were 
glad enough to run into Papon 
Bay for shelter from the raging 
elements. Now Papon Bay is 
the next bay to the westward 
of Monk Bay, so that The 
Maid’s twenty-four hours’ battle 
with the gale had barely gained 
her more than ten miles of 
westing altogether. 

In Papon Bay there is a 
little fishing haven with about 
twelve feet depth of water, 
formed by the small island of 
Harra, which curves round and 
shelters the water between it 
and the mainland. Here in 
Harra Haven The Maid found 
a dozen or so coasting sloops 
and schooners crowded in 
the anchorage, sheltering and 
awaiting the favour of the 
wind. 

The anchor had not long 
been down before a boat put 
off from the shore with what 
looked like a khaki-clad officer 
in the stern. He came aboard, 
and proved to be a coastguard 
officer dressed in the Esthonian 
military uniform. As he only 
spoke Esthonian and Russian, 
the Skipper had great difficulty 
with him till his companion in 
the boat came aboard and to 
the rescue with the universal 
Baltic German. This inter- 
preter was a fine strapping 
young man in a white sweater, 


and as his and the Skipper’s 
German were both equally bad, 
they got on splendidly and 
understood each other perfectly 
well. 

It was explained that it 
would be necessary for the 
Skipper to go across the bay 
to the Customs authorities in 
the village of Loksa to report 
the arrival. Then, the official 
business over, the two visitors 
became very interested in the 
ship, especially when they heard 
that she had only recently left 
Petrograd. 

The white-sweatered young 
man, whose name was Malahoff, 
turned out to be the owner of 
the fish-canning factory at 
Harra. He and his brothers 
had their main business at 
Reval, but for three months 
of the autumn he, with his 
mother and sister, would come 
down to their station on Harra 
Island and open up the factory 
for the season—an excellent 
method of combining business 
with pleasure. It might be 
thought that fish-canning was 
an offensive business to get 
mixed up with a holiday, but 
then the only variety of fish 
treated by the brothers Mala- 
hoff was the “kilo,” a very 
small and inoffensive _ little 
swimmer something like white- 
bait. The kilos are packed 
into small round tins, and 
seasoned highly with secret 
ingredients, seemingly pepper- 
corns and spice, and make 4 
very appetising hors d’euvre. 

Before the Revolution the 
shops of St Petersburg were 
well stocked with kilos, and 
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the Malahoff brand especially 
popular, so that young Mala- 
hoff was most interested to 
hear news of trade prospects 
as the Owner had found them, 
and extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the Owner and Skipper 
to come up that evening to 
dine at his house. They ac- 
cepted gratefully, feeling that 
they had truly fallen on their 
feet in this out-of-the-way little 
Esthonian haven. 

The weather moderated in 
the afternoon, and the Skipper 
had the motor-boat hoisted out 
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and ran over the bay to Loksa 
village, where he reported the 
ship to the ancient Customs 
official, who also combined the 
duties of village school- and 
postmaster. He looked s0 
patriarchal, and was 80 sus- 
picious of a ship from Russia, 
that the Skipper felt like a 
traveller trying to propitiate 
the headman of some savage 
tribe, and almost wished he 
had brought a few poor gifts 
to smooth the negotiations, 
which were protracted in the 
extreme. 


xIT. 


Dinner with the Malahoffs 
in their roomy wood-built house 
on the summit of Harra was 
a great success. The repast 
was excellent, and very wel- 
come after Petrograd fare: 
kilos, salmon and salad with 
a delicious sauce and dressing, 
roast pork with cranberry sauce 
and mushrooms, cranberry and 
apple tart and cream, apples 
for dessert, and coffee to finish 
up with. The conversation 
made up in vivacity for what 
it lacked in intelligibility. Four 
languages could be heard at 
the same time over the dinner- 
table, and, in addition, there 
was the primitive language of 
signs employed when the Owner 
tried to thank old Madame 
Malahoff direct for her hos- 
Pitality to the two English 
strangers. 

The linguistic capacities of 
the party were as follows: 
Madame, a charming motherly 


little old lady, would and could 
only speak Russian, although 
now an KEsthonian subject ; 
her daughter of thirty, dark 
and good-humoured, spoke 
French, Russian, and Estho- 
nian; while Nils Malahoff, the 
big son, spoke German, Rus- 
sian, and Esthonian. The 
Owner had a perfect command 
of the English language and 
a smattering of French, while 
the Skipper, besides his Eng- 
lish, could get on ungrammatic- 
ally in both French and German. 

In spite of there being no 
language common to more than 
three of the company, conver- 
sation never flagged ; and when 
the two Englishmen left late 
for their boat after promising 
to come again whenever the 
weather was favourable, they 
felt it had been one of the 
most enjoyable and extra- 
ordinary dinner-parties of their 
experience. 
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The day after the dinner 
with the Malahoffs another 
gale sprang up, more severe 
than either of the previous 
blows, and all hands felt thank- 
ful to be anchored in the 
comparative shelter of Harra 
Haven with two good-looking 
anchors to ride by. In the 
afternoon a little schooner with 
torn sails scudded in to the 
already crowded haven, fol- 
lowed by the passenger steamer 
Kungla, which ordinarily plied 
twice weekly from Reval to 
Loksa. There was little room 
in the harbour by then, so that 
the Kungla had to anchor 
unpleasantly close to The Maid, 
and anxious watch was kept 
that night to see that the 
anchors of both ships held 
securely. 

The real fury of these autumn 
gales in the Gulf of Finland 
seldom lasts more than twenty- 
four hours at most, and by 
daylight the worst was over, 
and the Kungla could be seen 
heaving up anchor ready to 
continue her journey. 

The motor-boat had been 
tossing astern all night, and, 
as was to be expected, was 
found very nearly waterlogged, 
but after baling her dry the 
engine started up none the 
worse for its night out in the 
gale. So the Owner and Skip- 
per went ashore that evening 
to dine, taking with them a 
bottle of champagne as a gift 
for Madame and Mademoiselle 
and a bottle of rum for Nils 
Malahoff the son. 

Nils’ youngest brother was 
present that night, but was 
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rather quiet and subdued at 
first, owing to the fact of hig 
being guilty of a grave derelic- 
tion from duty. He was a 
young fellow, perhaps eighteen, 
serving his year’s compulsory 
service in a torpedo-boat, which 
had driven ashore during the 
gale on a sandy part of the 
coast close to Loksa. As there 
seemed no chance of her getting 
off for some days, he had taken 
French leave, and walked round 
to see his people at Harra, 
meaning to return long before 
he should be missed. Un- 
fortunately for him, the boat 
floated off that afternoon, and 
steamed away without his valu- 
able presence on board. The 
anticipation of his reception 
on rejoining did not seem to 
fill him with delight, though 
the rest of the family, with the 
exception of Madame his mother, 
seemed to think it quite a 
splendid joke. 

Nils mentioned at dinner that 
he would be going to Reval 
next day, starting at 7 AM. 
from Loksa by the Kungla, 
and suggested that the Owner 
should accompany him. The 
Owner readily complied, as he 
wished to reach Reval as soon 
as possible, and there endeavour 
to make arrangements for the 
disposal of the boots, leaving 
The Maid to follow round 
with them when the wind and 
weather permitted. 

Loksa lay six miles by road 
from Harra, and Nils proposed 
that the Owner should sleep 
the night at the house, and rise 
at 5 a.m. to walk there, owing 
to his unreasonable distrust of 
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the motor-boat’s reliability. But 
after some difficulty the Owner 
persuaded him at last to gain 
sleep and save shoe-leather by 
starting in the boat as late as 
half-past six o’clock. 

When bedtime came after 
another pleasant and linguistic 
evening, and after carefully 
setting the alarm clock, the 
Englishmen and the two 
brothers turned in comfort- 
ably in a large raftered bed- 
room, in which there were 
six beds and room for as 
many more, all quaintly but 
warmly covered with goatskin 
coverlets. 

It was cold and dark next 
morning, but quite fine and 
calm, and fortunately for Nils’ 
peace of mind, the motor-boat 
engine started at once. The 
Skipper accompanied the two 
travellers over to Loksa in 
order to buy stores in the 
village, and then, leaving them 
to have an early morning vodka 
in the saloon of the Kungla, 
he hurried back to get The 
Maid under way for Reval 
while the fine weather lasted. 

All hands were anxious to 
get away, and after a hearty 
breakfast of Esthonian eggs 
and bacon, the two anchors 
weighed, the motor-boat hoisted 
in, and all sail set, The Maid 
was ready, but the wind was 
not, and died away in the most 
maddening fashion. 

The Skipper feared he would 
have to anchor again, as the 
entrance to the haven was both 
arrow and shallow, and The 
Maid had started to drift. 
Some anxious minutes elapsed 
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before a breath of wind stirred, 
but at last a light breeze arose, 
unfavourable, but a breeze for 
all that, and he made up his 
mind to risk the passage and 
get out if possible. 

The Maid tacked backwards 
and forwards in the narrow 
entrance, gaining a yard or 
two on each tack, while Bill 
with the hand-lead sang out 
when the water shoaled too 
rapidly. There was one slight 
bump on the keel as The Maid 
swung off on her last tack, 
but it was not repeated; and 
when she safely gained the 
more open water of the bay, 
clear of Harra Island, the 
Skipper had time to turn and 
see Madame and Mademoiselle 
waving bon voyage from the 
house. 

The day was beautiful, but 
the wind was light and baffling, 
and it was not till nightfall 
that any real progress was 
made. Then, when the moon 
came up, she began to slip 
along at a modest two to three 
knots. As the wake began to 
murmer under the rudder-post, 
Bill remarked that The Maid 
had got into good habits again : 
judging by the previous bad 
weather, he had been afraid 
she was going to turn vicious, 
and make a habit of running 
into gales every time she put 
her nose out of harbour. 

The Maid and the weather 
were now on their best be- 
haviour, for morning brought 
a spanking breeze from the 
north-west, which ran her up 
the big bay, guided by the 
immense tapering spire of St 
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Simeon’s, to an anchorage in 
Reval Roads by noon. 

After donning his shore-going 
togs, and having a thorough 
wash and brush-up, the usual 
rig aboard being sea - boots, 
sweater, and the seediest of 
coats and trousers, the Skipper 
got the motor-boat over the 
side, and hastened ashore to 
the first normal civilised town 
encountered since leaving Kiel. 

He ran the boat into the 
fishing harbour, formed by 
rough stone breakwaters, and 
which at the time was full of 
boats landing and selling their 
kilos by auction onthe quay ; 
and after'tying up the motor- 
boat, was delighted to.see the 
establishment Malahoff~ staring 
him in the face. The back of 
the house faced the waterside, 
and consisted of the business 
office and warehouse, while the 
front gave on to the street in 
the usual way, an imposing- 
looking wood-built edifice in 
the Swiss chalet style. 

Here he inquired for Nils 
and the Owner, and eventually 
ran them to earth at the 
Hotel de Room, where the 
Owner had gone into residence. 
They were surprised to see 
him so soon, as the westerly 
wind had been blowing in 
Reval since their arrival, and 
they had not expected The 
Maid to make much progress 
against it. By then it was too 
late to report to the authorities, 
so after a much-needed and 
welcome hot bath in the hotel, 


the Skipper joined the others 
to an excellent dinner and q 
gay evening ashore. 

The contrast between Reval 
and Petrograd was extreme: 
there seemed an abundance of 
everything in Reval, especially 
of food, which only two hundred 
miles away in Petrograd was 
at such a premium. 

The lights from shops and 
restaurants and cinemas, the 
activity in the streets, the 
motor-cars and darting side- 
car motor-cycles—which take 
the place of taxis, as the 
streets in the centre of the 
town round the great church 
of St Simeon’s are so extremely 
steep and narrow,—all the ac- 
tive life and movement of this 
northern, town’:but served to 
emphasise the contrast, and 
the two voyagers from dolor- 
ous Petrograd felt in this new 
atmosphere as if they had at 
last awakened from some op- 
pressive dream. 

They whole-heartedly gave 
themselves up to full enjoy- 
ment of a somewhat hectic 
evening. Starting with the 
dinner and a few microscopic 
glasses of vodka, whose potency 
the Englishmen seemed to un- 
dervalue, and finishing with 4 
champagne supper at the “ Chat 
Noir,” the Owner and Skipper 
at last cried enough ; and under 
the respectable but hilarious 
escort of Nils Malahoff re- 
turned in the wee sma’ hours 
safe and sound, happy and 
sleepy, to their hotel. 
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The day after arrival at 
Reval being a Sunday, The 
Maid having remained un- 
noticed at anchor in the road- 
stead, it was not till Monday 
that the Skipper could con- 
veniently report his ship and 
himself to the captain of the 
port, who then pretended to 
be horrified to learn that two 
Englishmen from Petrograd had 
been at large in the town un- 
registered and without medical 
inspection. Hastily summon- 
ing the doctor, he put them 
in immediate quarantine. This 
was unexpected, and the Owner 
was considerably annoyed at 
the prospect of five days’ in- 
carceration on board ; but there 
seemed no help for it, and the 
two suspects had to repair on 
board at once with the health 
officer. 

Once on board The Maid, 
the doctor, on hearing that 
the fresh-water tank was full 
of water obtained in Petrograd 
—this water had always been 
boiled before drinking — had 
the tank emptied and thor- 
oughly washed out with lime- 
water; and then, after a cur- 
sory examination of all hands, 
repaired to the cabin for some 
7 conversation,” the outcome 
being that he left with a bottle 
of the Owner’s whisky in his 
Pocket, after giving an assur- 
ance that he would return in a 
couple of days; and if no 
alarming symptoms had super- 
vened, would probably allow 
both the Owner and Skipper 


to revisit the town, on condition 
that they used only the out- 
of-the-way fishing harbour for 
their landing-place. 

The two days were usefully 
employed repairing the motor, 
and then, true to his promise, 
the doctor reappeared, and gave 
his unofficial pratique. 

At the end of the five days’ 
official quarantine a tug brought 
The Maid herself from the 
roadstead inside to the docks, 
as the Owner had made certain 
arrangements which necessi- 
tated discharging part of the 
cargo. 

The Owner had found no 
demand for such a large num- 
ber of boots in Reval, which, 
after all, is only a small town 
of about 15,000 inhabitants ; 
nor did there seem any demand 
in Helsingfors across the water, 
as the Finns had their own 
boot factories, and the foreign 
product had to be very cheap 
to sell over there in competition 
with the home-made article. 

Accordingly, as private affairs 
compelled him to return to 
England at once, the Owner 
concluded a contract with a 
certain syndicate calling them- 
selves the Progress Company 
of Reval. By this contract 
they had the use of The Maid 
for the conveyance of goods 
from Reval to Petrograd, and 
in return they undertook to 
sell the boots in Petrograd on 
a commission basis. 

The United Baltic liner left 
Reval earlier than usual, so 
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the Owner’s departure was hur- 
ried ; and after concluding this 
piece of business, hastily pack- 
ing his gear in a large kit-bag, 
and giving the Skipper a few 
hurried instructions and a 
hearty handshake, he sailed 
away to London all in one 
breath, leaving The Maid to 
the tender mercies of the Pro- 
gress Company of Reval. 

The Skipper, of course, soon 
made the acquaintance of its 
members. First there was Cap- 
tain Rogge, fluent in four lan- 
guages, refugee from Russia, 
and erstwhile naval commander, 
who had prospered much in the 
liquor-smuggling business since 
settling in Reval. Lean, wiry, 
and alert, he was the Secretary 
of the Company, while Messrs 
Jurgenson and Jams, typical 
fair - haired Norsemen, repre- 
sented in themselves the share- 
holders and board of directors. 

Jurgenson, who owned a fine 
house on the outskirts of the 
town, after seeing the diminu- 
tive size of The Maid’s accom- 
modation, insisted that the 
Skipper should take up quar- 
ters ashore with him and his 
wife during this spell in port. 

The Skipper was busy at this 
time getting the ship ready for 
sea, and superintending the 
discharging and warehousing 
of some dozen cases of boots 
in order to make room for 
what cargo the Company pro- 
posed to ship. After a busy 
day on board he was very 
glad to be able to go up and 
spend a comfortable evening 
by the Jurgensons’ fireside. 
He and Loéwe, Jurgenson’s big 
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St Bernard, soon became fast 
friends. 

Bill and Jack were delighted 
with Reval after the dreariness 
of Petrograd, and also with the 
excellent food that could be 
obtained at a more than reagon- 
able figure. Salmon, the most 
plentiful fish on the market, 
cost fivepence a pound, and 
lamb and such-like delicate 
meat the same. 

The two sailors had a day 
off, and £2 apiece (3000 Es- 
thonian marks) in order to 
lay in a stock of warm clothing 
for the coming winter; and by 
eschewing the shops and pat- 
ronising the fishermen’s market, 
they managed to lay in a tre- 
mendous store of serviceable 
gear, and also did a cinema 
and several beers into the 
bargain. 

The Progress Company had 
some slight trouble in getting 
their export permit for the 
sugar and soap they were ship- 
ping to Petrograd. A reason 
for the cheapness of food in 
Esthonia is the difficulty placed 
in the way of export of pro- 
duce,—all wrong according to 
the political economist, per- 
haps, but it appears to do good 
in this newly-formed republic. 
But there is one great excep- 
tion made in the export Ie 
strictions. 

No difficulty is placed in the 
way of an exporter of Estho- 
nian vodka, the manufacture of 
which is a Government mon- 
opoly, and no questions asked 
as to its destination. 

This policy has enriched the 
Government and every enter 
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prising owner of a fast motor- 
poat willing to take the risk 
of smuggling liquor across 
thirty-five miles of water to 
Finland. 

Pussyfoot Finland, after sev- 
eral angry but futile notes to 
Esthonia on the subject, re- 
cently strengthened the coast- 
watchers, and passed a law 
authorising the imprisonment 
of the crew and the seizure 
and confiscation of any Es- 
thonian ship of less than 200 
tons register which might be 
caught carrying liquor of any 
kind in Finnish waters. Con- 


sequently there are numerous 
motor-boats for sale in Reval 
now, and the State revenue 
has dwindled considerably. 
Sweden is also practically 
dry, and certain of the larger 
boats attempt to run over 


there, but find it far more 
hazardous than the previous 
short trips to Finland. 

Captain Rogge was particu- 
larly annoyed with the new 
conditions, as he had just 
taken delivery of an ex-German 
naval M.L. capable of eighteen 
knots. He himself was too 
cautious to run the boat to 
Sweden, but was approached 
by a certain party, who offered 
£300 for the charter of the boat 
for one trip only. Unfortun- 
ately this sum was not to be 
Paid till the boat’s return to 
Reval; and as the boat and 
the charterer were both de- 
tained indefinitely by the Swed- 
ish authorities, Captain Rogge 
was left whistling for his money 
and his boat. 

The profits of this traffic may 
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be great, but the risks seem 
proportionate. 

The Skipper shrewdly sus- 
pected that the Progress Com- 
pany had realised this, and 
decided to turn to more legiti- 
mate speculation. 

On Monday, 24th October, 
the mild weather broke up 
with snow and a north-west 
gale, which made the loading 
of sugar on board impossible 
for the time. However, no 
time was lost, for a party, 
consisting of Jurgenson and 
Jams, together with two friends 
of theirs, Rhineveldt and Druk- 
ker, fur and diamond experts 
respectively, was taken by the 
Skipper to the British Con- 
sulate, and each man solemnly 
signed on the Ship’s Articles 
as a member of the crew at 
pay of one shilling a month. 

The whole of the Progress 
Company, with the exception of 
Captain Rogge, whose health 
naturally would not permit, 
were to accompany their cargo 
to Petrograd personally to ne- 
gotiate its sale and also that 
of the boots. 

Jurgenson was full of en- 
thusiasm, and prophesied a 
speedy sale and a speedy re- 
turn long before December, 
when the ice was expected to 
set in. He had been on busi- 
ness in Petrograd before, and 
talked glibly of his friends there, 
and the good time he would be 
able to give the Skipper. But 
the Skipper had already had 
some recent experience of the 
town, and expressed his doubts 
and a decided preference for 
the quiet comforts of Reval. 
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On the afternoon of 27th 
October, The Maid, fully loaded 
with boots and bags of sugar 
below, some of these latter 
even overflowing into the cabin, 
with a deck cargo of cases of 
soap in place of the motor- 
boat which had been left in 
store at the yacht club, and 
with a full complement of 
seven souls on board, cleared 
the dock and spread her, sails 
to a light southerly wind, which 
wafted her peacefully along till 
nightfall. 

Then came the wind strong 
from the south-east, and with 
it a sharp frost which covered 
the ropes and deck with a thin 
coating of ice, and kept the 
steersman in constant fidget- 
ing movement as it found 
fresh interstices of clothing to 
penetrate. 

The Progress Company knew 
something of sailorising, so all 
hands could take their turn, 
and thus the time at the tiller 
was fortunately not of long 
duration for any man. 

The stars came out twinkling 
like points of steel in the clear 
and frosty sky, and the Es- 
thonians, muffled in furs, stayed 
on deck, apparently hugely 
enjoying their yachting trip, 
and every now and again break- 
ing into bursts of wild Russian 
song. 

Next day was fine, but the 
south - east wind forced The 
Maid to tack, and by evening 
had freshened considerably to 
half a gale, bringing with it a 


thick white damp fog, caused 
by the cold and the proximity 
of snow and ice. 

There are many dangerous 
isolated rocks and shoals in 
this part of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, so the Skipper hove-to 
for safety, as the fog was s0 
dense. He spent a cold, wet, 
and anxious night of it, for fog 
is the sailor’s worst enemy. 

The previous night the Es- 
thonians had solved the question 
of sleeping quarters by staying 
on deck, but now, owing to 
the fog and some slight qualms 
of sea-sickness, they sought 
shelter below. Im the tiny 
fo’e’sle for’ard there was only 
room for Bill and Jack, the 
galley stove, and the dining- 
table, capable of accommodat- 
ing three men at a time, 80 
the Esthonians perforce had 
to crowd into the combined 
cabin and engine-room, already 
full of engine stores, charts, 
lamps, luggage, and bags of 
sugar. But with much good 
humour, and by sleeping two 
in a bunk, the accommodation 
was successfully effected. 

The wind blew itself out 
during the night, but the fog 
remained till late in the fore- 
noon, when it lifted momen- 
tarily, and the Skipper got a 
hasty glimpse of land to re 
assure him as to position. 
Then, as the wind was very 
light, the motor was started, 
and The Maid headed through 
the fog for her old acquaintance, 
the Priemny Light Vessel. 
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In spite of frequent doses of 
oil, the motor could only be 
coaxed to run sixteen miles, 
and then the same old bearing 
seized up solid once more. 
The Maid obviously would not 
consent to being run as a 
motor-boat, and the Skipper 
publicly proclaimed in forcible 
language that she should hence- 
forth have her way, and in 
future the engine should be 
treated only as a crimson orna- 
ment. 

The Maid drifted slowly on 
through the fog, but made an 
accurate course, for when dark- 
ness came the light of the 
Priemny was picked up right 
ahead and close to. Arrived 
two cables’ length from the 
lightship, the anchor rattled 
down, sail was stowed, and the 
anchor light hung out, and 
then all hands packed them- 
selves into the fo’e’sle for 
warmth and hot coffee before 
turning in. 

The sound of oars and voices 
alongside brought the Skipper 
up on deck to greet the pilot 
from the Lightship, who took 
the usual particulars of ship 
and cargo, and said the Light 
Vessel would wireless at once 
to Kronstadt for a tug. 

But next day the usual gale 
set in, and The Maid spent a 
restless three days tossing about 
at the end of a long scope of 
anchor-chain before the ex- 
pected tug hove in sight one 
stormy morning. 

An Esthonian schooner had 
to be first taken in tow, and 
this, owing to the bad weather, 
was accomplished with much 
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difficulty and delay. Then the 
tug brought the schooner slowly 
past The Maid, so that a heav- 
ing line could be thrown from 
one ship to the other. After 
two attempts this was effected, 
and then a wire hawser got 
across between the two, and 
at last a start was made. 

The sea was very heavy, 
and the wind blowing strong 
from the south-west, so that 
The Maid in tow was exceed- 
ingly lively. It was difficult 
to keep a footing on the deck, 
slippery with newly-forming ice. 
Before long the strain was too 
much for the hawser, which 
parted after the tug had gone 
barely six miles through the 
swept channel. 

It was lucky the Skipper 
had been that road before, 
because the tug, afraid to stop 
in the mine-field, made no 
attempt to pick up The Maid, 
but hoisted the International 
Signal, ‘‘ Follow me,” and con- 
tinued with the schooner, leav- 
ing the Skipper to make sail 
in a difficult part of the pas- 
sage, and to follow the tug 
already some miles away ahead. 

The wind was strong, and 
once the half-frozen sails were 
broken out and hoisted it drove 
The Maid along at a good 
seven to eight knots, so that 
the tug never got completely 
out of sight, though it was too 
many miles away to be any 
guide to the twists and turns 
of the channel. 

The swept channel passes 
through a narrow gap in Kis- 
kola Reefs, with a rock or 
two and beacons showing rather 
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alarmingly close on either side ; 
and as The Maid swept through 
here the Progress Company for- 
got their German, and started 
to talk in excited Esthonian to 
the uncomprehending Skipper, 
who nevertheless gave them 
the right answer in the few 
English words of their ac- 
quaintance. ‘All right, all 
right; quite all right,” he 
shouted ; and so it was quite 
all right after all, when at dusk 
The Maid caught up to the 
tug, which had anchored for 
the night under the lee of 
Garkala Matala. 

In spite of being under the 
lee of the land, that night the 
ship rolled heavily, but with- 
out any ill effects on the deck 
cargo. The Esthonian schooner 
rolled so much more that half 
her deck cargo of barrels of 
herring broke adrift, and was 
lost over the side. 

In the morning when anchor 
was weighed it was blowing so 
hard that the Skipper decided 
to proceed under short canvas, 
mizzen and fore-staysail only, 
and be hanged to the tug if 
she raced away at her nine 
knots with “‘ Follow me ”’ flying 
from the masthead. 

Even with this canvas The 
Maid drove along at six knots 
and kept the tug in sight, till 
off Karavalda Point a thick 
mist came down and blotted 
everything out except the near 
est floating beacons along the 
safe channel. 

The next sight of the tug 
was obtained close off Kron- 
stadt, when the mist cleared 
and the weather moderated. 
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The Maid came up to find the 
tug and the schooner stopped 
and in difficulties, with the 
towing hawser badly fouled 
round one of the schooner’s 
anchors. The Skipper laid The 
Maid close alongside the tug, 
and asked for instructions as 
to where to dock, and was told 
to anchor and wait for a tug 
to take him in. 

It was dark when the other 
tug arrived, but nevertheless 
The Maid was taken in tov, 
and by 8 P.M. was safely 
anchored in the calm of Kron- 
stadt dock. 

The Harbour-master came 
aboard at once, surprised to 
see The Maid again so soon, 
and keen to buy a pair of boots 
for several hundreds of thou- 
sands of paper roubles. 

There was another day’s delay 
at Kronstadt, and then, on 
4th November, The Maid and 
the Esthonian schooner were 
towed up to Petrograd. Much 
ice, detached pieces three or 
four inches thick, had already 
commenced to form in the 
Shallow and sheltered water 
between Kronstadt and Petro- 
grad, and the speed of towing 
was consequently only about 
three or four knots. 

On arrival the schooner and 
The Maid were berthed along- 
side a stage on the banks of 
the canal, a mile or more from 
the dock gates and the Custom 
House, a most inconvenient 
place ; but the dock was full at 
the time, and to berth higher 
up in the Neva would have 
been dangerous for a small 
wooden ship on account of the 
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heavy blocks of ice swept 
down by the stream. 

Ice was forming nearly a 
month earlier than usual, and 
the Skipper foresaw that but 
for a heavy thaw there was 
every likelihood of being frozen 
in, unless the cargo and boots 
could be disposed of within a 
week. From his experience of 
business methods in Petrograd 
he felt this to be unlikely, so 
that he determined to prepare 
for the worst. 

His first move was a visit 
to the British s.s. Tynemouth, 
which had arrived from Ham- 
burg under time charter for 
a German firm, bringing eight 
brand-new seventy-five ton 
locomotives for the Russian 
railways. He watched the 
giant floating crane swinging 
the locomotives and tenders 
out on to the rails on the 
dock side, where in a few hours 
they would have steam up and 
clank away to drag enormously 
lengthy relief trains to the 
interior. 

Then the Skipper went 
aboard and saw the captain, 
who promised to post a letter 
to the Owner at the first port 
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of call after leaving Petro- 
grad, and who, after hearing 
the Skipper’s fears of being 
frozen in, allowed him to buy 
from the ship’s stores sufficient 
milk, tea, and flour to last the 
winter if necessary. 

By 10th November the Skip- 
per’s apprehension was justi- 
fied, for there was already three 
to four inches of solid ice round 
the ship, while the Neva, choked 
with blocks of ice swept down 
from Lake Ladoga, was frozen 
solid from bank to bank. 

The middle of the canal was 
kept open by the constant 
passage of ships and _ice- 
breakers; nevertheless there 
was sufficient ice to render 
navigation unsafe for any but 
ships of steel or iron. 

At times the ice would crack 
and tremble round The Maid 
as the water-level rose or fell 
from under it, or as it was 
disturbed by the laborious pas- 
sage of some ship down the 
Canal; but from that date 
winter never relaxed its grasp, 
and she stayed fast imprisoned, 
every day bringing further 
strength and thickness to the 
encircling ice, 


(To be concluded.) 








CHANGE IN CHINA. 


In the ancestral temple of 
the Chinese Emperors the court- 
yards are deep in weeds and 
thistles, the marble “ spirit- 
slabs’ let into the centre of 
the stairways (because Chinese 
ghosts, like Jenny Wren, are 
“‘ queer in the legs,” and can- 
not negotiate steps) are seamed 
with cracks, and grass sprouts 
so thickly from the roofs that 
it almost hides the yellow gleam 
of their tiles. 

The old Manchu gatekeeper 
who opens the doors of the 
central pavilion to show you 
the Emperors’ tablets — tall 


black panels with lettering of 
gold ranged down the length 
of the building—grumbles that 


none of the palace folk have 
visited the place for years ; and 
later on, when he lets you out, 
his fingers close hungrily on 
your 20-cent tip, which to him, 
in these hard modern days, is 
nearly a day’s wages. 

Yet the ancient guardian can 
count himself lucky compared 
with the thousands of his fellow- 
Manchus whom the coming of 
the Republic has ruined. Un- 
der the Empire the privileged 
Manchu bannermen, descend- 
ants of the men who “came 
over with the Conqueror,” or, 
in other words, accompanied 
the Ch’ings from Manchuria 
and helped to establish them 
on the Dragon Throne, were 
hereditary pensioners of the 
Emperor. They despised all 
crafts and professions except 


that of arms, and so were left 
high and dry when the dynasty 
fell, and the heavens ceased to 
rain manna. After ten year 
they are beginning to adapt 
themselves to Republican life, 
and the younger men have 
found a wage-earning outlet 
for their military instincts in 
the ranks of the Peking police 
—an efficient, well-disciplined 
force of nearly 10,000 men. 
Many of the poorer families, 
however, have slowly starved, 
while the old nobility, losing 
their proud distinctions of rank 
and race, are being gradually 
merged by the levelling hand 
of poverty into the common 
mould. Instead of the proud 
“Tartar ’’ lording it through 
the streets of the capital in a 
six - bearer chair, with his 
mounted retinue behind, as he 
did a decade ago, the native 
tuchun—disastrous product of 
the present régime—now hourly 
imperils the life of the innocent 
citizen by dashing about in a 
motor-car at forty miles al 
hour, the running-boards lined 
with soldiers carrying fixed 
bayonets. 

While the wreckage of the 
old régime, both living and 
inanimate, thus slowly dissolves, 
its quondam head lives a prison- 
life in his ancestors’ palace, 
shorn of all authority outside, 
but still surrounded within by 
a hollow mockery of the old 
ceremonious pomp which daz- 
zled Western observers from 
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Marco Polo onwards. In the 
corner of the Forbidden City 
reserved for his own use, shut 
in by high red walls, the Son 
of Heaven (Aut. 16) lives a 
singularly joyless existence as 
the centre of an isolated micro- 
cosm, where dowagers, eunuchs, 
and concubines still plot and 
scramble in the good old style 
for such pickings as remain of 
the once fabulous Imperial 
revenue. On one occasion only 
—and that his mother’s funeral 
—the young ex-Emperor has 
passed out of the palace gates 
and seen a glimpse of the world 
outside. 

The rest of the Forbidden 
City, this immense walled palace 
with a six-mile circuit, is now 
at the mercy of the public, 
who, for a fee of 9d., can stroll 
at will through its acres of 
courtyards and range upon 
range of pavilions, even, if 
they feel disposed, drinking 
their tea at restaurant tables 
set out literally in the shadow 
of the throne-room. The dese- 
cration, as a matter of fact, is 
not so bad as it seems. The 
Chinese are not a nation of 
“rubbernecks,”’ and, apart from 
foreign visitors, the few wan- 
derers you meet in the palace 
are dignified long-robed persons 
who in no way detract from the 
quiet solemnity of the place. 
Fortunately the noise and petty 
vulgarities of the ordinary West- 
ém sightseer are entirely alien 
to the Chinese character. As 
often as not the place is empty 
and the atmosphere one of 
complete desolation. The great 
bare tiens with their lacquered 
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pillars and painted, coffered 
ceilings, dust-grimed and fading, 
and the terraced courtyards 
with their white marble patched 
over with weeds, lie silent and 
derelict, tenanted only by ghosts 
of the past. They breathe 
out—for me at least—the same 
vague spirit of melancholy 
which haunts the galleries and 
the long grass avenues of the 
Palais de Versailles. Only there 
you have the finishing touch 
of human pathos which the 
Petit Trianon supplies, while 
there is no relief from the 
rigid formalism of these build- 
ings. No Marie Antoinette 
could ever have indulged her 
whims and fancies in the deadly 
symmetry of these successive 
rows of pavilions, built nearly 
exactly alike and made to con- 
form in the smallest feature 
with laws and canons of a 
thousand years’ standing. The 
very shape of the roofs, sagging 
from the ridge-pole, lifted at 
the corners, and with the ends 
of the roof-tree thrust up as 
though by a tent-pole inside, 
carries back through thirty 
centuries to the primitive no- 
mad’s tent. So persistent is 
tradition in China that there 
is hardly a detail in the whole 
architectural scheme of the 
palace which is not the exact 
reproduction of a fixed and 
ancient formula. 

The sunlight shimmers with 
dazzling radiancy on the sea of 
ochre roofs, while the court- 
yards, canals, bridges, and tiers 
of balustraded terraces fill the 
eye with the pure-white beauty 
of fretted marble; but nothing 
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atones for the pervading sense 
of void and lifelessness which 
tempts one almost to pervert 
the name from the “ Forbidden” 
to the ‘“‘ Forbidding City.” 

Not, of course, that the air 
of the palace was exactly gay, 
even in the days when these 
now deserted precincts were 
alive with inhabitants. Ori- 
ginality is not on the Chinese 
list of virtues, and the old pal- 
ace officials were, for the most 
part, nearly as stereotyped as 
the buildings in which they 
lived. Convention and usage 
were the soul of life to a race 
of mandarins, whose hatred 
of change was so great that 
historical instances exist of 
officials committing suicide as 
a mute protest against the 
action of an Emperor in merely 
changing the title of his reign. 
One can picture a crowd of 
these old conservatives, with 
joints and manners as stiff as 
the brocade of their coats, 
crowding the halls and terraces 
and performing their unvary- 
ing rites, and the Emperor 
himself following a régime quite 
intolerable to Western ideas— 
rising, for instance, at 2 A.M. 
every morning and holding his 
cabinet meetings in the cold 
hours of dawn. Court life, 
in fact, once the superficial 
glamour was pierced, must have 
been terribly cheerless. This 
was the experience, at any 
rate, of the old Jesuit fathers, 
who in the eighteenth century 
lived in close touch with the 
court, and became, some of 
them, high officials with Man- 
darin rank. They were great 
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letter-writers, and among their 
voluminous epistles to their 
friends at home which have 
been preserved there is one by 
a certain Pére Amiot, who lived 
at Peking in the reign of the 
great Ch’ien Lung. He de. 
scribes in his letter the Em. 
peror’s jubilee banquet. Of 
all the dreary affairs to be 
read of in chronicles of royal 
functions there can hardly be 
any to equal it, and I will give 
a short summary of his descrip- 
tion to show how such things 
were done. 

It was the fiftieth anniversary 
of Ch’ien Lung’s accession (a 
year or two after the first 
British Mission to China under 
the Earl of Macartney), and 
the Emperor, a man then of 
seventy, decided to celebrate 
the occasion by giving a ban- 
quet to 3000 septuagenarians 
from different parts of the 
Empire. Among the rest he 
invited three of the Jesuits, 
including Father Amiot. With 
their invitation-cards they re- 
ceived directions to be at the 
front gate of the palace at two 
o’clock in the morning of the 
day, and to look out for a 
particular banner set up i2 
the space outside the gate. 
They arrived at the appointed 
hour, found the banners set 
up in place, picked out their 
own, and joined the group 
round it. Then they waited 
for an hour, at the end of which 
the gate was opened, and they 
trooped into an inner court- 
yard. The month was Feb- 
ruary, the coldest in the yeal, 
when the night temperature in 
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Peking hovers in the region of 
gero. The courtyard was per- 
fectly bare, without so much 
ag a single brazier at which to 
warm themselves, or a seat of 
any description to sit on. 
“Nous attendimes,” says Pére 
Amiot pathetically, ‘“‘ que le 
jour parit, tranquils de l’4me, 
mais quant & la tranquillité 
du corps il n’était guére pos- 
sible de se la procurer.” For 
four mortal hours the poor old 
gentlemen waited and froze. 
Some tramped about in a vain 
endeavour to keep themselves 
warm; others, overpowered by 
cold and ennui, sank on the 
marble flags, while not a few 
gave out, and had to be carried 
back to their houses. At last, 
the Father continues, the dark- 
ness began to dissipate and the 
stars wax dim, and when finally 
a brilliant sunrise broke over 
the sky, it served as a signal 
for them to collect once more 
under their banners and march 
into a large tien where the 
tables were all set out—little 
separate tables for four guests 
each, At 8 A.M. three beats 
on a drum, and the Emperor 
appears on the scene, and seats 
himself on a throne at the end 
of the hall. Then comes the 
actual feast, the usual inter- 
minable affair only too familiar 
to dwellers in the land of 
Sinim. The Emperor seems to 
have had more concern for the 
filling of his guests’ stomachs 
than for the comfort of their 
elderly bones, and sent his 
gtandsons and great-grandsons 
to tour the tables and see that 
every one had his plate full. 
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He also provided for their en- 
tertainment a troupe of actors, 
who performed in the space 
between the throne and the 
guest-tables, evading the awk- 
ward dilemma of having to 
turn their backs either to the 
Emperor or the audience by 
wearing masks in front and 
behind, so that, as Amiot puts 
it, “ils n’avoient point de 
derriére.”’ 

Perhaps by the time the 
dinner and play were finished 
the guests had forgotten their 
weary wait in the early hours, 
but they were soon to discover 
that the worst was to come. 
The Emperor had graciously 
decreed that each of the guests 
should take away with him, 
besides his goblet and platter, 
a special present. The 3000 
presents, each wrapt in yellow 
silk, and labelled with the 
guest’s name, were arranged 
on tables in a neighbouring 
courtyard, into which the com- 
pany were now marshalled. 
The packets were handed out 
one by one by an officer of the 
court with all the elaborate 
ceremonial which used to at- 
tach to even the humblest 
object in any way identified 
with the Emperor. In addition 
to this, a most careful system 
of checking was applied to pre- 
vent any juggling by dishonest 
officials. Thus, what with one 
delay and another, the distri- 
bution of the presents lasted 
for three whole days, during 
which time the dwindling re- 
mainder of the guests were 
herded each morning at sunrise 
into the self-same courtyard, 
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and there interned till sunset. 
Father Amiot congratulates 
himself on being among the 
lucky ones, as he gained his 
release by 3 P.M. on the day 
of the banquet ! 

It is the habit in China to 
leave knots to unravel them- 
selves, and the problem of the 
Imperial domains after the 
forced abdication of the Em- 
peror was never seriously 
tackled. The position to-day 
is distinctly anomalous. His 
ex-Majesty still owns big estates 
in Manchuria, which furnish 
his principal source of income, 
since the payment of his civil 
pension of $4,000,000 a year 
by the Government has fallen 
into abeyance. Other property 
such as the palaces at Jehol, 
the ancient capital of the dyn- 
asty, has been quietly taken 
over by the most important 
of the local officials, who have 
adopted them for their own 
residence. In Peking itself the 
vast pleasure-grounds round the 
Forbidden City, which occupy 
scores of acres in the very 
centre of the capital, have been 
left empty and unused (except 
for a portion annexed to the 
President’s palace), closed to 
the general public, and are 
gradually drifting into worse 
and worse decay. 

The ‘‘ Three Seas ”—San Hai 
in Chinese—is the name given 
to the chain of lakes which 
stretch for over a couple of 
miles on the west side of the 
Forbidden City. In the old 
days they formed an impassable 
barrier between the east and 
west halves of the town; no 
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thoroughfare was allowed be. 
tween them, and unfortunate 
citizens wishing to pass from 
one side to the other had to 
make a circuit of nearly three 
miles. Yuan Shih-kai, when 
he established himself in the 
palace, opened the bridge which 
crosses the lower end of the 
northernmost lake as a public 
highway. This good act he set 
off with a bad one. Ever 
dreading assassination, and fear- 
ing that he might be sniped 
from the bridge when walking 
through the palace gardens, he 
built an iniquitous high wall 
along its southern side, thus 
blocking one-half of a view 
which may fairly rank among 
the most beautiful in the world. 
There remains, by the way, 
another token of his assassina- 
tion mania in the form of a 
strange erection which you 
pass on entering the palace. 
It resembles a ship’s mast, 
planted on a mound in the 
garden, with a “‘ crow’s-nest” 
at the top, in which a per- 
manent outlook used to be 
kept for possible hidden gut- 
men, There is only a canvas 
sheiter, and occasions have been 
known in mid-winter when the 
luckless sentry has been lowered 
down a stark frozen corpse. 
From the bridge I have just 
mentioned one looks north- 
wards over the Pei Hai, 4 
favourite resort of the old 
Dowager-Empress, who loved 
to have herself rowed among 
the lotuses on the lake and to 
drink her tea in the gaily- 
painted wooden galleries which 
line the water’s edge, while the 
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younger members of her suite 
played hide-and-seek in the 
artificial caves and grottos on 
the lake island. To-day the 
Pei Hai is inhabited only by 
the few old boatmen who are 
kept to cut the reeds and 
gather the lotus harvest when 
the seed-pods ripen, and a 
dozen or so of soldiers— 
guardians who batten in idle- 
ness on the tips of foreign 
visitors. The changes brought 
about by the revolution do 
not, however, strike one with 
the same force here as in the 
palace. There is a certain 
wistfulness about the weed- 
choked grottos and crumbling 
subterranean passages which 
will never again echo with the 
laughter of the demoiselles of 
the Court, and the now aban- 
doned “‘ dew basin ” on its tall 


stone shaft, whose moisture 
was once so carefully culled for 
laving the features of the vain 


old autocrat. One may even 
sentimentalise over the clear- 
ing, now overgrown with thorns, 
Where Yuan Shih-kai, in his 
short ill-fated period of playing 
Emperor, laid out a football 
ground for his sons returning 
from public schools in England ! 
But the human element rather 
fades from sight before the 
natural beauty of the place, 
and one’s own delight in the 
wonderful landscape, so jeal- 
ously guarded from sight as 
long as the Empire lasted, de- 
stroys any pangs of regret for 
the old order that has passed. 

Let me try to describe the 
view from the bridge in the 
lotus season. The lake—curved 
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in form like a giant note of 
interrogation—is almost com- 
pletely paved with the great 
heart-shaped leaves of the lotus 
lying flush on the surface, and 
through this solid carpet the 
sleepy pink heads with their 
voluptuous in-curled petals 
thrust up in their thousands. 
Where in places fish-traps have 
been built, you see clear spaces 
of water framed by lines of 
plaited reed stakes. Their tops, 
emerging a few inches about 
the water’s surface, are a fav- 
ourite perching-ground for hosts 
of grey-plumed cranes, who 
balance gracefully on the thin 
edges of the reeds or flap lazily 
across from one fishing-ground 
to another. The banksare edged 
with willows, and their line 
broken here and there by land- 
ing-stepsand boathouses. Away 
at the farthest end an elaborate 
landing-stage with pillared roof, 
built in the form of a spread- 
out dragon to suit a whim of 
the ‘‘Old Buddha,” juts out 
from the shore, while farther 
beyond you can catch a glimpse 


-of a series of temples whose 


facades and roofs, partially 
hidden by trees, add a dash of 
red and yellow. In front of 
one of them stands a white 
stone pailou, which shines in 
the sunlight like a flamboyant 
Stonehenge trilith. 

The loop of the lake encloses 
a good-sized island connected 
with the shore by a marble 
bridge leading through another 
pailou (this time of painted 
wood) to a small temple build- 
ing. The temple stands at 
the foot of a cone-shaped hill 
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of some couple of hundred 
feet, which occupies almost the 
whole area of the island, having 
been formed of the excavations 
when the lake was made. The 
hither slope of the hill is 
wooded and terraced, and on 
each of the terraces a low 
temple tien has been built 
with a roof covered with glazed 
tiles of varied colours, which 
blend charmingly in the dark 
foliage of the pines. The highest 
of the buildings is a ting’erh 
(or kiosk), entirely faced with 
yellow-and-blue tiles, which, on 
subsequent closer inspection, 
prove to contain each a recess 
enshrining a figure of Buddha, 
a good example of the meticu- 
lous workmanship of the old 
Chinese tile-makers. Flights of 
steps mount from terrace to 
terrace, whose flanking balus- 
trades, coped with the same 
motley coloured tiles as the 
temple roofs, form rich streaks 
of colour. The summit of the 
hill is crowned by an old grey 
stupa of Burmese aspect—much 
the shape of an inverted wine- 
glass—raised on a high plinth 
with masts set up around it 
on which, in the old days, 
banners and lamps were hoisted 
on special occasions. 

A twenty-foot mound en- 
circled by a crenelated wall, 
which stands at the nearer 
end of the bridge leading to 
the island, serves as foundation 
for a small official residence, 
inhabited, by the way, by 
Pierre Loti when he assisted 
at the relief of the Legations 
as a naval officer in 1900, and 
described by him in ‘ Les der- 
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niers Jours de Pekin.’ The 
ghostly arms of a white pine 
growing inside the wall spread 
over the parapet, which hides 
everything within except the 
roofs of the buildings. 

One more relic of Imperial 
Peking more neglected than 
any of the others, and tending 
to become the merest wilder- 
ness, is the famous Coal Hill. 
It takes its name from a 
legendary tale of a great cache 
of coal buried in its bowels 
by one of the earlier Em- 
perors on the eve of a siege, 
Its actual raison @eétre is a 
sufficiently curious one. It is 
simply what one might call a 
spirit - bunker. The Chinese 
theory is that the air is full 
of spirits, who cruise around, 
and are liable at any time to 
enter a human dwelling and 
establish themselves there for 
weal or woe according to their 
nature. The good sort blow 
in from the south, the bad 
from the north. The conse- 
quence is that houses (and 
palaces) are built with all the 
openings to the south and a 
blank wall to the north. As 
a further precaution, a mound 
is sometimes built to act as a 
barrier (graves, for instance, 
usually stand inside a heaped- 
up horse-shoe of earth); and 
the function of the Coal Hill, 
standing to the north and on 
the axes of the Forbidden 
City, is to divert the passage of 
noxious spirits flying towards 
the palace. The hill, which is 
perfectly symmetrical, is in the 
form of a five-peaked range 
with a pillared ting’erh capping 
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each of the peaks. The kiosk 
on the apex is roofed with 
yellow tiles, those on the second- 
ary summits with turquoise- 
plue, and those on the lowest 
with green. 

It is the quietest spot in 
Peking. You may stand on 
the highest point looking down 
on the teeming city of three- 
quarters of a million of people 
without a murmur reaching 
you, and the silence broken 
only by the mellow cawing of 
crows in the juniper - trees 
around. Straight ahead lies 
the Forbidden City, its outer 
wall mirrored in pink reflec- 
tions in the moat below. The 
roofs of its pavilions, richest 
ochre against the blue of the 
sky, stretch away, range behind 
range, like ranks of tawny 
level-crested waves. Their al- 
most dazzling brightness brings 
to mind the fabled Eldorado 
where the roofs were made of 
solid gold described by the 
earliest mariners, who, coast- 
ing along the forbidden shores 
of Japan, saw from far the 
temple roof covered with yellow 
tiles from the Imperial pot- 
teries of China. That, of course, 
was in days when encaustic tiles 
were hardly known in Europe. 

The axis of the Forbidden 
City is likewise the centre-line 
of Peking—the most geometric- 
ally-planned city in the world, 
—and from the vantage-point 
of the Coal Hill the direct line 
of vision southward passes down 
the middle of the palace, over 
the central of the three great 
gates which divide the “‘ Tartar”’ 
from the “ Chinese ” City, along 
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two miles and a half of main- 
street without the deviation of 
a yard, and so out into the 
country through the central 
southern gate of Peking, dis- 
tant well over four miles from 
the starting-point. A proud 
prospect for a monarch’s eye. 
But the associations of the 
spot are linked not with Im- 
perial pride, but degradation 
and tragedy. It was on one 
of the pines on the slope of the 
hill that the last Ming Emperor, 
having come to the end of 
his means of resistance against 
the rebels, and after previously 
killing his family, hanged him- 
self. His successor, the first 
Manchu Emperor, condemned 
the tree to wear chains for the 
crime of abetting regicide, and 
in that condition it stood till 
within the last twenty years. 
North of the hill, and tucked 
close under the surrounding 
wall, there is an exquisite 
little sanctuary, hardly ever 
visited, even by the jealous 
sightseer, and falling into rapid 
decay. The wall has in it at 
this point a triple doorway, 
permanently shut, but of de- 
lightful structure, with a little 
tiled canopy shading each door. 
The trees grow thickly around, 
but immediately in front is a 
square-shaped clearing bisected 
in both directions by a flagged 
but overgrown path. The space 
is marked off by three wooden 
pailous, one of them facing 
the doorway and one on either 
side. Their height is about 
that of the trees, who press 
closely upon them, and whose 
advance they seem to be hold- 
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ing back to prevent encroach- 
ment on the sacred sward. 
Their wooden superstructure 
is a faded harmony of blues 
and greens, with here and 
there a lingering touch of gold ; 
and the little pent-roofs, which 
protect the many stages of 
the woodwork, are _ yellow- 
tiled, and glint in the broken 
sunlight which filters through 
the pine branches. The main- 
masts of the pailous are stepped 
in carved stone sockets, which 
have kept them hitherto from 
falling, and their buttress poles 
are held from spreading by 
small stone lions curled in a 
charmingly natural pose about 
their bases. The only other 
inhabitants are two _ larger 
beasts of the same Imperial 
species standing guard at the 
gate, and carved, in the Chinese 
way, with tight Assyrian curls 
and collars and bells round their 
necks. The Republic, on the 
whole, can be said to have 
dealt by them kindly; it has 
robbed them of their masters 
and left them solitary, but it 
has done nothing to desecrate 
their beautiful sanctuary. 

Such are a few of the typical 
changes which democracy has 
wrought in the course of the 


last ten years. The revolution 
was enabled to happen with 
such a comparatively gentle 
upheaval owing to the genin 
for compromise and devotion 
to the doctrine of laissez-fair 
which are rooted in the Chinese 
character. Instead of violent 
transmutation, things have, in 
general, been left to “ carry 
on” and work out their ow 
solution. In some cases, as 
shown above, the solution has 
a lamentable tendency to take 
the form of dissolution, and 
whatever blessings in certain 
directions the new order may 
bring, a tear for the old is 
excusable, at least on esthetic 
grounds. The world has suf- 
fered a palpable loss when the 
beautiful Coal Hill ting’erhs 
are left to fall slowly to bits, 
when a mineral-water factory 
is allowed, as it is, to pro- 
fane the grounds of the “Jade 
Fountain,” and when official 
buttons of rank, instead of 
gracing the hats of dignified 
Mandarins, are only to be 
found on sale in curio-shops, 
or serving, in accordance with 
the fashion of the day, 48 
handies for cake-covers 02 
Peking tea-tables. 
G. E. H. 
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VAGABOND IMPRESSIONS. 


BY ST JOHN LUCAS. 


A LADY, SIGNOR PAPINI, AND OTHERS. 


In a delightful little book 
published in the early ‘nineties, 
Mr G. S. Street achieved a 
brilliant portrait of an apo- 
laustic youth of the period. 
The hero of ‘The Autobio- 
graphy of a Boy’ was an 
esthete, a monochronous hedo- 
nist, and aspired to be the 
most lurid of decadents ; his 
fervent ambition was to be 
regarded as a person with 
whom no good woman would 
associate. Actually he was a 
harmless and innocent, though 
absurd, creature; his friends 
called him Tubby, young women 
scored off him severely, and 
curates with great bony arms 
gripped him and hurled him 
earthwards. 

It is difficult to be a hedonist 
unless you happen to possess 
private means. Tubby’s father, 
a2 inappreciative parent, cut 
off supplies, and Tubby was 
faced with the necessity of 
shouldering the vulgar burden 
of toil. He had already written 
4 poem called, if I remember 
tightly, “A Ballad of Shame- 
ful Kisses,” so that a literary 
career was obviously indicated. 
A sympathetic friend obtained 
a batch of novels for him to 
teview. Tubby ranged them 
on his table so that the covers 
made a pleasing colour-scheme 
and contemplated them. Then 
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he wrote his review. It was a 
quotation from Shelley :— 


**T looked on them nine several days, 
And then I saw that they were bad.” 


As a piece of criticism this was 
succinct and probably justi- 
fiable, but it was the end of 
Tubby’s literary career. 

I was reminded pleasantly 
of Tubby and his criticism a 
few weeks ago when I was 
reading the literary pages of 
a certain weekly paper. In 
that paper novels are, or were, 
reviewed by a lady who is 
herself a brilliant novelist, and 
also a clever critic, Miss Re- 
becca West. In the particular 
issue which I happened to 
pick up, Miss West reviewed 
two or three books with her 
usual clairvoyance and in her 
usual vigorous style, and then 
she gave me the shock of my 
life. The last novel on her list 
was a work by Mr S. P. B. 
Mais. Miss West dealt with 
it as follows: “Mr 8S. P. B. 
Mais has written another novel. 
How long, O Lord, how long.” 

Miss West is probably too 
young to have read Mr Street’s 
book, which, I fear, has been 
out of print for many years 
but it is clear that her new 
critical method has been anti- 
cipated. She is a female Tubby, 
though her brief and bitter 

D2 
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cry has little of the lofty scorn 
of that gentleman’s quotation 
from Shelley. What Mr Mais 
thinks about it all, and what 
precisely will happen when he 
meets Miss West in this world, 
the next world, or at the In- 
corporated Society of Authors, 
I do not know, but it seems to 
me that there is a remarkable 
future for criticism on these 
lines, with a resulting grand 
reduction of the present general 
waste of space and expense of 
spirit. How cheering for every 
one concerned, for instance, 
would be columns of criticism 
which, whilst avoiding the sav- 
age and brutal methods of the 
Elizabethan ecclesiastics, who 
blithely summed up each other’s 
works as ‘“‘ hudder-mudder ” 
and “guts and garbage,” yet 
would reveal, by means of one 
swift objurgation, the defects 
of a new, book :— 


Mr Squeer has collected all 
hist hebdomadal criticisms. 
Why ? 

Mr Greaser has published an- 
other volume of lyrics. Alas ! 

Mr Goose has compiled the 
biography of Lord Lumper. 
Imbeciles both. 

Mr Snorter’s publishers have 
sent us his new novel. The 
devil they have ! 

Mrs Astral’s autobiography. In 
her dotage. 

Miss West’s new work. Re- 
viewed by 8S. P. B. 
SUNND. -  cbdinninand ! &., &e. 


This method, I remember, 
was dimly foreshadowed in 
an ephemeral but amusing 


publication at Oxford long 
ago. Rash aspirants who sent 
their literary efforts — presun. 
ably in manuscript — to the 
Editor would receive the follov- 
ing kind of criticism :— 


(a) Your poem is tainted with 
ethics. We suspect you 
of being a Don. 

(b) The title of your novel is 
admirable. We detest the 
novel. 

(c) No. Why not emigrate! 
Literature is unknown in 
the Colonies. 

(dq) Execrable! An _ ancient 
pain awoke in our head. 
You had reminded us of 
Ruskin and Lewis Morris. 


(e) Try golf. 
(f) Take to absinthe. 


Undergraduate impertinence is 


all very well in its way, but 
one may be forgiven, if one is 
old-fashioned, for being startled 
when one finds something very 
like it in a sedate London 
weekly, and written by al 


accomplished critic. I regret 
to say that I know nothing of 
Mr Mais’s novels ; I know him 
only as a wildly enthusiastic 
admirer of all kinds of litera- 
ture; but I imagine that he 
is entitled to as much decent 
treatment as his colleagues. It 
would be absurd to attach im- 
portance to Miss West’s fault 
of taste ; it was rather feminine, 
and rather—as we used to say 
—‘“‘unladylike.” But it raises 
the question of courtesy {2 
criticism, especially of how far 
courtesy can be combined with 
plain speaking and honest re 
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proof. As with morals, the 
answer to this question varies 
with every period and with 
every climate. 

Certainly in England at the 
present time the best criticism 
is remarkable for its urbanity, 
its honesty, and freedom from 
cant. The ‘Times Literary 
Supplement ’ has a deservedly 
high reputation for these quali- 
ties: Mr Gosse, Mr Squire, Mr 
Charles Whibley, Mr Middleton 
Murry, and Mr Freeman—to 
name only a few—display them 
notably; and though these 
grat men slay us, yet will 
we trust in them, for the execu- 
tion is a dignified proceeding, 
and the coup-de-grdce neat and 
probably well deserved. Mr 


Amold Bennett, in the days 
when he wrote for the ‘New 
Age,’ was a fierce creature, but 


he usually contrived to give 
excellent reasons for his fero- 
city; he wielded a club, but 
with discrimination. His blunt- 
hess, and the careful probings 
of the other critics whom I 
mentioned, are far removed 
from the method of one of the 
most interesting of Italian liv- 
ing writers, Signor Giovanni 
Papini. I recommend a course 
of Signor Papini’s works to 
any young critic who imagines 
himself in danger of becoming 
4 namby-pamby niggler or a 
maw-worm. 

During the last sixteen years 
Papini has published about 
twenty books of fiction, verse, 
Philosophy, and literary and 
Political criticism—the last he 
calls, appropriately, ‘ Polemica,’ 
—all of them written with 
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amazing force and fluency. The 
short studies in fantastic fiction 
which he has named ‘ Il Tragico 
Quotidiano ’’ show an extraor- 
dinarily original imagination 
and a savagely ironical power 
of insight which, as far as I 
know, are unequalled in any 
modern literature. As a study 
of disillusion, ‘ Un Uomo Finito’ 
is a masterpiece. However, I 
do not propose to attempt an 
estimate—even a ladylike esti- 
mate—of Papini’s art, but mere- 
ly to offer him as an example 
of the fact that in Italy vitu- 
perative criticism can go to 
lengths of abuse that would be 
unimaginable in England. I 
believe it was when she saw 
a performance of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ that the old Vic- 
torian lady remarked, “‘ How 
different from the private life 
of our dear Queen.” After 
reading Papini, one might, 
equally justly, murmur, “ How 
different from the public utter- 
ances of Mr Gosse.” It should 
be understood that the ex- 
amples which follow scarcely 
show the full fury of his invec- 
tive; a vast quantity of his 
epithets and similes are alto- 
gether too full-blooded for Eng- 
lish print. 

Papini is a student of philo- 
sophy and esthetics as well as 
@ creative artist, and part of 
the book called ‘ Stroncature ’ 
is a violent attack on Benedetto 
Croce, whom he calls a million- 
aire God the Fathér, a great 
man by his own will and 
thanks to the suffrages of the 
common herd of sheep and 
asses, the famous master of 
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those who do not know, and 
the Christopher Columbus of 
tautological truisms. He at- 
tacks also M. Bergson, and does 
not hesitate to describe the 
personalities of the two philo- 
sophers in a manner which 
reminds one of Mr George 
Moore. “ M. Bergson belongs 
to the French Academy; Sig- 
nor Croce is a Senator of the 
Kingdom of Italy ; M. Bergson 
has the detached air of an 
English poet who is no longer 
read, and who haunts the tea- 
parties of elderly cosmopolitan 
ladies; Signor Croce is like 
one of those plump and beam- 
ing Neapolitan advocates whom 
one is always meeting in Roman 
cafés.” This style of philo- 
sophical criticism has become 
somewhat unusual since the 
seventeenth century, and s0, 


perhaps, has a blithe and suc- 
cinct summary such as the 


following: “From 1870 to 
1890 it was the turn of Queen 
Victoria’s island. This poor 
rich country, without painting, 
without music, without archi- 
tecture, and without a theatre, 
only possessed, in the domain 
of thought, the fairly common- 
place psychology of Locke and 
Hume. A young retired engin- 
eer, Spencer, made his Mother- 
land the present of a big system 
which had a certain celebrity 
owing to the rarity of this 
kind of product in his unhappy 
country.”’ One can only bow 
one’s head and kiss the rod, 
murmuring faintly certain fa- 
mous names which Papini evi- 
dently doesn’t think worthy of 
mention. 
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But it is on his purely liter. 
ary contemporaries that Papini 
pours out the fiercest acids 
from the vials of his invective, 
Gabriele D’Annunzio receives 
a full share. There is much 
which is to the point, as well 
as much which is unjust, in 
Papini’s attack on that exv- 
berant man of genius, but the 
language that he employs is 
certainly, to put it mildly, 
intemperate. “Italy,” he pro- 
phesies cheerfully, “will be- 
come the least of the nations 
on the earth’s surface: she 
will beg a scrap of meat ora 
crust of bread in the streets 
of the other peoples ; she will 
be reduced to washing the 
sweaty feet of the Albanians, 
the Croats, and the Levan- 
tines; but she will always 
need, with the macaroni and 
the guitar, her daily portion 
of rhetoric, tom-toms, and Ben- 
gal-lights before she goes to 
sleep in the fetid shroud of 
her shame. Like mother, like 
son—the poet is worthy of the 
people. Gabriele, not Vittorio, 
is the chief that befits this 
Italy of posturers.” And he 
denounces the poet as “the 
standard-bearer of our Holy 
Mother Italy, who, every time 
when he happens to speak or 
sing of any affair, however i- 
significant, employs always the 
gestures and words of a high 
priest who officiates on al 
altar as lofty as a mountail, 
with the ocean as a background, 
and all the heavens open above 
his anointed and holy head.” 
Among the epithets that he 
uses, “bald classicist” and 
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“famous fop” are about the 
mildest. He sneers at D’An- 
nunzio’s perpetual allusions to 
the Dioscuri and the wise 
Ulysses and Orpheus the en- 
chanter, and attacks him for 
not mentioning Napoleon in 
his speech at Quarto on 5th 
May 1915. This onslaught con- 
tains a remarkable piece of 
rhetoric, which I can only 
feebly reproduce :— 

“Of this Italian, this Tus- 
can, this Corsican, this last 
great Italian, this greatest mod- 
em Italian, a word could and 
should have been said at Quarto, 
and it should have been possible 
to remember him instead of 
the King of Ithaca or the 
founder of Athens. He was 
nearer tO us, More our Own, 
more of a genius, greater, more 
sublime; he who came from 
a little island and grasped and 
held a proud nation, and with 
it bent and subdued the other 
nations, and was a prisoner in 
another small island, and again 
escaped, and conquered, and 
ended in misery, through the 
weachery of his own people 
and of his enemies, in another 
more distant island, after years 
of agony which England can 
hever expiate. But Napoleon, 
but Buonaparte, our Italian 
conqueror, our own Imperial 
warrior, he who gave the first 
impulse towards our unity and 
recalled to the Italians the 
existence of arms and the need 
for armies : this hero of thought 
and action, great as writer, 
Philosopher, and legislator as 
he was mighty captain; this 
Italian who was a more tre- 
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mendous figure than all the 
Garibaldis and their grand- 
sons and great-grandsons, is 
of too recent a date, is too 
modern for the obscene mouth 
of the ice-cream merchant from 
the Abruzzi to condescend to 
name him.” 

My translation gives a poor 
idea of the drums and trumpets 
of the original, but the English 
reader will perhaps hear a 
faint echo of them. Papini 
continues his attack with some 
disparaging but acute remarks 
on D’Annunzio’s war poetry, 
and concludes ironically: 
** Wars are not won by phrases 
and tags from the classics ; 
they need big guns, lots of 
money, and able-bodied men. 
But possibly Italy wishes, in 
her heart, to cross the Alps 
to the sound of tropes and to 
invest Vienna with batteries 
of metaphors. In these days 
I would give a hundred D’An- 
nunzios and a hundred thou- 
sand orations for the certainty 
that General Cadorna had half 
a pound of military genius 
under his hat.” 

But Gabriele D’Annunzio 
comes off lightly in comparison 
with the unfortunate Emilio 
Cecchi, whom Papini insists on 
calling Mrs Emilia—la Signora 
Emilia. He describes the per- 
sonal appearance of the poet 
in brutal and pitiless language, 
which I refrain from repro- 
ducing—the essay is obviously 
written with the purpose of 
inflicting pain,—and denounces 
his prose as a kind of blend of 
the emulsion of D’Annunzio 
and English marmalade, with 
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a flavouring of Chianti from 
Carducci’s vineyard and a few 
glass ornaments from the pre- 
Raphaelites to add savour and 
colour. One of his chief griev- 
ances against Cecchi seems to 
arise from the poet’s admira- 
tion of nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish. ‘‘The poor boy,” he 
says, “ten years ago, and till 
recently, feasted on the Eng- 
lish literature of the first and 
second Romantic periods, which 
attracted him—the semi-femi- 
nine—by its exuberance of rich 
words, by its vivid Bengal- 
lights, and at the same time 
by its Jimp pathos, its languish- 
ing between the moral and 
the sensual, which is largely a 
feminine attribute, and in a 
woman, in Browning (i.e¢., 
E.B.B.), has found the most 
mediocre but the most exact 
expression. And Cecchi, hav- 
ing translated this kind of 
stuff—which after so many 
years he solemnly reproduces 
(Papini’s word is stronger) in 
his ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture ’"—tried his hand at this 
style, which hovers between 
the classic and the romantic, 
the wintry Northern and the 
Oriental, and resembles a grand 
domino adorned with all kinds 
of flowers and embroidery.” 
Poor Mrs Browning and poor pre- 
Raphaelites! Will the Latins 
ever really understand our 
poetry, or we that of the Latins? 

Sem Benelli, who is known 
in England through a play 
performed in London, ‘ La Cena 
delle Beffe,’ is another of Pa- 
pini’s victims. He begins his 
essay as follows :— 


** When, on one of these last 
Sundays, the most illustrious 
of all the Sems that ever were 
in the world since the son of 
Noah read in ‘Fiorenza’ (he 
calls it that, and I let him do 
it) his ‘Carme,’ to my bitter 
regret I could not go to hear 
him, being occupied by a task 
of great importance, to which 
I habitually devote my Sunday 
mornings—that of clipping my 
nails.” 

Imagine Mr Squire or Mr 
Murry beginning operations 
with a sentence of that kind! 
Yet the criticism that fol- 
lows it is, though violent, full 
of sense, and on the whole 
just. 

Here in England we middle- 
aged lovers of literature have 
been taught the proper atti- 
tude for us to adopt towards 
our young poets: we regard 
with awe and wonder such 
prodigies as the Sitwell family 
and the minor fauna of Boar's 
Hill, Oxford—that Helicon 
where Apollo (in plus fours) 
doth now chiefly reside. (Not 
here, O Apollo, are haunts meet 
for thee.) Papini’s attitude 
towards the young poets of 
Italy is very different. In one 
tremendous blast of Rabelaisian 
fury he assails them with all 
the fantastic epithets which 
his copious imagination cal 
invent. They are magpies with 
defective tongues, monkeys not 
under proper control, illum 
nators of the darkness of thelr 
own trousers, parrots, chame- 
leons, abortive mannikins, filthy 
hucksters of cheap finery, skil- 
less and hairless poetasters, 
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Columbuses who discover noth- 
ing but filth. They cock their 
tails like dragons and glare at 
you like basilisks; they beg 
alms from you with one hand 
and “‘make the fig” at you 
with the other ; to escape from 
the outworn rhetoric of their 
literature they construct one 
which is worse, mingling the 
commonplaces of the old with 
the clichés of the modern; in 
fine, they have the effect on 
him of “a swarm of fierce and 
pestilential autumn flies, which 
imagine that by defiling clean 
glass with their ordure they 
are bringing a new spring to 
the universe.” 

This is sound and fury in- 
deed, yet the essay contains 
much that is of value. Perhaps 
it is here that Papini’s vehe- 
mence tends to defeat itself: 
we English readers, at any rate, 
are 80 amazed and amused by 
his volleys of invective that 
our ears become deaf to the 
wisdom of his calmer moments. 
Possibly a blast or two from 
his furnace would be salutary 
for some of the petty Pindars 
of our own country and our 
own day—the prig, the fatuous, 
and the cocksure are always 
With us; but in my opinion 
the method to employ when 
dealing with them is that of 
sweet reasonableness. I know 
no better instance of it than an 
essay by M. Anatole France in 
‘La Vie Littéraire. He is 
Writing on the same subject as 
Papini—the tendencies of les 
Jeunes (especially of the young 
Symbolistes),—but his tone is 
singularly different :— 
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** Les belles époques de l’art 
ont été des époques d’harmonie 
et de tradition. Elles ont été 
organiques. Tout n’y était pas 
laiss6 & V’individu. O’est peu 
de chose qu’un homme et 
méme qu’un grand homme, 
quand il est tout seul. On ne 
prend pas assez garde qu’un 
écrivain, fft-il trés original, 
emprunte plus qu’il n’invente. 
La langue qu’il parle ne lui 
appartient pas; la forme dans 
laquelle il coule sa pensée, ode, 
comédie, conte, n’a pas été 
créée par lui; il ne posséde en 
propre ni sa syntaxe ni sa 
prosodie. Sa pensée méme lui 
est souffiée de toutes parts. 
Il a regu les couleurs; il 
n’apporte que les nuances, qui 
parfois, je le sais, sont infini- 
ment précieuses. Soyons assez 
sages pour le reconnaitre: nos 
cuvres sont loin d’étre toutes 
& nous. Elles croissent en 
nous, mais leurs racines sont 
partout dans le sol nourricier. 
Avouons done que nous devons 
beaucoup & tout le monde et 
que le public est notre colla- 
borateur. 

“Ne nous efforgons pas de 
rompre Jes liens qui nous at- 
tache & ce public; multiplions- 
les, au contraire. Ne nous 
faisons ni trop rares ni trop 
singuliers. Soyons naturels, 
soyons vrais. Effacons-nous, 
afin qu’on voie en nous non pas 
un homme, mais tout l’homme. 
Ne nous torturons pas; les 
belles choses naissent facile- 
ment. Oublions-nous; nous 
n’avons d’ennemi que nous- 
méme. Soyons modestes. O’est 
Vorgueil qui précipite la de- 
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eadence des lettres. Claudien 
mourut plus satisfait que Vir- 
gile. Soyons simples, enfin. 
Disons-nous que nous parlons 
pour étre entendus; pensons 
que nous ne serons vyrai- 
ment grands et bons que 
si nous nous adressons, je 
ne dis pas & tous, mais & 
beaucoup.” 

Here M. France, with perfect 
urbanity and simplicity, ad- 
ministers a rebuke to the arro- 
gant, the wilfully eccentric, 
and the half-baked innovator. 
He never raises his voice, but 
the faccent is that of wisdom 
itself. And it is full of the 
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sympathy that comes with wis. 
dom. We have all been cock. 
sure in our time: youthful 
arrogance is, after all, a gallant 
attitude when the inevitable 
reaction is not delayed too 
long. I think that M. France's 
way of dealing with it is wiser 
than Papini’s. 

Yet Papini, with all his 
differences, shares the great 
Frenchman’s hatred of cant 
and fustian. He is an inm- 
portant figure in modern litera- 
ture, and I look forward with 
interest to a School of Abuse 
in England that will be based 
on his methods. 
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It must have been a matter 
of wonder to many how that 
game little bird, the common 
brown partridge, managed to 
survive over most of the for- 
ward area in France and Bel- 
gium, and moreover to raise 
strong and healthy broods. 
Other birds abandoned their 
usual haunts. There were one 
or two wary old cock pheasants 
in Plugstreet Wood in the au- 
tumn of °16, but the feathered 
tribe generally left the shelled 
area for healthier quarters. 

Not so the partridge ; indeed, 
the stock of birds seemed to 
increase during the war. For 
one thing, they enjoyed a re- 
spite from sportsmen for four 
years. Parties of light-hearted 
subalterns blazing away at game 
in the back areas would have 
given our Allies an altogether 
false impression, so there was 
a@ very necessary ‘“ G.R.O.” 
against shooting game at all 
behind the line. Then the 
constant movement of troops, 
the various pushes and return 
pushes, must have moved the 
birds about enough to put a 
very considerable check on in- 
breeding. 

Neither did they seem to 
suffer from war casualties. I 
only once found a bird that had 
Obviously just been killed by 
@ shell splinter, and that was 
at the end of August °17, near 
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Bellewaarde Lake, by no means 
a healthy resort just then. 

Perhaps like the swans of 
Ypres and the one-eyed swan 
‘‘ Edward” in the pond at 
Hush Chateau, in one of Ian 
Hay’s books, each covey had a 
“jolly good dug-out some- 
where.” 

To come across a covey at 
any time was always a delight, 
and many a man must have 
listened reminiscently, as he 
crouched in his trench, to the 
cock partridge sounding his 
“assembly” to the family 
platoon. 

After the great day when 
the last shell had been fired 
and the last cartridge-case duly 
gathered in as a souvenir, we 
had leisure to turn our atten- 
tion ,to smaller game than 
Brer -Boche. While luckier 
people went forward to the 
Rhine, we were moved back 
from Maubeuge to near Cam- 
brai, and found ourselves in 
the ruined and abandoned vil- 
lage of Rue des Vignes, on 
the Canal d’Escaut. This vil- 
lage had been taken by the 
gallant 20th Division on 21st 
November 1917, the second 
day of Cambrai, though the 
British line for the week that 
followed ran just west of the 
village. 

After the battle of Cambrai 
the fertile ground had gone 
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fallow, and was covered with 
a thin growth of twitch-grass 
and big patches of thistles. 

=. The population was still away, 
many would never return, and 
the ubiquitous partridge had 
taken charge of the country- 
side. A ride from Mesnidéres 
to Lateau Wood revealed the 
fact that the ground was just 
smothered with partridges—not 
with the red-legged variety or 
“Frenchman,” as one might 
expect, but with the plain 
little brown bird we all know 
so well. 

And our billets lay alongside 
this paradise. The problem of 
how to deal with them did not 
require much thought. They 
were as wild as hawks, seldom 
rising less than sixty yards 
away. The only cover was 
thistles and the thin twitch- 
grass, but it was scarcely cover 
as we understand it. 

The one thing possible was 
driving. Fortunately, this was 
easy with any amount of will- 
ing men and horses. 

I was the fortunate posses- 
sor of the only gun and a hun- 
dred cartridges. The gun was 
an old-fashioned weapon with 
hammers. 

The first attempt was hardly 
successful. We took out the 
H.Q. staff exercise, some fifteen 
men, most of them leading an- 
other horse. I formed them 
into line at about forty yards 
interval, and then with two 
of the party cantered round 
the flank to a shell-hole about 
a quarter of a mile ahead. My 
two satellites acted as ‘‘ stops,” 


one being my groom, who held 
my horse. They remained 
mounted, and placed them- 
selves about eighty yards either 
side of me. 

The idea was for the birds 
to come forward between the 
stops over my shell-hole. 

I crouched down full of ex- 
citement, for from their calls 
there were at least two coveys 
in the beat. The birds were 
there all right. One covey 
rose before the right flank 
beater, and flew straight across 
the line and out on my right. 
Another lot made for the right 
stop, whose noble efforts to 
turn it were so successful that 
the covey swung clean back 
over the beaters’ heads. 

A small covey of three came 
forward in the way that I was 
praying for. It was greeted 
by both barrels, and passed on 
unscathed in full view of my 
excited command. 

Other beats met with but 
slight success, and the total 
bag for five or six drives was 
a brace and a half of birds and 
a hare. 

There was a runner and 4 
strong one, which was retrieved 
after a regular gallop by the 
shoeing-smith, who felled it by 
a neat shot with his half-filled 
nose-bag ! 

But though the bag was 
light, we had learnt much, and 
the great thing was that the 
beaters by now were as kee 
as a lot of Irish gossoons. 

The birds came straight 
enough as a rule, and the stops 
were beginning to understand 
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juss how to turn them over 
the guns. I only took easy 
shots, having taken out just 
ten cartridges out of the pre- 
cious hundred. This led to too 
much care and poking at one’s 
birds, with the inevitable result. 

The cartridge famine was re- 
lieved a little that evening, for 
an officer had returned from 
leave with a packet of no less 
than twenty-five. It should 
be said here that applicants 
for leave were always reminded 
by my invaluable adjutant that 
the C.O. was a glutton for cart- 
ridges. 

Vain efforts among the units 
scattered about in the neigh- 
bouring villages were made to 
get more guns, but at first there 
were none to be had. 

Subsequent mornings resulted 
in the following bags: two 
brace and two hares, four 
brace, one bird and one hare. 
This last day was an attempt 
made during a gale of wind, 
but the only way the birds 
would fly was straight down 
wind, and wefdid not per- 
sist. We used to shoot for a 
couple of hours only during 
the morning exercise. 

On one of these days we 
tried fresh ground east of the 
Canal. There were five or six 
big coveys between two woods, 
and we took toll of them to 
the extent of a couple of brace. 

By this time the beaters 
Were becoming artists at the 
work. From one’s shell-hole 
I could see them extending 
quietly round a covey they 
had heard calling, and nursing 
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it into the centre of the beat. 
They would stop when they 
saw enough birds in the air 
to keep me busy. They were 
even able to contain themselves 
when a hare got up, and the 
flank - beaters distinguished 
themselves greatly in turn- 
ing the hares. 

From beyond the Canal I 
looked back on my ground 
with much the same emotions 
with which the tenant of a 
grouse moor would view the 
scene of his first successful 
shoot. 

And the unfenced ground 
was not unlike a moor in 
winter; the heavy patches of 
dead thistles resembled brown 
ling in November, and the 
desolate air of everything in 
the once populous countryside 
added to the impression. 

The distant ruined village, 
where my command lived in 
the cellars, pending such time 
as our peace billets, well to 
the west, were ready for us, 
seemed in the dull light of a 
winter’s morning unlike any 
work of men’s hands. Round 
us could be heard the insist- 
ent metallic call of the par- 
tridge. The “ go-back ” of an 
old cock grouse would have 
made the illusion complete. 

My early efforts to obtain 
assistance failed; the General 
had wired for his gun, but it 
had not yet materialised. 

However, one afternoon I 
rode over to what was called 
a “higher formation,” and 
found that the said formation, 
high though it was, only pos- 
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sessed one gun among its re- 
tinue of staff officers. This 
was a 16-bore, and there were 
about eighty cartridges for it. 
They had managed to get 
birds by riding after them till 
the coveys got tired, when 
they would allow one to get 
close enough for a shot as they 
rose. 

Fired by my description of 
the sport available, the owner 
of the gun promised to come 
to my ground next day. The 
morning was rather misty, but 
fine. G. arrived for breakfast, 
and having disposed of the 
meal, wejstarted off. All were 
mounted, of course, and we 
moved off in column of half- 
sections to the ground, only 
some three hundred yards away. 
G. was much amused at the 
drill-ground preliminaries. 

As soon as the line of beaters 
had been formed, we asked 
for five minutes’ law, and 
cantered round the left flank. 
A fine covey of fifteen or six- 
teen birds rose, luckily swing- 
ing right-handed, and landing 
in a patch of white grass well 
in the middle of the beat. 

Including our two grooms as 
horse-holders, we were accom- 
panied by six stops. We made 
for our places, mine a shell- 
hole, and G.’s a bit of old 
trench. The stops divided 
themselves three on either flank, 
both flanks rather thrown for- 
ward. 

We had found that no birds 
would sit within eighty yards 
of either the beaters or the 
guns, for the latter had to 


show themselves before reach- 
ing their places, so that each 
beat was made at least 600 
yards in depth. 

The corporal, on a white 
horse in the centre of the line, 
having seen us dismount and 
the stops in position, gave the 
signal to advance, riding him- 
self straight on the interval 
between the guns. 

A fine covey swung out to 
the right of the beat. Another 
tried the same tactics, but G. 
got a bird out of it. None 
came my way. 

The next beat was easily 
arranged for. The beaters 
halted in their tracks while 
the guns and stops rode round 
the flank as before. 

The butts this time were in 
an old trench. It must have 
been the British front - line 
trench dug round the north- 
east side of Lateau Wood, as 
could be seen by the rusty 
wire on the enemy’s side. It 
had been held for all too short 
a time in the last days of 
November 1917 between the 
flood-tide of our successful push 
towards Cambrai and the ebb 
when our strung-out line at 
Gonnelieu had to give way, com- 
pelling the line beyond Lateau 
Wood to conform. A historic 
spot, indeed, and yet here we 
were shooting partridges over it. 

The great German counter- 
stroke was made a year ago 
almost to the day. 

The same morning mist was 
just dissipating, and one could 
realise easily enough how that 
tremendous blow achieved the 
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success it did. A powerful 
attack suddenly delivered 


through a mist must meet 
with a measure of success. 
On the anniversary of the day, 
30th November, we had taken 
a big party of N.C.O.’s and 
men over the ground our bat- 
teries had held close to Gonne- 
lieu village, just south of Lateau 
Wood. 

The writer was not at the 
battle, but many of the men 
had been present, and the 
batteries had borne a distin- 
guished part. 

But this purports to be an 
account of partridge-shooting, 
and not a tactical exercise, so 
we must return to our stand. 

We were in that British 
trench beyond Lateau Wood, 
waiting for the second beat to 
start. Hardly were we settled 
when a big covey was seen 
making straight for G. I had, 
what the original occupants of 
that trench had certainly en- 
joyed too, a good field of fire, 
and could afford to watch my 
neighbour. 

The leading bird crumpled 
up in a neat little ball, but as 
G. turned to take a high bird 
behind him, a warning whistle 
from my groom, the nearest 
stop, recalled me to my own 
job. A row of dots was just 
breasting the slight rise on 
which we stood. One of the 
leaders fell to the first barrel, 
but the second was well missed. 

Another covey, which gave 
me a satisfactory right and 
left in front, conjured up a 
vision of one of those arresting 
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pictures at the Piccadilly corner 
of Sackville Street, with my 
modest self occupying a cen- 
tral position in the foreground, 
partridges streaming past like 
locusts, two dead birds in the 
air, and several brace more on 
the ground. 

A short pause and a low 
“mark” from a stop. This 
was a big covey flying obliquely 
from my left. As the birds 
saw the stops, they swung in 
the most approved manner 
straight towards myself. I was 
so lost in admiration of this 
beautiful sight, and of our skill 
in placing the stops, that I 
missed gloriously with both 
barrels. 

The next covey came hard 
on their heels, but I had lost 
my Sackville Street form, and 
it took two barrels to stop one 
bird. G. meanwhile had been 
a spectator, and the pick up 
resulted in five birds. 

The next drive was to an old 
German gun - position, made 
after our retirement from 
Lateau Wood. 

I got into a gun-pit, while 
G. dropped into a small trench 
which must surely have been 
the Boche battery command 
post. A slight hollow lay be- 
tween us. 

This time G. had the shoot- 
ing, getting three, while my 
contribution was an obliging 
bird from one of his coveys, 
which gave me a delightful 
crossing shot. 

Lateau Wood, and acres of 
rusty wire, impassable to a 
horse, precluded any further 
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move in that direction. We 
therefore decided to beat back 
on the side of the ridge west 
of and overlooking the Canal. 
One or two coveys had gone 
that way too. But the beaters 
found it difficult to cross the 
wire and trenches, and their 
line got bunched in places. G. 
shot a strong flying high bird, 
and I expended two precious 
cartridges in unavailing long 
shots. 

The next drive brought us 
with our backs to our ruined 
village, and we felt doubtful 
if the birds would come for- 
ward. They did not, but to 
our surprise, instead of crossing 
the ridge to their own left, at 
least three big coveys sailed 
high out to their right over 
the Canal, and pitched beyond 
the flooded land on the farther 
bank. The only item was a 
great hare put up by the right. 
flank beater close to G., which 
he duly added to the bag, much 
to the satisfaction of the men. 

We crossed the ridge and 
drove a strip that had been left 
out in the earlier beats, getting 
another brace. 

Our next stand was in a 
communication trench in a 
hollow. 

No better stand could have 
been desired, for birds coming 
across the dip gave the most 
sporting high shots imaginable ; 
but, alas! we had only ten car- 
tridges remaining between us. 

This time we could see noth- 
ing until the birds were within 
shot. We expended six car- 
tridges, getting three real high 


birds. One of them could not 
be found, but we had been 
lucky so far in picking what 
we had shot. 

The beaters could now be 
heard. By the talk there was 
something going on, and as 
their heads came over the 
ridge there was a chorus of 
“Look out, sir!” “‘ Mark that 
bird.”” They had got a runner 
in front of them, and were 
skilfully shepherding it up to 
the guns. The beat narrowed 
considerably towards its end, 
and the flankers had closed in. 
The runner managed to rise 
in front of me, and proceeded 
to flap slowly along the line 
at about the height of the 
men’s heads. Up went my 
gun, only to be hastily and 
guiltily lowered, when I viewed 
at the end of my barrels the 
placid faces of a pair of “ heavy 
draughts’ surmounted by 4 
small driver vociferating ‘‘Shoot, 
sir!” 

That bird passed in succes- 
sion the corporal signaller, the 
shoeing-smith, the best  tele- 
phone lines man, the adjutant’s 
servant, and at least four other 
irreplaceable men. One and 
all, as it flapped about ten 
yards in front of their own 
noses, ejaculated, “‘ Shoot, sir.” 
The ery dwindled to a wail 
when it passed the fitter, but 
rose to a pean of joy when 
it fell safely to G.’s gun. 

It was difficult to say what 
was the most touching, their 
enthusiasm for the bag 
their faith in their officers’ 
skill. I know that one at least 
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of the town-bred men fancied 
that we charged our pieces 
after the manner of Rob Roy 
Macgregor’s son Hamish, who, 
if we are to believe his fond 
parent, always killed his black- 
cock with a single ball. 

We meant this to be the last 
beat, but there were some two 
hundred yards of ground behind 
us before the ruined walls of a 
big farm. 

My groom had marked down 
birds in a tiny strip of scrub 
under the walls. 

We sent him and two others 
round, and the rest of the men 
cleared off to one side. For 
this return drive we could 
count on the birds coming 
back to their own ground. 

I had one cartridge, G. had 
two, and the men knew it. I 
got into a trench, G. into a 
shell- hole, while the unem- 
ployed beaters formed them- 
selves into an excited though 
critical knot of spectators. 

Along came a covey of real 
Screamers obliquely. Hugging 
my one cartridge, I motioned 
them to pass on and not to 
mind me. Not soG. Rich in 
the possession of no less than 
two cartridges, he brought off 
a beautiful right and left out 
of that same covey, and a 
quickly-suppressed cheer was 
heard. 

I now held the stage with 
the last shot in the locker. 
Fascinated, I watched a brown 
dot grow bigger and bigger, 
and as I raised the gun I 
heard the high penetrating voice 
of the little driver— 
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“°R’s waiting for an easy 
one.” 

He was, and he got him, and 
@ hoarse cheer went up from 
us all, 

The bag _ collected from 

pockets and nose-bags came to 
nine and a half brace and one 
hare. 
We had one more day over 
the same ground, and found 
that the birds had packed, and 
our chances were more limited. 
I remember one pack of at 
least eighty, which only left 
one of its number behind. 

So we were pleased enough 
with four and a half brace and 
four hares. The hares always 
went to the beaters, who had 
worked so well and keenly for 
us, and who got more enthusi- 
astic every time we went out. 

Probably not one of those 
men had ever been out before 
with a shooting party in any 
capacity. My groom, who 
started and finished the war 
with me, was a foreman tin- 
plate worker in civil life, the 
others were mostly Londoners, 
yet in three days they were 
saying “‘ Mark over,” and talk- 
ing glibly about ‘“‘ Towered 
birds ” and “ Rights and lefts,” 
while the stops knew instinc- 
tively the amount of movement 
required to make an obliquely 
flying covey turn over the 


guns. 

Other days we had, in a part 
of France untouched by war, 
which helped us ail through the 
trying demobilisation period, 
getting besides partridges a few 
snipe, duck, and pigeon. There 
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was one notable day not a 
hundred miles from Le Treport, 
when with eighteen guns, in- 
cluding several local magnates, 
our bag came to a fox and a 
hind out of season ! 

But we thought regretfully 
of that country along the Canal 
d’Escaut, and of the swarms of 
birds remaining. 

The mornings with those 
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hearty fellows and sporting 
partridges will always remain 
a very pleasant memory. 

The team of beaters is dis- 
persed far and wide, and the 
partridges no longer have the 
countryside to themselves, but 
it is doubtful whether the local 
chasseur will ever get the sport 
we had over the Cambrai battle- 
field. 





TWO RED SEA EXPEDITIONS. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


WHEN the Viceroy of India, 
Dom Garcia de Noronha, hav- 
ing taken the Sacrament, con- 
fessed his sins, and done all 
that a good Christian should do 
at his end in this world, died 
at Goa on 3rd April 1540, he 
left Portuguese Asia under the 
shadow of a great peril. The 
Sultan, Suleiman I., called the 
Magnificent, or the Magnani- 
mous, had menaced all Christen- 
dom for twenty years, and his 
power was growing. He had 
inherited Egypt from his father, 
Selim I., who had conquered 
and had slain the last Mame- 
luke Sultan. The son, who was 
indeed a Padishah and a vic- 


torious champion of Islam, was 
using the conquest as a start- 
ing-place for fleets, which were 
to be employed for the purpose 
of driving the Christians from 


India; and just because he 
could dispose of fleets, he was 
al enemy more to be dreaded 
than that other conqueror who 
menaced British India from 
the same basis two hundred 
and sixty years later. Napoleon 
could have reached Hindustan 
only by marching over great 
deserts and high mountains. 
The Padishah could create a 
fleet at Suez, and it could sail 
to the Gulf of Cambaya and 
the coast of Malabar. History 
does not repeat itself in all 
details. Yet there is repetition. 
The two European dominions 


in India were widely different, 
and so were the enemies. But 
the threat came from the same 
quarter, and the answer in 
both cases was to seek the 
assailant at his starting-place, 
and destroy him there. 

The Portuguese had been on 
the alert both in Europe and 
in Asia for years. The king, 
John III., had been writing 
despatches to stimulate his Vice- 
roy, and had been sending 
reinforcements as well as his 
resources, which were in fact 
but small, allowed. His officers 
in the East did not need to be 
told of the peril they stood in. 
It was fortunate for them that 
though Suleiman was the richest 
prince of his time, he too was 
strictly limited in Asiatic waters. 
Before a Turkish fleet could 
be put on the waters of the 
Red Sea, all the materials for 
building and equipping it must 
first be dragged across the 
Isthmus of Suez. So while it 
was comparatively easy for the 
Turk to fit out the scores and 
hundreds of galleys with which 
Kairredin Barbarossa, Sinan 
the Jew, Dragut, and Cachidia- 
volo—Albanian and other rene- 
gades nearly all of them, and 
all without exception destruc- 
tive brutes,—were barbarising 
and desolating the shores of 
the Mediterranean in those 
years, there was infinite diffi- 
culty in getting together a fieet 
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at Suez. Yet it was done in 
1538. 

In that year Suleiman Pasha 
of Egypt sailed with a swarm 
of galleys on an expedition 
which took him as far as Diu 
on the Kattiawar coast of the 
Gulf of Cambaya. Perhaps 
the hatred inspired by this 
creature in Christian and Mos- 
lem alike has as large a share 
at least as the truth in the 
picture they give of him. He 
was a eunuch trained in the 
Seraglio, eighty years of age, 
so sunk in fat that, though he 
was short in stature, four men 
were needed to hold him up. 
His mind—if that is the proper 
word for mere instincts of cun- 
ning and cruelty—was not 
drowned in his own grease. 
He partly did the work he was 
sent to do by the Sultan. And 
the Portuguese might be thank- 
ful that the most pressing task 
set him was not to fall on them, 
but to suppress the very Ma- 
hometan princes who had ap- 
pealed to the Sultan for help 
against them. A rather bald 
but still illuminating account 
of his cruise can be read in 
the first volume of Ramusio’s 
collection of voyages. It was 
written by a Venetian sailing- 
master (Comitre), who, with 
some hundreds of his country- 
men, had been pressed by the 
Pasha at Alexandria, The note 
of the whole story is the 
Comitre’s account of how Sulei- 
man trapped and murdered the 
Arab ruler of Aden. When 
the Turks reached Cambaya, 
they had already awakened the 
fears of the Sultan of Guzerat. 


hometans had as much to do 
with the Pasha’s failure to take 
their castle at Diu from the 
Portuguese as the stout defence 
made by Antonio de Siqueira. 
He went back to the Red Sea 
with a fleet half-unmanned by 
hunger and disease, and there 
went on trapping and mur 
dering. 

Though Suleiman Pasha 
failed to take Diu, or even to 
shake the hold of the Portv- 
guese on the west coast of 
India, he had subdued both 
the African and the Arabian 
shores of the Red Sea, and had 
put a garrison in Aden. There- 
by he had greatly improved 
the position of the Turks, and 
done much to prepare the way 
for another and a far more 
formidable attack on the Portu- 
guese. They were not on such 
terms with the Mahometan 
princes in India as to allow 
them to hope for aid from 
that quarter against a common 
enemy. Indeed, they had quite 
recently murdered a Sultan of 
Guzerat in ignoble circum- 
stances. A less brutal Turk- 
ish commander than Suleiman 
Pasha might raise Mahometan 
India, with which they were 
at all times on sufficiently bad 
terms, against them. To stand 
and wait was to allow the 
danger to mature. The bold 
course was, as it so often 1, 
the safest. And in this case 
the bold course was to collect 
every galleon, galleass, galley, 
and small craft they could 
scrape together, to embark 
every available “ fidalgo ” and 
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soldier, even at the hazard of 
partly unmanning their forts, 
and so tempting the little coast 
rajas to make attacks, and then 
to sail to the head of the Red 
Sea and burn the Sultan’s 
galleys at Suez. If they could 
be destroyed, it would at any 
rate be a longish while before 
the Turk could get another 
fleet ready. 

The gentleman to whom the 
command fell when Garcia de 
Noronha died was emphatic- 
ally one to prefer the more 
enterprising method of meeting 
danger. Estevao (Stephen) da 
Gama was the son of the ex- 
plorer, Vasco da Gama. He 
had been named as one of the 
officers who were to succeed 
Noronha if he died in office. 
The Portuguese never had a 
well-organised service in the 
East. The transmission of office 
when a death vacancy occurred, 
in the case of the Viceroy, 
was regulated by sealed orders 
from the king, which were 
opened only when a “sede 
vacante”” made recourse to 
them necessary. Estevaéo da 
Gama was not the first suc- 
cessor named, but he was the 
first available. He therefore 
took his place as ‘“‘ Governor.” 
The title of Viceroy was grant- 
ed by special commission, or 
patent, from the king. When 
an officer succeeded on a death 
vacancy he was only ‘‘ Gover- 
nor.” The difference was in 
the name alone. In power 
and lawful authority there was 
none, 

Dom Estevaio began at once 
to collect forces for the counter- 
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stroke he meant to deliver in 
the Red Sea. It was hard 
for him to rake together an 
adequate fleet. Not only money 
but slaves to row the galleys 
were not easily found. The 
Portuguese had scattered them- 
selves from Mozambique to 
Malacca and the Spice Islands. 
It was always difficult for 
them to concentrate, and more- 
over it was dangerous, for 
they had enemies at every 
point of the immense line of 
their forts and trading stations. 
Some ships must be spared for 
the homeward-bound fleet 
which would sail with the 
spices and other treasures for 
“the Kingdom,” so soon as 
the northerly monsoon had 
begun to blow in autumn. 
The Governor, too, was looking 
forward anxiously to learn what 
orders and what reinforcement 
he was to receive by the out- 
ward-bound fleet, which would 
be due at about the end of the 
southerly monsoon. By ap- 
pealing to the moneyed men 
and the “fidalgos” at Goa, 
by vehemently impressing on 
them the truth that honour 
and interest alike made it 
incumbent on them to avert 
the return of a Turkish fleet 
to the coast of India, by send- 
ing his brother Christovaéo 
(Christopher) with a squadron 
to collect money, stores, and 
galley-slaves from Portuguese, 
and also from native princes 
down to Ceylon, and by taking 
risks, the Governor began to 
get an armament together. In 
September the four outward- 
bound Portuguese carracks ap- 
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peared off the bar of Goa. 
The commander, Francisco de 
Sousa Tavares, brought orders 
from the king, addressed to 
Noronha, to undertake the 
very operation for which his 
successor was preparing. The 
Viceroy’s death could not be 
known at Lisbon when Tavares 
sailed in the spring. To trans- 
mit news from India and re- 
ceive an answer was a slow 
business. When speed was re- 
quired it was usual to send a 
king’s messenger by the cara- 
van route from Bussorah, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, 
to a Syrian port. But that 
Was no speedy means of com- 
munication. A caravan might 
be held up for three months 
at Baghdad or Mosul, when 
war was in progress, and it 
was common. In later times 
the regular method was to 
send despatches in duplicate— 
one by the “all sea” and the 
other by the overland route. 
The number of Portuguese and 
other Europeans who came 
and went with the caravans 
down to the eighteenth century 
was considerable. It would 
not be rash to affirm that in 
the reign of Charles I. there 
were alive at one time more 
Englishmen who had reached 
India starting from Scanderoon, 
and travelling by Aleppo and 
Mosul to Bussorah, or by 
Ispahan to Gombroon — our 
Bunder Abbas—and so by sea 
to Surat, than the total number 
of those who can have made 
the same journey to-day. 

By the end of 1540 Dom 
Estevéo had concentrated his 
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expedition at Goa. It con- 
sisted of twelve “ capital ships,” 
large sailing-vessels, and sixty 
galleys big and small. The 
galley - slaves, we see, were 
indispensable. Portuguese fid- 
algos and soldiers would at a 
crisis haul with the sailors, 
About this time, it did happen 
that when there was a dearth 
of mariners, a number of fid- 
algos undertook to man a vessel 
which was to be sent to “the 
Kingdom ” on urgent service. 
They not only took her home 
to Lisbon safely, but made an 
exceptionally quick passage, 
which implies that they can- 
not all have been green hands 
when they sailed. But to do 
the work of the free sailor was 
one thing: to tug at the oar 
like a galley-slave was another. 
It was dishonourable, and Dom 
Estevaéo, who was to have 
difficulties with his fidalgos, 
would most assuredly have 
failed to persuade them to row. 
It was on the afternoon of 
the last day in December that 
they cleared the bar of Goa, 
and anchored outside for the 
night. We possess a most un- 
usually exact account of their 
whole progress out and back. 
Among the officers who sailed 
with Dom Estevéo was one 
who was to be Viceroy i 
future days, Dom Joam de 
Castro, captain of the galley 
Couldéo. He was a gentlemad 
of a known house: natural 
inclination had led him t0 
make a study of mathematics. 
If he did not much apply him- 
self to practical seamanship, 
he had a positive love of 
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navigation. All through the 
voyage he kept taking observa- 
tions, and landing continually 
as they worked their way up 
the Red Sea for that purpose. 
The only instrument he had 
at his disposal was the mariner’s 
astrolabe, and it was a trouble- 
some tool to handle on the 
deck of a ship in motion. He 
recorded his takings of alti- 
tudes, and made copious re- 
marks on reefs, shallows, winds, 
tides, and roadsteads from So- 
cotra to Suez. His ‘‘ Roteiro,” 
which our ancestors would have 
called a “ Rutter,” and we would 
class a8 the journal of a navi- 
gating officer, was drafted in 
Latin and extended in Portu- 
guese. By the time he re- 


passed Aden Dom Joam pro- 
bably knew more about the 
navigation of the Red Sea than 


did the British naval officers 
who carried Sir David Baird 
and his soldiers to co-operate 
with Sir Ralph Abercromby in 
1800. The sketches he drew 
may easily have been better 
than the poor charts with which 
they had to work. Whoever 
knows the silly reticences of 
Portuguese, Spaniards, and even 
Dutchmen in the matter of the 
navigation of seas they wished 
to keep to themselves will not 
need to be told that, though 
the Latin draft was known, 
the Roteiro remained unpub- 
lished till it was edited by Dr 
Antonio Nunes de Carvalho, 
and printed in Paris in 1833. 
Dom Joam is most useful for 
distances sailed, and all matters 
Pertaining to navigation, but 
to them he confined himself. 
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Cruises, whether for war or 
for commerce, were largely grop- 
ings in the dark on all distant 
seas till long after 1541. When 
we remember that Admiral 
Smyth, who surveyed the Medi- 
terranean in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, found 
that so well known a headland 
as Cape Matapan was marked 
on the charts miles out of its 
true position, we need not be 
contemptuous of the Portu- 
guese, who, after sailing those 
waters for nearly half a cen- 
tury, were at sixes and sevens 
on such a point as the distance 
of Socotra from Goa. They 
took thirteen days to get there, 
and all but missed it entirely. 
Nor was that so wonderful. 
Anson went wide of the island 
of Juan Fernandez more than 
once, and some of the ships 
which sailed from England with 
him to round the Horn came 
up on the wrong side of South 
America. Dom Joam candidly 
says that it was not possible 
to be sure of your latitude 
when your ship was dancing 
like a bubble on boiling water 
in a heavy sea and a north- 
easterly monsoon, and your 
observations had to be made 
with a mere mariner’s astro- 
labe. Then they delayed at 
Socotra, and indeed had no 
choice but to stop there. Sixty 
of the seventy-two were galleys. 
It was the nature of the galley 
to be narrow, small, and crowded 
with men. Therefore neither 
water nor provisions could be 
carried in sufficient quantities 
to last for more than a few days. 
There was a perpetual need to 
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stop to renew supplies, and 
they were tied to the coast. 
On the 27th of January they 
were off Aden, and could reflect 
with regret that Albuquerque 
had failed in his attempt to 
occupy it—the one defeat of 
his career—and also that they 
had made no proper use of the 
chance they had had to take 
it since his day. With Aden 
in their hands, the Portuguese 
would have closed the Red Sea 
either to native trading ships 
on their way to Jeddah or to 
hostile warships. It had been 
their ambition to stop all the 
trade of the East with Europe 
by that way, and to monopo- 
lise it for their own route by 
the Cape. They had not suc- 
ceeded; and neither before 
1540 nor after did the Portu- 
guese turn the whole stream of 
trade from the old channel by 
Egypt as has been commonly 
asserted. They only added a 
new route of trade to the old 
one, and reduced the prices 
of pepper or other oriental 
goods. Now with a Turkish 
garrison in Aden they made no 
attempt to seize the place. 
No doubt the Turks would 
have stood a siege. They were 
good both at taking and hold- 
ing a fortified town. Time 
would have been lost; and 
yet the delay could not have 
done them more harm than 
did the policy Dom Esteviéo 
da Gama actually followed. 
On the 12th February they 
were at Massowah. It had 
taken them a fortnight or so 
to get so far from Aden. 
Their progress was slow, but 
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that they could not well help, 
Diogo do Couto, who con. 
tinued the Decadas of Joam de 
Barros, and tells the story of 
the expedition at full length, 
compares the Red Sea rather 
oddly to an elephant’s trunk 
and tusks. The trunk stood 
for the fairway of deep clear 
water, and the tusks for the 
reefs which line the shore, 
They reach at some points s0 
far out that they confine the 
navigable passage closely; as 
the prevailing winds blow from 
the north, it has always been 
trying work for a sailing ship 
to beat up to Suez. Admiral 
Blankett and Sir Home Pop- 
ham did indeed reach the 
most northerly limit of the sea 
with no great trouble; but 
then their line-of-battle ships 
and frigates were not rigged 
like Portuguese carracks. Those 
craft could run well before the 
wind, but though they could 
turn to windward, they did so 
but ill. Therefore they made 
way slowly when trying t0 
work up the Red Sea. The 
reefs on either side filled their 
officers with reasonable appre- 
hension, and they thought it 
prudent to anchor at night. In 
fact, by the time they were a8 
high as Massowah, they had 
become convinced that the capl- 
tal ships were simply a burden, 
as in such conditions they i- 
deed were. 

The policy which naturally 
recommended itself was to leave 
the heavy sailing vessels at 
Massowah and go on with the 
galleys only. They could be 
rowed and make way against 
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head winds; meanwhile the 
vessels left at Massowah could 
get into communication with 
a potential friend, the Em- 
peror of Abyssinia, whom they 
identified with the legendary 
Prester John. Even before 
Vasco da Gama sailed to round 
the Cape, the rulers of Portugal 
had been thinking of getting 
into touch with this imaginary 
ruler of an imaginary Christian 
kingdom, somewhere in “ the 
Indies” —a vaguely defined 
region, and shut off by un- 
believers from his brother Chris- 
tians. They had ended by 
accepting the Negus as Prester 
John. He appeared to them 
to be a valuable ally in their 
war with Islam, or, at any 
tate, as a fellow-Christian whom 
it would be a good act to help. 
At the end, and on his way 
back, Dom Estevéo did lend 
a hand to the Negus. 

Having rid themselves of the 
lumbering capital ships, it may 
seem that the Portuguese would 
begin to make better progress. 
In fact, though they had done 
something to reduce their diffi- 
culties, they gained very little 
in the matter of speed. Much 
labour can be extorted from 
galley-slaves, but they can- 
not be compelled to work all 
hight as well as all day. They 
die when the demands made 
on them are excessive. So, 
though they helped themselves 
a8 occasion served with the 
sails of the galleys, Dom 
Estevéo and his officers could 
only crawl along, wriggling in 
and out of the passages be- 
tween the reefs, and dropping 
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anchor at night. Dom Joam 
de Castro had many oppor- 
tunities to land with his astro- 
labe and take observations. It 
was not before the 1st March 
that the fleet could turn into 
the anchorage of Suakim. And 
when the Portuguese did get 
so far, they did the one thing 
which more than any other 
made it certain that they would 
not destroy the Turkish galleys 
at Suez. 

Suakim was ruled by a native 
Sheikh, who obeyed the Turkish 
Pasha of Egypt, not because 
he wished so to do, but be- 
cause he could not help him- 
self. The place was still an 
emporium of trade. Goods 
were brought there to be tran- 
shipped into small coasters or 
forwarded overland by cara- 
van. If the Portuguese had 
been disposed to help him, 
the unhappy Sheikh would no 
doubt have been as ready to 
act with them as the Moorish 
ruler of Tunis was to co-operate 
with Charles V. when he drove 
Barbarossa out of that town 
in 1535. However that may 
have been, it was sound policy 
for the Portuguese, since the 
element of surprise entered 
largely into their chance of 
finding the Turks open to 
attack in Suez, to push on 
with the least possible delay. 
But then they would have lost 
the opportunity to lay hands 
on the not  inconsiderable 
amount of portable property 
lying at Suakim. And that 
they could not bring them- 
selves to do. With them, as 
with the mixed expeditions of 
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her own warships and priva- 
teers from London and the 
outposts which Queen Eliza- 
beth sent against the islands 
of the Atlantic and the West 
Indies, the war was expected 
to support the war. Drake and 
Hawkins failed in their last 
cruise to the West Indies be- 
cause they dawdled among the 
islands on the way, seeking to 
extort ransoms which, after 
all, they could not obtain. So 
the Portuguese wasted time at 
Suakim. They began by de- 
mands. The Sheikh met them 
with the oriental device of 
promise and evasion, dragging 
out the time. When Dom 
Estevao grew impatient and 
fell upon the town, much booty 
was seized. The Portuguese 
general sent his brother Chris- 
topher ashore with all the 


landing-parties, and gave Sua- 


kim to them as an “escala 
franca,” literally a free port, 
but without metaphor, free 
plunder. Some of the fidalgos 
and soldiers captured as much 
as 5000 “ crusados”’ of prize. 
The relative values of ancient 
and modern moneys is a mad- 
dening subject. It would re- 
quire an elaborate calculation to 
find what 5000 crusados repre- 
sented in pounds sterling. The 
crusado was 400 reis, but a reis 
was .268 of a penny in 1500, 
and only .16 in 1600. In 1541 
it was between the two on its 
way down. The sum was con- 
sidered substantial. Of course, 
the pillage was attended, as 
usual, by arson, rape, and 
murder. With the Turk ravag- 
ing and slaying to extend the 
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authority of the Padishah, 
and the Portuguese doing the 
same on the other side, is it 
wonderful that the shores of 
the Red Sea, which in a. 
tiquity and the Middle Ages 
were busy and prosperous with 
trade, were left desolate and 
beggared ? 

Plunder was not the only 
cause of delay at Suakim, 
During the slow advance from 
Massowah, it had been show 
that some of the galleys wer 
too heavy, too unhandy for 
rapid work. And then a very 
moderate amount of thought 
was enough to convince the 
leaders of the Christian ex- 
pedition that the Sheikh must 
have sent warnings to the 
Pasha of Egypt, as indeed he 
had. Therefore no more time 
must be lost. So it was de- 
cided to discard all the galleys 
except sixteen of the lightest 
and most swift, and to make a 
dash at Suez. Hereupon there 
arose a great outcry in the 
fleet. The hope that mor 
booty would be found when 
the headquarters of the galleys 
were at last reached was strong. 
No fidalgo and no soldier would 
consent to be left behind. No- 
body would listen to orders o 
to sense. Dom Estevao ex 
postulated in vain. In the 
end, what happened was that 
all captains, officers, and s0l- 
diers properly belonging to the 
galleys which were to be left 
at Suakim insisted on packing 
themselves into the sixteel 
which were to go on. In this 
overcrowded state, and mor 
or less openly mutinous spill, 
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the armament went through 
the last stage of its advance. 
The greedy stupidity at Sua- 
kim was the ruin of all the 
hopes of the Portuguese to 
destroy the Turkish Red Sea 
fleet. Their delay and their 
violence at that place gave the 
Pasha of Egypt time to put 
his galleys in safety at Suez. 
There is a certain childishness 
in the gravest Portuguese his- 
torians which corresponds well 
enough with the doings of their 
captains. Diogo de Couto, who 
tells the history of this expedi- 
tion at considerable length, de- 
votes nearly as much space to 
the duels of officers as to any 
of the most important opera- 
tions of war. Early in this 
expedition, just before it start- 
ed, in fact, Ruy Lourenco de 
Tavora and Francisco de 


Menezes, eminent “ fidalgos ”’ 
and officers of high rank, had 
fought and wounded one an- 


other with their swords. After 
the pillage of Suakim, two 
gentleman soldiers, Antonio do 
Prato and Fernam Nunes Vidal, 
fell out. The grave historian 
tells the story at full length, 
and with a chuckle of amuse- 
ment. Fernam Nunes was am- 
bidextrous. He could use his 
sword as well with his left 
hand as his right. Of course, 
he saw no reason why he should 
not avail himself of all his skill. 
Therefore, in the heat of the 
eneounter, he deftly slipped his 
weapon from his right hand 
to his left, and ran his opponent 
through the body before the 
unlucky man had time to alter 
his guard. Nobody seems to 
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have thought the worse of the 
crafty swordsman. The theory 
of duelling was better than the 
practice at all times—at any 
rate, before seconds were au- 
thorised by public opinion to 
control their men. Antonio do 
Prato might have quoted the 
last words of a Spanish cavalier 
of earlier days who was bested 
by a trick, and who left his 
opponent this reproach, “‘ Ar. 
tero, Artero Don Lope, pero 
no caballero ’—“‘ It was smart, 
Don Lope, but it was not gen- 
tlemanly.” Many other duel- 
lists might have said as much, 
first and last. But nobody 
seems to have thought a penny 
the worse of Fernam Nunes 
Vidal. 

When after spending nearly 
two months on the way up 
from Suakim the Portuguese 
did reach Suez, they found the 
Turkish galleys hauled up and 
well stockaded. They landed, 
and thereupon out rushed a 
very superior number of Janis- 
saries (real or so-called), well 
provided with firearms, who 
drove them to their ships in 
an instant. It may be that 
an expedition which had to 
anchor every night would in 
any case have found the Turks 
ready for them. But their 
delays made it certain that 
they would be met by the 
united forces of the Pasha of 
Egypt. There was now noth- 
ing for it but to go back, and 
they yielded to necessity. Of 
course they went burning and 
destroying. Equally, of course, 
they convinced Egyptians on 
one side, and Arabs on the other 

E 
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shore of the Red Sea, that 
there was nothing to be gained 
by helping the Christian against 
the Turk. He was an op- 
pressor. The grass never grows 
where the horse of the Turk 
has set his hoof, is an old 
adage. But the Christian 
brought only fire and sword 
to those whom the Turk op- 
pressed. On their way up and 
on their way down the Portu- 
guese burnt and destroyed ex- 
cept at one place. They were 
persuaded by the monks of 
Saint Basil to spare Tor. 
Whether those monks of Sinai, 
who were in the eyes of the 
Portuguese heterodox, would 
have gained if their Christian 
visitors had remained in pos- 
session is another question— 
or rather, it is not a question 
at all. Gama might boast that 
he had made knights at Sinai. 
His fidalgos crowded to be 
knighted in sight of the holy 
place. And so when the gover- 
nor had brought his fleet down 
the Red Sea again, had col- 
lected the ships he had left 
behind, and was preparing to 
return to Goa, they volun- 
teered readily enough to help 
the Abyssinians. Four hun- 
dred of them marched up coun- 
try under the command of 
Christopher da Gama, the gov- 
ernor’s brother. But that is 
another story. It is necessary 
only to note the end. The 
Abyssinians were taught by 
their “deliverers’’ that they 
could be oppressed quite as 
fiercely as ever the Mahometan 
dealt with them, by their Chris- 
tian helpers—or even worse. 


The Moslem could allow them 
to believe as they pleased 49 
long as they paid tribute, 
Their Christian deliverers would 
insist on making them believe 
in the Roman Catholic version 
of a mystery—which e# 1} 
termini is a proposition which 
may be accepted but cannot 
be understood. If it could be 
understood it would not be a 
mystery. By the end of August 
all the Portuguese who had not 
lost their lives in the Red Sea 
were back at Goa, except 
those who had marched into 
Abyssinia with Christopher da 
Gama. 

Two hundred and sixty years 
were to pass before a European 
Power sent another great ex- 
pedition into the Red Sea. 
By that time it was a changed 
world—not so different, to be 
sure, but that there were points 
in common between 1541 and 
1801. One of them was the 
ignorance of the leaders in 
both cases of the navigation. 
After two hundred and sixty 
years men still knew not much 
more than they had learnt i 
1541. The company’s ships 
had at one time gone to Jed- 
dah, but not higher. Sailing 
ships of any size had always, 
even in antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, transferred their 
cargoes into small craft fitted 
to navigate among reefs and 
shallows, at Jeddah, or even 
lower down at Aden. When 
General Bonaparte seized Egypt 
it was natural for all official 
persons to think that he had 
put India in great danger of 
an invasion by a sea route. 
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A man of the character of 
Lord Wellesley was not likely 
to neglect a peril of this kind. 
He rather overrated it. A 
whole year before the British 
Government decided to assail 
the French in Egypt he had 
laid a plan to seize the ports 
on the Red Sea by an expedi- 
tion. Or, if it is too much to 
say that he laid a plan, he set 
on foot inquiries as to how far 
such an expedition was feasible. 
Admiral Blankett, who directed 
the naval inquiries, had to 
begin at the beginning. He 
would have been much obliged 
for a copy of the Roteiro of 
Dom Joam de Castro. If Lord 
Wellesley’s idea had been acted 
on, our enterprise would have 
been not at all unlike the cruise 
of Estevio da Gama, though 
we may safely assume that it 
would have been conducted 
with more humanity and more 
sense. The occupation of the 
Egyptian Red Sea ports would 
not have imposed on us any 
obligation to advance into the 
valley of the Nile. Waterless, 
or very nearly waterless, rocks 
and desert separate the coast 
from the river valley. Sir 
David Baird, his officers and 
his men, learnt by experience 
how hard it was to march from 
the one to the other when 
they advanced from Kosseir. 
Yet the difference between 
1541 and 1801 was wide. The 
contrast provided quite a useful 
object-lesson on the extension 
of European enterprise and 
power in the interval. Estevao 
da Gama could only concen- 
trate such ships and men as it 


was possible to spare from 
garrison duty, or trade, for 
one “ winter,” and strike at 
Suez. He could not hope to 
achieve much more than the 
destruction of the Turkish gal- 
leys. But when Mr Dundas 
informed Lord Wellesley that 
His Majesty’s Government had 
decided to make an effort to 
expel the French from Egypt, 
and called for aid from India, 
he set forces in motion from 
all the four quarters. There 
were troops and ships all ready 
for distant ventures in India. 
Mr Dundas’s despatch came 
just in time to stop one ex- 
pedition standing ready to take 
Mauritius from the French, 
and another bound for Batavia 
in Java to suppress the Dutch. 
The call to Egypt came at the 
right moment to save them for 
their possessors for a few years. 
It is both an odd coincidence 
and an example of our general 
luck, that if the British Govern- 
ment had come to its decision 
rather later in 1801, all the 
forces it could have drawn 
from India and its squadrons 
in those seas would have been 
at Mauritius or in the Malay 
Archipelago ; and then, if Na- 
poleon had not been in such a 
hurry to make his grab at 
Spain in 1808, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, with a large part of the 
troops we could spare from 
home, would have been in the 
River Plate when they were 
urgently needed in Portugal. 
The immense scope of the 
operations in and about Egypt 
in the later enterprise makes 
a comparison between it and 
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the earlier almost absurd. 
There was nothing in 1541 to 
correspond to Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s army and its doings. 
Even if we keep to the parts 
which are more or less akin, 
the Indian side of the whole 
combination, the contrasts are 
more visible than the likenesses. 
Admiral Blankett could take 
line-of-battle ships to Suez, 
where the Portuguese Governor 
would not have thought of 
risking his carracks. He left 
them, as we have seen, in 
Massowah. Yet the admiral 
was emphatic in declining to 
undertake to carry the trans- 
ports into the Gulf of Suez. 
They had to stop at Kosseir, 
the Alcocer of the Portuguese, 
who had burnt it for plunder 
and in sheer devilry, and to 
march through the desert to 
the Nile. The Navy had done 
its work so effectually on its 
own field that there was noth- 
ing left for it to do but to 
carry, land, and reship the 
soldiers. In 1801 it did not 
even provide a naval brigade, 
on the Red Sea side at least. 
The one piece of landing it did 
on its own account at Kosseir 
before the troops came was not 
a success. In fact, apart from 
the battle of the Nile, the 
Navy must needs appear as 
subordinate throughout the 


whole extensive operations of 
years in and about Egypt. It 
was in reality so far from being 
subordinate, that it alone made 
all the rest possible. But there 
is no need to keep on insisting 
that if men cannot find air 
to breathe they cannot work. 
All that centred round Egypt 
between 1798 and 1801 would 
afford a noble subject; and, 
moreover, it ought not to be 
told in bits, as it has been 
hitherto. Some day it will 
perhaps be treated as the great 
and varied whole that it is. 
Whoever takes it in hand will 
have a wonderful gallery of 
portraits to exhibit : Napoleon, 
his lieutenants and his suc- 
cessors ; Nelson and his cap- 
tains, the big men and the 
lesser; Sir David Baird, “oor 
Davvy,” the “lion-hearted” 
and hot-tempered; the Mar- 
quess of Wellesley and his 
brother Sir Arthur, whom we 
remember as Wellington ; even 
such an oddity as Sir Sidney 
Smith, and certainly such a 
personality as Sir Home Pop- 
ham, Hely Hutchinson, the 
Mameluke Beys and their fate, 
the Turkish Vizier and his 
villainy, the beginnings of Me- 
hemet Ally—one wonders that 
somebody has not put them 
together before now. Let us 
hope that somebody will. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


WHAT IS TORYISM?— TESTS FOR YOUNG TORIES — PROFESSOR 
SAINTSBURY’S ‘SCRAP BOOK’—POLITIOS AND EDUCATION—THE 
SCANDAL OF IRELAND—WHAT THE BISHOP OF DOWN SAYS—THE 


SOUTHERN LOYALISTS RELIEF ASSOCIATION—THE FAILURE OF 
THE FREE STATE—‘‘IF ONLY THE BRITISH WOULD COME BACK 


1? 


—DR JAMESON—HIS ALLIANCE WITH RHODES—HIS FALL AND 


RECOVERY. 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY in 
his ‘Scrap Book,’ recently pub- 
lished by Messrs Macmillan, 
tells us of a small volume 
inscribed to him thus :— 


‘ce To a os, 


ONE OF THE TWO TORIES LEFT 
IN ENGLAND, 


FROM THE OTHER.” 


We do not take so grimly 
depressing a view of our coun- 
try as does this dedication. 
That there are many Tories 
living and working in England 
to-day we have no doubt. The 
result of the General Election 
does something to reassure us, 
though the Cabinet has yet to 
prove its understanding of and 
its attachment to the ancient 
creed. But if some sort of 
optimism be not justified, then 
this country and Empire of 
ours will fall in pieces, and 
there will be nothing left us 
save raucous voices, screaming 
la wilderness. 

In truth, only Toryism has 
ever preserved a State from 
mun. And by Toryism we 
mean not the Toryism of a 
Party, but that sound body 
of opinion which guided the 


world before the heresies of 
the French Revolution, repeated 
parrot-wise, befogged the brains 
of men. Now, Toryism is based 
upon a belief in the past, upon 
the firm conviction that that 
which has stood the test of 
years is best suited to our 
needs. For the genuine Tory, 
tradition is a kind of faith. 
He knows that to snap the 
bond which binds us to our 
ancient beliefs is to destroy 
that which our forefathers have 
perfected and handed down to 
us. It is clear to his mind 
that the accumulated wisdom 
of centuries is of higher worth 
than the reckless conjectures of 
one vain man. He refuses to 
sacrifice his knowledge, which 
comes of long experience, to 
the guesswork of the moment 
—to guesswork, that is, which 
never once in the course of 
history has achieved anything 
but massacre. The revolution- 
ary, who asks for a new heaven 
and a new earth every morning 
at breakfast, can never arrive 
at what he wants, even if he 
knew what it is, since he has 
neither wisdom nor strength 
sufficient for his purpose. He 
can destroy. That, alas! is 
too easy. He can make a 
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desert, which he cannot re- 
people. But he cannot replace 
the order and wellbeing which 
disease and malice and ignor- 
ance have inspired him to 
undo, and before he dies the 
violent death commonly re- 
served for him by human jus- 
tice, he contemplates, in abject 
powerlessness and foolish in- 
difference, the havoc he has 
wrought. 

It is the first duty of Tory- 
ism, then, to fight such masters 
as those who have laid waste 
the fertile plain of Russia, to 
make men forget the wicked 
maxims, more dangerous than 
bombs, which devastated 
France a century ago. The 
Tory who is concerned with 
realities must expose for the 
falsehoods they are, the in- 
famous principles which were 
the beginnings of the French 
Revolution. He must not lie 
either to himself or to the 
people. Toryism, as Professor 
Saintsbury says, “‘ rests, in the 
first place, on the recognition 
of the facts that all men and 
women are born wnequal ; that 
no men or women are born 
free, .. . and that if you leave 
two healthy brothers or sisters 
alone together they will fre- 
quently if not continually fight.” 
In other words, while Toryism, 
knowing that a very old coun- 
try may be destroyed, but is 
never changed in a trice, faces 
the facts of life with a calm 
assurance, the Radical dreams 
dreams which can never come 
true, and attempts with the 
zeal of a drunken iconoclast 
to smash whatever in the eyes 


of wise men is comely and of 
good report. 

The Tory, again, believes that 
he holds in trust for those that 
come after him that which 
he has received from his fore- 
fathers. It is not his to break 
it, even if he wished to see it 
lying at his feet useless and 
done for. So he preserves a 
wholesome faith in the Empire, 
which has been built up by toil 
and sacrifice in the past, and 
he thinks it a dishonour to 
bequeath it to his descendants 
truncated and impoverished. 
He holds the opinion, for the 
moment unhappily antiquated, 
that a rebel who takes arms 
against his country should be 
exterminated like the criminal 
that he is. He disapproves, 
foolish though he may seem to 
our enlightened Radicals and 
opportunists, of the murder of 
peaceful men as bitterly as of 
theravishing of innocent women. 
An old Tory of our acquaint- 
ance had certain tests by which 
he tried the soundness of his 
younger colleagues. ‘‘ Do you 
or do you not approve of what 
was done at Peterloo?” That 
was one of his questions, and 
the answer is plain enough. 
Here is another: “If you 
had been fighting in the Ameri- 
can rebellion and had made 
Washington prisoner, would you 
have hanged him?” Agail 
the young Tory should have 
been in no doubt. The Radéi- 
cals, on the other hand, have 
lately had a chance of proving 
their natural love of rebels. 
They have set up outside the 
National Gallery a statue of 
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Washington, and we await 
eagerly the effigy of Mike Col- 
lins, who, when the Radicals 
return to power, will (without 
surprise) smile upon Trafalgar 
Square at a decent distance 
from the hero who never told 
a lie. 

And while the Tory is simple 
enough to hold the unpopular 
belief that it is more honest 
to protect your brother than 
to toady those who are bent 
upon his destruction, he has 
always shown himself more apt 
for government than the Radi- 
cal image-breaker. He has, and 
has cultivated, the faculty of 
organisation. He knows that 
wise purposes are not achieved 
merely by the utterance of 
sentimental platitudes. He puts 
thoughts and deeds _ before 
words, and does not attempt 
the impossible merely to win 


the approval of a pack of 


indolent voters. Being guided 
by a set of intelligible prin- 
ciples, he is not always waiting 
for something to turn up. He is 
not of those sanguine ones, 
warned in ‘ Rasselas, the Prince 
of Abyssinia,’ “‘ who listen with 
credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope ; who 
expect that age will perform 
the promises of youth, and that 
the deficiencies of the present 
day will be supplied by the 
morrow.” He does not shut 
his eyes to the difficulties 
which are ahead of him. He 
Wishes to conduct the business 
of the country without scandal 
and to a practical end. Unlike 
the Radical, who thinks it his 
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sole duty to consume whatever 
he can, the Tory believes in 
the imperious necessity of pro- 
duction. And how foolish he 
is any man can tell you who 
shouts Moscow from the Op- 
position benches in the House 
of Commons. 

How many true Tories are 
left in the world we cannot 
estimate. We can only hope 
that time will show that their 
influence upon the government 
of England grows in strength 
daily, even though they are 
involved in a cloud of mis- 
representation. The Whigs,who 
have dictated what English- 
men shall think of their own 
history, have seen to that. 
For many years the Whigs 
have distorted the truth for 
their own partisan purposes. 
And though to-day they are 
busy in recantation, they re- 
cant without apology, and 
decline to stand in a pillory 
of repentance. Nor can they 
easily undo the harm they 
have done. They who have 
blackened the fame of Boling- 
broke and Pitt and Castle- 
reagh cannot in an instant 
drive their changed views into 
the wooden heads of their 
dupes, and it will be many a 
long day before the wrong 
done by the Whig historians 
is righted, before the memory 
of those who saved England is 
purged of insult. Meanwhile 
we may still rejoice in the 
Toryism of Professor Saints- 
bury, which was an excuse for 
these observations. And Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, though a 
sound Toryism has coloured 
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his writings, is much else be- 
sides a Tory. He has been 
discoursing of life and letters 
for many a year, and his last 
book proves that his energy 
abates not. Moreover, he is 
among the most fortunate of 
men. He has got, so to say, 
his second wind. He has lived 
from one generation to another, 
and having gained the high 
esteem of his own generation, 
still counts the young among 
his ardent admirers. In his 
last book he writes of many 
things, from Greek romances 
to green tea, from eau de 
Cologne to the names of race- 
horses. And no matter what 
he writes about, he shows the 
same gusto, the same enthu- 
siasm, that grows not old nor 
cold. He displays his prefer- 
ences in life, or wine, or letters 
with a candour which is half 
his charm. He looks back on 
the past with a just pleasure 
in all that he has done. He 
does not shrink even from the 
memory of being a _ school- 
master, and he celebrates in 
lofty terms “the charm of 
journalism.” Of what greater 
feat can a happy temperament 
be capable? Journalism, in- 
deed, is his Ninon de 1’Enclos, 
though he knows not whether 
she still, in her later incanta- 
tion, retains her witchery. 
What he does know is that 
“there was nobody like his 
Ninon, and apparently the other 
fellows’ Ninon before him; as 
for the present and the future, 
let them take care of them- 
selves.”” He delights to recall 
the adventure which he shared 
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with Henley and Lang upon 
the staff of ‘London,’ and 
Fleet Street itself is but g 
joyous recollection to him, 
“Well, well! From Piccadilly 
to St Paul’s,” he writes, “ noug 
étions bien la; and I do not 
feel inclined to shower any- 
thing but roses even on the 
graves of the papers that didn’t 
pay me.” 

What better proof can you 
have than this confession of a 
gallant disposition, that can 
take all things as they come? 
Many there are to whom jour- 
nalism is not a Ninon by any 
means, but the hardest task- 
mistress in the world. How 
shall we define “the charm” 
of a profession which bids its 
victims either to sit up too 
late or to get up too early, 
and to write at another’s dic- 
tation against the clock, which 
forbids those victims to do 
their best work or to express 
what is in them decently and 
at leisure? But it was Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s good for- 
tune to emerge from Fleet 
Street after not too long 4 
sojourn there, and if Piccadilly 
held him in its grip for many 
a year, he escaped thence also 
to a professorial chair, where 
he might give all his thoughts 
to the scholarship which was 
ever his real mistress. I 
truth, Professor Saintsbury 38 
not easily disconcerted. He 
has a catholic taste, and dis- 
dains none of his old loves. 
Sometimes his taste is too easy 
in its commendations, as when 
he begins the list of his twelve 
greatest writers with Homer, 
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Zschylus, and Lucretius, and 
ends it—could you ever guess ? 
—with Thackeray! There he 
seems to us to snore as well as 
nod, as some one said of Homer. 
Surely he forgets the gods in 
doing worship to an idol of 
the moment. 

Though little comes amiss to 
his curiosity, the staple of his 
discourse is politics and educa- 
tion. In politics he is a Tory 
of the straitest sect. He pre- 
fers to walk along the old well- 
marked road. He _ detests 
Labour (capitalised) as bitterly 
as he detests the other tyranny 
of the Pussyfoot. Rightly 
enough, he thus explains the 
two commandments of Labour : 
“(1) Nobody else shall have 
anything that I have not; 
(2) somebody else shall pay 
for everything that I have.” 
In these words is summed up, 
neatly, the whole doctrine of 
the new tyranny, which is 
labour. Rightly, also, he 
sternly guards himself against 
misunderstanding. He _ har- 
bours “no thought of obloquy 
on any man who does with 
his might a fair day’s work 
and takes with content a fair 
day’s wage.” It is for others 
that he reserves his wrath. 
“Hateful to me as the gates 
of Hell,” says he, “are the 
agitators who agitate for pay ; 
the bookish theorists who 
Prostitute their wits and do 
treason to their training in 
support of strikes ; the school- 
masters who take public money 
to sow tares in the public field, 
and the rest of the ‘leaders ’ 
of Labour to those very gates.” 


Professor Saintsbury on Politics and Education. 
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With equal vigour he denounces 
those who regard education as 
a fetish or claim it as a right. 
He ridicules the representative 
of Labour “‘ who expressed him- 
self as profoundly surprised 
and grieved that fifty years 
of extended education had not 
developed reasoning faculties 
in a greater degree.” Why 
should they? Education is a 
drawing out, not a putting in, 
and is powerless to develop 
what is not there already. 
From which it follows that 
hundreds of girls and boys 
are not educable at all, that 
the pains lavished upon them 
by masters and mistresses are 
lavished in vain. “ You might 
as well attempt,” writes Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, “to train 
every four-legged donkey to 
Derby form, and subject every 
drop of currant or gooseberry 
juice to the elaborate processes 
which turn out champagne,” 
as send all the population of 
this isle upon the ladder to 
the University. There is no 
obstacle in the way of those 
who wish to reach that goal. 
Porsons and Whewells will al- 
ways find their way thither 
without difficulty. But no wise 
purpose is served by encourag- 
ing the vain pretence that edu- 
cation is everybody’s “ right” 
or to everybody’s advantage. 
After all, the greater part of 
the world’s work has to be 
done by hands, not by heads, 
and it were just as foolish to 
try to make all men scholars 
as to make all men carpenters. 
In brief, Professor Saintsbury’s 
‘Scrap Book’ is full of good 
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sense and sound doctrine, and 
it may confidently be com- 
mended to all those whose 
brains are not hopelessly be- 
fogged by the jargon of Radical 
politics. 


The South of Ireland has at 
last achieved the measure of 
“freedom” that it thought 
it desired, and all, save the 
gunmen in that wretched coun- 
try, must have discovered by 
this time that their very wishes 
give them not their wish ; and 
what will happen to the emanci- 
pated Irish themselves we know 
not. They can hardly expect 
to live under a strong Govern- 
ment who think it a good 
policy or a good game to murder 
their representatives before they 
have tried them. For the mo- 
ment, then, England is power- 
less to help the benighted mur- 
derers to the menace of whose 
pistols she has surrendered. 
And though we do not admire 
the callousness of those mem- 
bers of the late Government 
who are most largely respon- 
sible for the desolation of Ire- 
land, and who comfort them- 
selves with the infamous re- 
flection that it is only Irishmen 
killing Irishmen, we would call 
upon all decent Englishmen to 
insist by word or by force that 
the murder of loyal men and 
the outraging of loyal women 
shall cease. If the brutalities 
which are committed daily in 
Ireland were committed else- 
where, we hope and believe 
that somebody would be called 
to account for them; and 
surely it is a wickedness un- 
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matched in history to stand 
by in silence, while the vilegt 
assaults are made upon ou 
fellow-subjects. And this wick. 
edness is intensified by the 
obtrusive sympathy which we 
are displaying for those who 
suffer in Russia and elsewhere, 
All the world over we hear of 
funds collected to save the 
children, to feed the starving, 
or to shelter the refugees. Our 
first duty is to our own fe- 
lows. And we will believe in 
the sincerity of the clergymen 
and politicians who demand 
that we shall aid the starving 
Russians and the homeless 
Greeks when first the loyal 
Irish are protected against mur- 
der and outrage, and are given 
means of escape from the coun- 
try which our supine Ministers 
have helped to convert into a 
shambles. 

We do not know what Mr 
Chamberlain and Mr Lloyd 
George and Lord Birkenhead 
think of their achievements. 
But we understand that the 
members of the Labour Party, 
who are accustomed to believe 
what they choose to believe, 
are convinced that the stories 
of outrage in Ireland are false 
one and all. It is nobody’s 
business to teach those who 
refuse to learn, and it doesn’t 
matter much what the Labour 
Party thinks or does not think. 
On the other hand, if we were 
not witnesses to the blank in- 
credulity of Englishmen who 
ought to know better, we should 
have deemed the prevailing 
and deliberate ignorance Im- 
possible. Meanwhile, it would 
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be well if those who have not 
closed their eyes and their 
ears were to read the letter 
sent some time since to the 
‘Morning Post ’ by the Bishop 
of Down. When Colonel Gret- 
ton made his statement in the 
House of Commons he was 
greeted with amiable cries of 
“Liar.” And this is what the 
Bishop of Down says: ‘“ As 
regards Colonel Gretton’s state- 
ment, I can, alas! only too 
easily endorse it. Information 
that I know to be trustworthy 
has brought to my notice case 
after case in different parts 
of the Free State where wives 
and daughters have suffered 
unmentionable indignities. .. . 
Not a few daughters have been 
sent out of the country for 
safety. This is only possible 
to a few. I ask England to 
ponder upon the lot of those 
who remain, and to remember 
that it is the result of Eng- 
land’s action. These poor 
women are Protestants and 
Loyalists.”” Never before has 
80 horrible a tale been told of 
brutality on the one side and 
of indifference on the other. 
Opportunism and cowardice 
explain the action of the Eng- 
lish Government. How are we 
to explain the callousness of 
the English people? Nor are 
we more hopeful of a better 
state of mind than the Bishop 
of Down. “I write with a 
bitterness that needs no 
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apology,” says he. ‘“ Living 
as I am in Ulster, I am not 
much afraid of writing the 
truth; and England ought to 
know the truth, and when she 
knows it she will (unless, in- 
deed, her conscience as well as 
her mind has been blinded) 
abhor her betrayal of her own 
with a self-contempt that may 
be her salvation.” Truly Eng- 
land ought to know the truth. 
Our experience of the last year 
does not make us sanguine that 
she will ever abhor her betrayal 
of her own. 

She is even unwilling to help 
with money and sympathy the 
poor loyalists who have suffered 
for her criminal neglect. Per- 
haps it seems more picturesque 
to her to feed the Russian 
children, whose starvation is 
not her crime, and who are, 
moreover, a very long way-off. 
But true it is that the task of 
helping loyalist refugees from 
Ireland has been left to a few 
devoted hands. The work done 
by the Southern Irish Loyalists’ 
Relief Association + cannot be 
too highly praised. Its neces- 
sity should be obvious to all. 
This is what Lord Carson says 
about it: ‘‘ Those on whose 
behalf the Relief Association 
had been established were, on 
account of their loyalty to the 
King, forced to leave Ireland, 
many of them without a shilling 
in their pockets, and few with 
any prospect of earning their 





1 For those who would help in this admirable work, it is enough to say that 


notes or cheques may be sent to the Southern Loyalists’ Relief Association, 12 
Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, and gifts of clothes to 23 Tedworth Square, 


Chelsea, S. W. 
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livelihood in this country. 
These people had been the 
victims of political intrigue, 
opportunism, and exigencies. 
The reason they were refugees 
was because of their loyalty 
to this country, and that was 
one basic fact which should 
ensure something being done 
to alleviate their sufferings.” 
So far some £4000 have been 
spent in clothing and feeding 
the wretched abandoned re- 
fugees. It is far less in money 
than the spectacular charity 
lavished upon those far away, 
for whose misfortunes we have 
no responsibility. And we shall 
not be held guiltless if we allow 
the victims of the “ Treaty,” 
contrived by the levity of our 
own politicians, to perish of 
cold and hunger. 

For what, then, did we hand 
over to the Sinn Feiners the 
loyalists of Southern Ireland ? 
That Mr Lloyd George might 
distribute telegrams among our 
Dominions oversea, and boast 
that he had won the approval 
of the United States. Is this 
approval, momentary and ir- 
relevant, of greater value to us 
than the safety and comfort 
of our fellow-citizens ? And is 
there the smallest sign that 
this irrelevant approval was 
justified ? The Irish are fur- 
ther than ever from peace and 
tranquillity. The Free State 
was no sooner established than 
it proved its incompetence. 
So long has it lived upon dis- 
order that it is powerless to 
protect itself or others. Its 
members of Parliament are 
easy targets for those whom 
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the members of Parliament 
themselves have taught to lie 
in ambush and to snipe. Never 
was the wild justice of revenge 
more swiftly executed. And 
the Free State, unable to punish 
the evil-doer from the outset, 
has no otber resource than to 
exact a tooth—or rather four 
teeth—for a tooth. The ven- 
detta can result only in murder 
and anarchy. In vain the Sinn 
Feiners assume the formal trap- 
pings of power. It was thought 
a stroke of genius to appoint 
Mr Healy Governor of the Free 
State. It avails nothing, since 
neither Mr Healy nor another 
can be Governor in aught else 
than in name. It took the 
Labour Party in the Dail two 
days to understand the failure 
of Irish ‘‘freedom,” said its 
leader, Mr Johnson, one ill- 
omened Friday. “On Thurs- 
day we might have stood against 
the world; now none s0 poor 
as do us reverence.” And Mr 
Cathal Shannon yet more loudly 
expressed the criminal folly of 
the Government: ‘ Wait till 
you hear the cry,” said he, 
“that will go up from the 
streets of Dublin and in the 
homes of the twenty-six coun- 
ties: ‘Ah, if only the British 
would come back!’” Nor 
can they be under any illusion 
as to Ulster’s wisdom in keeping 
out of partnership. ‘‘ Only the 
other day,’”’ Mr Shannon went 
on, “ you were talking of want- 
ing the people of the North to 
come into the Free State. Does 
it strike you that they have 
said over and over again that 
they could never come in under 
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the Government of Southern 
Ireland, because the elected 
people of Southern Ireland 
would be too incompetent to 
govern? Do you feel any sur- 
prise that that is what they 
have been saying in the last 
six months ?’’ And Mr Shan- 
non is unanswerable. Had Rory 
O’Connor and his friends been 
shot when they were caught 
red-handed in the Four Courts, 
their execution would properly 
have been regarded as an act 
of strength. To keep them 
shut up for months and then 
to bring them forth in punish- 
ment, not of their own mis- 
deeds but of the misdeeds of 
others, is to turn the duty of 
government into a tragic farce. 

The real responsibility for 
the miseries of Ireland rests 
not upon the poor misguided 
Irish, who know no better, but 
upon Mr Lloyd George and 
his colleagues. Every day adds 
another clause to the indict- 
ment that might be drawn up 
against them. Their frivolity 
and ignorance are past belief. 
Wherever you look you will 
find traces of their guilt—in 
Greece as in Ireland, in Turkey 
asin Russia. Without a settled 
policy, they have blundered 
from one piece of wickedness 
to another, and we are now 
at last beginning to realise 
the whole danger, from which 
we hope it is not too late to 
escape. Happily their misdeeds 
are patent to all; and Mr 
Lloyd George is to-day, so far 
a power and influence go, as 
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though he had never been. 
His fall is complete and (we 
believe) irretrievable. Nor will 
any one, for long years to come, 
be rash enough even to men- 
tion again the pestilent theory 
of irresponsibility. 


There is in the career of Dr 
Jameson! a selflessness and 
nobility that you will look for in 
vain among the crafty politi- 
cians. As you read of him, you 
feel yourself beneath the free 
air of heaven, and you know 
that when he erred, as he did, 
he erred like a man who sets 
the cause above profit, and 
using what means are at hand, 
keeps his eyes firmly upon the 
end. His Life, lately written 
by Mr Ian Colvin, is such a 
record of purposed and ulti- 
mately successful adventure as 
it is hard to surpass or to rival. 
Mr Colvin has done his work 
well. He has told a story, not 
yet wholly clear, with simplicity 
and directness, and he has 
shown a fair measure of im- 
partiality, even in crises where 
it is neither right nor expedient 
to be pedantically impartial. 
The fault of his book, which 
it was difficult indeed to avoid, 
is that the limelight is not al- 
ways kept upon its hero. It was 
Jameson’s good fortune to be for 
many years the friend and chief 
of staff of Cecil Rhodes, from 
whose life his own is inseparable. 
For many pages, even for many 
chapters, we are perforce asked 
to consider the motives and 
actions of Rhodes, without 





' The Life of Jameson, by Ian Colvin. London: Edward Arnold & Co, 
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which the narrative might not 
be easily intelligible. But the 
natural discursiveness is a bar 
sometimes to concentration ; 
and while reading much of 
Rhodes which has been written 
before, we miss something that 
we would like to know about 
Jameson. 

The difficulty of Mr Colvin 
is increased by the elusiveness 
of Jameson. It is no easy job 
to seize and to put upon paper 
the Doctor’s portrait. There 
was about him a nonchalant 
irony which interposed itself 
between him and the world. 
He chose to use it as a 
means of defence against unwel- 
come curiosities and misunder- 
standings. In his heart and 
mind bravery was mingled with 
gentleness, and it was not for the 
first-comer to detect the power 
and force which were hidden 
behind his quiet aspect. He 
was incapable of exaggeration ; 
he did not often raise bis voice ; 
and though a rare faculty of 
attraction, a kind of compel- 
ling influence lay behind his 
tranquillity of word and act, 
it was not easy, even for his 
intimates, to define his quali- 
ties, or to explain the ascend- 
ancy which he held and kept 
over others. It is true, more- 
over, that few men could resist 
his approach. Without effort 
he impressed himself upon men 
of various creeds, races, and 
characters. He encountered few 
Englishmen in South Africa 
whom he did not unconsciously 
win over to his side. The 
great Lobengula himself fell 
swiftly under hissway. ‘“Jame- 
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son’s buoyancy, his charm, his 
never-failing chaff and _ good- 
humour,” writes Mr Colvin, 
“fairly won Lobengula’s heart, 
and the Doctor and the mon- 
arch soon became fast friends, 
As the favourite physicians of 
European potentates are some- 
times made knights and baro- 
nets, so Lobengula made Dr 
Jameson an induna, and ar- 
rayed him in the ostrich-feather 
cloak and the ox-tail garters of 
a Matabele notable. Then the 
tremendous monarch, with the 
slight figure of the Doctor 
beside him, received the Mata- 
bele army, the paraded impis 
beating their ox-hide shields 
with their heavy assegais, chant- 
ing their war-songs, and danc- 
ing their war-dances.” It is 
much to make an easy con- 
quest of a dusky monarch. But 
Jameson’s triumph did not be- 
gin and end with savage kings. 
When he set out upon the 
Raid, one of his men said with 
perfect truth, ‘““We would all 
have followed the Doctor to 
hell.”” In the same spirit wrote 
Sir John Willoughby to his 
mother from Holloway, when 
Jameson had been enlarged, 
“You need not fuss a bit now 
that the old Doctor is out; 
I am perfectly content in here.” 

That such a man should have 
become the friend and coul- 
sellor of Cecil Rhodes is not 
surprising. He had much to 
give that the other lacked, and 
Rhodes, on his side, had gifts 
of creative imagination which 
Jameson could not match. To 
Jameson’s irony and elusive- 
ness Rhodes opposed a large 
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and plain simplicity of mind. 
He knew whither he was going, 
and he saw clearly the road 
which would lead him thither. 
They were both brave men 
who knew not fear, and neither 
of them shrank from risks, so 
long as the end was worth the 
means they employed. That 
they met was a vast stroke of 
luck for them and the world. 
Between them they achieved 
what neither could have done 
separately, and it was a double 
piece of good fortune that they 
should have met in South 
Africa, whither each had gone, 
as it were, by accident. They 
had already been acquainted 
some eight years when there 
began, in 1886, “that more 
than friendship ’’—to use Mr 
Colvin’s words—‘‘ which was 
to change Jameson’s career 
and to bind him until his death 
to immense and inconceivable 
labours wherein self was not, 
and to move the first Doctor 
in Kimberley to ride out into 
the heart of Africa upon peril- 
ous adventures, to become dip- 
lomatist, soldier, explorer, leader 
in forlorn hopes, prisoner, and 
Prime Minister.”’? What medi- 
cal practitioner ever had a 
more wildly astonishing career ? 
Henceforth the two men lived 
together, thought together, 
planned together, and after 
their own manner talked to- 
gether. We have mentioned 
some points in which they 
differed. Mr Colvin notes that 
in the matter of parsimonious 
speech they were somewhat 
alike. “The recorded sayings 
of Jameson,” he writes, ‘“ are 
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few and laconic. No man ever 
expressed himself in words less 
self-revealing or more casual. 
A humorously violent exclama- 
tion, generally of abuse or dis- 
belief, the raising of an eye- 
brow, an outward jerk of the 
hand, clinched the main part 
of his communications with his 
fellow-men. Yet once kindled, 
his mind leaped forward with 
extraordinary swiftness, antici- 
pating by intuition swift as a 
woman’s the reasoning pro- 
cesses of other men.” Such 
was Jameson. Such, in speech 
also, was Rhodes. ‘‘ His vocab- 
ulary was inadequate to his 
thoughts,” says Mr Colvin of 
Rhodes ; “ he rolled and heaved 
in mental parturition ; he fid- 
geted ‘as if he had a flea 
between his shoulders’; he 
was uncouth to eccentricity. 
And through some shamefaced 
avoidance of any show of altru- 
ism, he disguised his ideas in 
crude appeals to his own in- 
terest and the interest of those 
whom he sought to yoke to 
his remorseless ideals.’”’ But, 
inarticulate both, they knew 
each of them what the other 
thought, and they had no diffi- 
culty in discussing and in com- 
ing to an agreement upon the 
great question of the North. 
Thereafter life was for Jame- 
son a ceaseless adventure. He 
went upon embassies, fraught 
with danger, and ultimately 
successful, to Lobengula. As 
a pioneer he travelled from 
Salisbury to the sea, over- 
coming all the obstacles that 
lay in his path with the energy 
and composure habitual to him. 
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He took part in the Matabele 
War, and knew in 1894 what 
it was to be received and fed 
as a lion in London. He ex- 
pounded at the Imperial In- 
stitute the large ideals which 
inspired Khodes to fight the 
Transvaal single-handed for the 
North. He told the English 
people that Rhodes had an- 
nexed a country as large as 
Europe, a “country where white 
men and women can live, where 
children can be reared in health 
and vigour.” And, as Mr 
Colvin writes, “‘ he went on to 
describe Rhodesia as a land 
bearing not only gold but coal 
and iron side by side, and 
“100,000 fat sleek cattle to 
prove its pastoral value ’—‘a 
happy combination,’ as the 
‘Times’ remarked next day, 
‘of Canaan, Ophir, and the 
Black Country.’ ” 

Success had dogged the foot- 
steps of Rhodes and Jameson 
so far that it is not surprising 
that Nemesis overtook them. 
The jealous gods looked with 
envy upon their progress, and 
threw a stumbling-block of of- 
fence across their path. The 
Raid came and its failure, send- 
ing Jameson to prison, and 
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involving Rhodes, for the time ; 
at least, in ruin. Both mep | 
suffered bitterly, and both wer — 
strong enough to emerge again” 
into life and usefulness. Jama — 
son, after his disgrace, became © 
Prime Minister at the Cape; ” 
and truly it may be said that — 
to few is it given thus to re | 
build a broken career. That 
such men should have lived 
among us is good. It is good 
above all at this time of low © 
standards and greedy ideals to 
contemplate the actions of ad- 
venturers and statesmen who 
thought always of their own 
country, and who pursued 
worldly success only for the 
unselfish power and influence 
it might give them. It may 
be that in the future ou 
politicians will care for nothing 
more than lawlessness and high 
wages, that Bolshevism and 
its attendant anarchy will be- 
the only guides to our foot- 
steps. But the friendship of 
Jameson and Rhodes and what 
it achieved for the Empire 
will never be forgotten, and 
will come back to the memory 
of men when Karl Marx and 
his blatant disciples have passed 
for ever into oblivion. 
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